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"And  He  marveled  because  of  their  unbelief.     He  went  about  the  villages 
in  a  circuit,  healing."  MARK  6:6  (HOLY  BIBLE:  THE  NEW  KING  JAMES  VERSION) 


"I  fancy  you  will  be  a  Methodist." 

James  Boswell  (1740-1795) 
JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  TO  THE  HEBRIDES 

in  Routley,  THE  MUSICAL  WESLEYS,  p.  1 


"The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord." 

PSALM  37:23 


"The  power  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers  was  largely  heart  power." 

John  Atkinson  in  THE  HISTORICAL  TRAIL,  p.  29 


"The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

PSALM  112:6 


"We  must  take  care  of  history  as  well  as  make  it." 

Bishop  Holland  N.  McTyerie 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Pastor  of 
Monumental  Methodist  Church, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia 
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A. 


Int  roduct  ion 


The  Reverend  William  Glendenning  (1747-1816),  native  of  Scotland, 
apprenticed  as  a  tailor,  spent  a  decade  on  circuits  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  desisted  from  the  trav- 
eling ministry,  wrote  an  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  and  became  a  churchman  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

Frederick  Buechner,   in  A  ROOM  CALLED  REMEMBRANCE  (p.   95),  noted  about 
the  life  of  Jesus:     "We  know  Jesus  only  in  broken,  fragmentary  ways.  'A 
little  while  and  you  will  see  me  no  more,'  He  said,  and  it  has  been  many 
a  long  year  since  anybody  saw  him  plain,   least  of  all  the  likes  of  vou  and 
me.     Shadows,  echoes,  dreams,  odd  moments  in  our  lives  that  speak  at  best 
ambiguously  and  brokenly  of  him — they  are  the  most  we  have  seen  of  Jesus. 
There  is  no  complete  life  of  Christ.     There  is  no  complete  life  of  St. 
Paul.     There  is  no  complete  life  of  James  Boswell.     Jesus  said  to  the  dis- 
ciples:    'Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.'" 
(JOHN  6:12,  KING  JAMES  VERSION). 

Scholars  have  gathered  the  fragments  of  the  record  of  the  life  and 
career  of  William  Glendenning,  that  nothing  be  lost.     Here  are  gatherings 
of  material  for  future  scholars  and  historians. 

This  is  not  a  formal,   structured  biography.     The  sketch  of  Glendenning 
in  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  (1974)   is  not  a  comprehensive  presentation  with  assess- 
ment of  his  legacy  to  American  life.     There  is  no  Glendenning  Memorial 
Church  in  Raleigh.     There  is  no  historical  marker  in  the  City  of  Raleigh. 
There  was  no  notice  of  his  work  in  the  Raleigh  Bicentennial  Edition  of  THE 
NEWS  AND  OBSERVER.     Since  becoming  a  member  of  the  Wake  County  Historical 
Society  in  1970,  I  do  not  recall  a  presentation  of  the  pioneer  Raleigh 
churchman.     He  has  a  secure  place  in  our  Raleigh  heritage. 

A  writer  of  a  regional  history  of  American  Methodism  began  his  narra- 
tive, chronological  sketches  and  biographical  studies  with  this  preface 
statement:  "No  history  is  ever  absolutely  exhaustive."  Remember  this  as- 
sertion as  you  read.  There  will  be  questions.  There  will  be  gaps.  There 
will  be  puzzles.  There  will  be  frustrations.  Here  was  a  life  being  lived 
out  according  to  his  own  dictates. 

Dr.  R.  Kenneth  Lile,  pastor  in  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  and  member  of  the  Glendenning  Family,  is  due  great  credit 
for  making  the  life  of  Glendenning  more  available  for  the  reading  public. 
He  has  gathered  portions  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  from  libraries  and  deposi- 
tories and  made  them  available  to  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     We  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  labors.     A  his- 
torian of  a  church  college  in  Western  North  Carolina  noted  about  his  re- 
search and  writing:     "I  have  found  in  writing  history,  as  in  speaking  of 
divinity  and  love,  what  is  most  worth  saying  cannot  be  said."    What  is 
most  worth  knowing  about  William  Glendenning  is  unavailable. 

The  British  Isles  have  given  the  world  a  legacy  of  religious  leaders 
and  thinkers  and  writers  for  religious  enrichment — in  Bible  translations, 
evangelism,  missions,   literature  and  other  areas  of  Christian  service. 
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William  Glendenning  followed  in  "historic  succession"  to  a  long  line 
of  public  servants.     Following  is  a  part  of  that  company  of  men:     Tyndale ; 
Miles  Coverdale;  Wycliff;  Thomas  Crammer;  Hugh  Latimer;  John  Bunyan;  John 
Donne;  John  Milton;  Thomas  More;  George  Fox;  William  Temple,  C.   S.  Lewis; 
Robert  Raikes. 

Dr.   Robert  C.  Monk,   in  JOHN  WESLEY:  HIS  PURITAN  HERITAGE  (1966)  pro- 
vided rosters  of  Church  of  England  leaders  and  Puritans  who  left  writings 
that  influenced  John  Wesley  and  his  leadership  of  the  Evangelical  Movement. 
Some  of  the  influences  were  passed  on  to  the  circuit  riders  in  England  and 
America,   including  William  Glendenning  and  early  Methodist  worshippers  in 
simple  Methodist  worship  services  on  the  frontier. 

In  his  famous  DICTIONARY  Dr.   Samuel  Johnson  provided  this  definition 
of  a  Methodist:     "One  of  the  new  kind  of  Puritans  lately  arisen,  so  called 
for  their  profession  to  live  by  rules  and  in  constant  Method."  (Shepherd, 
METHODISM  AND  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  p.  87). 

Writers  note  that  William  Glendenning  was  "eccentric,"  "the  crazy 
parson,"  "unusual,"  "different,"  and  other  descriptions.     Seldom  do 
writers  note  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  been  alive  and  well  in  his 
life:     to  inspire  building  a  place  of  worship;  share  the  Christian  Faith 
in  a  new  beginning;  be  a  useful  public  servant;  set  an  example  among 
strangers . 

Apologies  are  extended  here  for  errors,  omissions,  lack  of  adequate 
scholarship,  misinterpretations,  poor  judgments,  human  frailty,  and  other 
deficiencies.     I  am  aware  of  the  limitations  of  this  study. 

One  f oot-of-the-mountain  boy,  who  joined  The  Methodist  Church  in  the 
dark  days  of  World  War  II,   in  1943,  owes  so  much  to  the  pioneer  circuit 
riders,  Francis  Asbury,  Thomas  Coke,  Jesse  Lee  and  others.     Francis  Asbury 
and  his  men  came  to  the  Green  River  section  of  Polk  County,   in  Western 
North  Carolina,  with  the  Gospel.     This  modest  study  will  not  repay  the 
debt  to  their  persistence. 

William  Glendenning' s  spelling  of  his  name  is  Glendenning,  on  a  deed 
of  1808,   in  his  newspaper  advertisements,  and  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  The 
writer  of  an  article  on  him  in  Bucke's  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM, 
Vol.   I,  page  709,  is  Glendenning,  the  spelling  selected  for  this  volume. 

Thanks  are  expressed  here  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  volume.     Writings,  encouragement,  and  inspiration  have  been  help- 
ful from  many  sources:     C.  Franklin  Grill,  Elizabeth  Davis  Reid  Murray, 
William  Warren  Sweet,  Louise  Stahl,  Dr.  F.  Belton  Joyner,  W.  L.  Grissom, 
Vivian  P.  Mitchell,  Jesse  Lee,  Edwin  Schell,  Frank  Baker,  Frederick  E. 
Maser,  Joseph  W.  Lasley,  Gordon  P.  Baker,  Jacob  Simpson  Payton,  William 
C.   Simpson,  Jr.,  Albert  W.  Cliffe,  Paul  Neff  Garber,  Cullen  T.  Carter, 
Elmer  T.  Clark,  Sarah  M.  Lemmon,  Ralph  Hardee  Rives,  A.  D.  Betts,  Lloyd 
R.  Bailey,  Hugh  T.  Lefler,  Tennessee  Lou  Centhy  Greene  Fowler,  Jesse  Lee 
Ernest  Carroll,  Cora  Fowler  Carroll,  William  S.  Powell,  William  Jacob 
Walls,  R.  Kenneth  Lile,  Alan  Horner,  Richard  Stevens,  Cedric  Hebbler,  Joe 
Hale,  Stacey  Zane  Graves,  Samuel  Duncan  McMillan,  and  Herbert  Hucks .  Di- 
vine Providence  has  provided  strength  and  resolve  for  this  writing  project. 


Betty  K.  Kilmer  has  rendered  her  usual  expert  assistance  as  in  earlier 
books  from  the  historian. 


— Grady  Lee  Ernest  Carroll,  Sr. 
Church  Historian 


2711  Gordon  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27608 

February  28,  1994 


B.  DEDICATION 

This  volume  on  one  of  the  Methodist  Circuit  Riders  of  Pioneer  Days 
in  several  Atlantic  Coast  States  and  one  Southern  Capital  has  been  loving 
ly  dedicated  to  some  Circuit  Riders  I  have  known  since  the  Heroic  Era,  wh 
nurtured  countless  Christian  spirits  for  the  upbuilding  and  outreach  of 
the  Kingdom,   listed  fully  in  the  Appendix  Section: 

1.  Maness  Chapel  United  Methodist  Church,  Pea  Ridge  Community, 

Polk  County,  North  Carolina 

2.  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Forest  City,  North  Carolina 

3.  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Maryville,  Tennessee 

4.  Polkton  United  Methodist  Church,  Polkton,  North  Carolina 

5.  Spindale  United  Methodist  Church,   Spindale,  North  Carolina 

6.  University  United  Methodist  Church,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

7.  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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Principal  Events  in  the  Life  of  William  Glendenning 
In  1703  John  Wesley  was  born  in  Epworth,  England. 
In  1745  Francis  Asbury  was  born  in  England. 

In  late  October  1747  William  Glendenning  was  born  in  Moffatt,  Scotland. 

In  1747  George  Whitefield  began  preaching  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

About  1760  Glendenning ' s  father  died  (name  unknown). 

About  1761  Glendenning  was  apprenticed  as  a  tailor. 

About  1761  he  became  alarmed  about  his  spiritual  state. 

About  1766  his  mother  died  and  left  him  an  inheritance. 

About  1766  he  had  a  second  experience  of  "elements  aflame." 

In  his  youth  he  worked  as  a  tailor  in  several  cities  and  towns  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

In  his  youth  he  attended  a  Presbyterian  Society. 

On  April  27,  1761,  John  Wesley  visited  Moffatt,  Scotland,  birthplace  of 
Glendenning;  repeat  visits  were  made  in  1786  and  1790. 

On  April  18,  1761,  John  Wesley  visited  Winterhaven,  England;  on  April  19 
Wesley  preached  at  the  "Gins,"  once  a  small  village,  now  a  street  in 
Winterhaven,  spelled  "Ginns." 

In  June  1767,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  Glendenning  came  to  America,  and 

landed  at  Alexandria,  Virginia;  soon  thereafter  he  removed  to  Annap- 
olis, Maryland. 

In  1768  Glendenning  moved  to  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

In  1768  the  first  chapel  in  New  York  was  built  on  John  Street  and  was 
called  Wesley  Chapel  ("Wesley's  Chapel,"  according  to  Jesse  Lee). 

In  September  1770  George  Whitefield,  English  evangelist,  died  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

On  January  7,  1772   (probable)  Glendenning  made  first  acquaintance  with 

Methodists.     He  was  accompanied  by  Philip  Gatch.     Gatch's  BIOGRAPHY, 
written  by  his  daughter,  stated:     "I  recollect  of  hearing  him 
(Philip  Gatch)  say  that  when  quite  a  youth  that  one  Glendenn  and 
him  self  agreed  out  of  curiosity  to  go  and  hear  the  Methodist 
preacher  preach  as  they  had  just  come  into  that  region  (near 
Baltimore. . . ) . " 

In  1774  Jesse  Lee  joined  the  local  Methodist  society. 
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In  1774  Glendenning  traveled  with  Philip  Gatch. 

In  1774  Francis  Asbury  took  note  in  his  JOURNAL  of  Glendenning. 

On  May  17,  1775,  Glendenning  was  admitted  on  trial  as  a  Methodist  preacher, 
in  Brunswick,  Virginia.     He  was  one  of  the  first  nineteen  to  serve  in 
the  ranks  of  American  Methodism. 

In  1776  he  was  appointed  to  Brunswick,  Virginia,  and  admitted  into  full 
connection  with  Methodist  officials. 

In  1777  he  was  appointed  to  Kent,  Maryland. 

In  1778  he  was  appointed  to  Roan-oak,  Virginia;  he  became  acquainted  with 
Jesse  Lee. 

In  1779  he  was  appointed  to  Frederick,  Maryland. 
In  1780  he  was  appointed  to  Sussex. 

In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  Pennsylvania  and  served  at  historic  Old  St. 
George  Church  with  colleagues. 

In  1782  he  was  appointed  to  Pennsylvania. 

In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  Dover,  Delaware. 

In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  Brunswick. 

In  1785  in  a  despairing  mood  he  tried  to  take  his  own  life. 

In  December  1784-January  1785  he  attended  the  Christmas  Conference. 

In  1785  he  was  appointed  to  Sussex  but  did  not  serve  the  appointment. 

About  1785  to  1790  was  referred  to  as  the  period  he  called  "Sodom  of  Misery." 

In  1788  Charles  Wesley,  evangelist  and  poet,  died  in  England. 

In  1789  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  was  established  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1791  John  Wesley  died  in  London. 

In  1792  Raleigh  was  laid  out  as  the  first  permanent  capital  of  North  Caro- 
lina . 

In  1793  Glendenning  conferred  with  Francis  Asbury  in  New  York. 
About  1795  Glendenning  was  a  publisher  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1795  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  GLENDENNING,  PREACHER  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  WRITTEN  BY 
HIMSELF,   in  Two  Parts,  was  published. 
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In  1795  The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students. 
In  1796  Glendenning  married  Sarah  Lile. 

By  1799  Glendenning  was  operating  a  dry  goods  store  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
line . 

In  1799  Glendenning  advertised  in  the  RALEIGH  REGISTER  for  book  sales. 

About  1808  Glendenning  and  others  built  "Bethel"  in  Raleigh,  the  first 
meeting  house  in  the  capital  village,  near  Moore  Square,  on  Blount 
Street . 

About  1810  he  donated  ten  dollars  for  the  completion  of  South  Building  on 
the  campus  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1810  Jesse  Lee  was  the  author  of  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

In  1811  Glendenning  entertained  Francis  Asbury  and  colleagues  as  they  at- 
tended the  Annual  Conference  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

William  Glendenning ' s  career  as  an  itinerant  Methodist  minister  took  him 
to  these  states:     Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina. 

In  Raleigh  he  prepared  his  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

In  March  1816  Francis  Asbury  died  in  Virginia. 

In  1816  Jesse  Lee  died  in  the  itineracy. 

On  June  25,   1816,   in  Raleigh,  Glendenning  died. 

In  1816  the  American  Bible  Society  was  formed. 

In  1829  Sarah  Lile  Glendenning  died. 

In  1964  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Glendenning  was  included  in  THE 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Volume  I,  Emory  Stevens  Bucke ,  Editor. 

In  1974  William  Glendenning  was  given  a  thirty-five-line  biographical 
sketch  in  Harmon's  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  "WORLD  METHODISM. 

In  1983  Elizabeth  Davis  Reid  Murray,  historian,  included  brief  biographi- 
cal notes  on  Glendenning  in  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA: 
VOLUME  ONE. 

In  1991  the  Author  nominated  William  Glendenning  as  a  Distinguished 
Raleigh  Citizen  as  part  of  the  Raleigh  Bicentennial  Observance 
for  1992. 


In  1992  Edwin  Schell,  archivist,  Baltimore,  possesses  a  Preacher's  Card 
on  Glendenning. 
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In  1992  several  Glendenning  letters  survived  for  scholars  in  Potts 's  THE 
LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Volume  III. 

In  1992  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  University  possessed 
part  of  the  Glendenning  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

In  1992  Dr.  Kenneth  Lile,  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  relative  of  Glendenning, 
presented  a  reproduced  copy  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  to  officials  of 
Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  "The  Mother  Church 
of  Raleigh  Methodism." 

In  1992  a  copy  of  the  Glendenning  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  was  furnished  to  the 

Author  by  Dr.  William  C.   Simpson,  pastor  of  Edenton  Street  United 
Methodist  Church. 


C. 

Biography 

"A  biography,  sirs,  should  begin  with  the  breath  of  a  man  when  his 
eyes  first  meet  the  light  of  day — then  working  on  through  to  the  death 
when  the  light  of  day  is  gone:     so  the  biography  then  is  finished — unless 
you  reverse  the  order  and  begin  with  the  death  and  work  back  to  the  birth — 
starting  the  life  with  a  coffin,  moving  back  to  a  cradle — in  which  case, 
sirs,  the  biography  has  arrived,   is  completed  when  you  have  your  subject 
born,  except  for  ancestry,  lineage,   forbears,  pedigree,  blood,  breed,  bones, 
backgrounds — and  these,  sirs,  may  be  carried  far." 

Carl  Sandburg,  HONEY  AND  SALT,  p.  13 


Ulysses 

"The  deep  moans  round  with  many  voices: 
Come  my  friends,    'Tis  not  too  late 
To  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order, 
Smite  the  sounding  billows: 

For  my  purpose  is  to  sail  beyond  the  sunset. 
Till  I  die,   to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find 
and  not  to  yield." 

Tennyson 

Tennyson,  the  English  poet,  wrote  the  poem  after  William  Glendenning 
set  sail  for  the  American  colonies  but  the  Scottish  missionary  knew  the 
sentiment  of  the  poem. 
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The  Pioneers 

"They  wrought  with  infinite  strength  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  through  the  lonely  and  laborious  years 
They  drove  the  forest  back  and  made  them  fields 
And  reared  their  huts  and  gathered  corn  and  kine, 
And  built  them  temples  to  their  fathers'  God." 

William  Wordsworth  in 
SWINGING  PORTALS,  p.  56 


Missionaries 

"Who  are  these, 
That  run  along  the  highways  of  the  world 
And  seek  its  meanest  suburbs  with  their  feet? 
They  are  the  troubadours  of  God, 
Blowing  an  airy  melody  along  earth's  aisles 
As  solid  as  the  masonry  of  dreams. 
They  are  the  wise  "eccentrics" 
Who  reason  with  divine  hilarity. 
They  are  the  canny  merchants 

Who  buy  the  hearts  of  nations  for  their  Prince. 
They  are  the  vivid  tailors 

Who  push  the  threads  of  ages  through  their  hands. 
They  are  the  white  militia 

Who  take  no  blood,  to  spill  it,  save  their  own. 
They  are  the  blessed  coolies 
Who  lift  the  loads  of  folly  on  their  backs, 
And  dump  them  into  truth's  dissolving  streams. 
They  are  the  blithe  outrunners 

Who  trek  the  world's  long  reached  for  old  trails, 

Whereon  to  lay  the  payment  of  new  years. 

They  are  the  grave  cross-carriers 

Who  bear  stern  wooden- gibbets  on  their  backs, 

And  nail  their  loves  and  treasures  to  the  beams. 

They  are  out  princely  brothers, 

Born  of  the  womb  which  bore  us, 

Who  speak  for  us  amid  the  courts  of  life." 

— Henry  Barnett. 

—  from  THE  ABIDING  PAST  OR  FIFTY  YEARS  WITH  THE 

WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH 
1884-1934  (1936). 
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A  Poem  by  T.   S.  Eliot 

Remember  the  faith  that  took  men  from  home 
At  the  calling  of  a  wandering  preacher. 
Our  age  is  an  age  of  moderate  virtue 
And  of  moderate  vice 

When  men  will  not  lay  down  the  Cross 
Because  they  will  never  assume  it . 
Yet  nothing  is  impossible,  nothing, 
To  men  of  faith  and  conviction. 
Let  us  therefore  make  perfect  our  will. 
0  God,  help  us. 

T.   S.  Eliot,  COLLECTED  POEMS:  1909-1962 
— used  by  Thomas  A.  Langford  in 

CHRISTIAN  WHOLENESS   (1978),  p.  121. 

William  Glendenning  decided  to  follow  a  wandering  preacher,  John  Wesley. 
William  Glendenning  also  decided  to  follow  an  earlier  Wandering  Preacher, 
Jesus  Christ. 


A  Prayer  for  William  Glendenning:     Servant  of  God 

Blessed  Creator  and  Redeemer: 

William  Glendenning  claimed  your  lordship. 

He  claimed  your  redemption. 

He  rendered  service  in  the  Kingdom. 

He  called  others  to  the  Kingdom. 

He  traveled  for  the  Kingdom. 

He  knew  hardship  for  your  cause. 

He  knew  sacrifices  from  family  in  homeland. 

He  knew  adventures. 

He  saw  opportunities  for  helping  others. 
He  was  willing  to  make  a  new  beginning. 
His  life  became  an  adventure. 
For  his  gains  we  are  glad. 
For  his  boldness  we  are  glad. 
For  his  legacy  we  are  glad. 

For  his  meeting  house  in  the  wilderness  we  are  glad. 
May  we  see  his  usefulness. 

Help  us  hold  his  name  and  service  in  our  memories. 
Help  us  follow  in  his  train. 
You  are  our  largest  Heritage. 

Offered  by  Grady  L.  E.   Carroll,  a  pilgrim  on  the  way. 
Prompted  by  Dr.   Samuel  Duncan  McMillan  on  August  29,  1993 
So  be  it  this  day.  Amen. 
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D.    Some  Historical  Perspectives:     Colonial  and  Early  North  Carolina 

Statehood  Years 

In  1492  Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  the  New  World. 

In  1513  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  bestowed  the  name  "Florida"  in  the  New  World; 
he  retains  the  distinction  of  being  the  "official"  discoverer  of 
Florida  (Waterbury,  ed.,  THE  OLDEST  CITY,  pp.   18,  19). 

In  1524  Verrazzano,  Florentine  sailing  under  French  flag,  made  a  voyage 
along  the  coast,  the  first  recorded  European  contact  with  North 
Carolina  (Hill,  GUIDE  TO  MARKERS,  p.  21). 

In  1526(?)  Hernando  De  Soto  (1500-1542),  native  of  Spain,  Governor  of 

Cuba  from  1537-1542,  and  who  died  on  the  Mississippi  River,   is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  present-day  North 
Carolina  (NORTH  CAROLINA  ALMANAC,  p.  117). 

In  1526  coastal  Carolina  witnessed  its  first  shipwreck  and  shipbuilding, 
its  first  Christian  worship  service  (generally  accepted)  and  arrival 
of  the  original  black  slaves,  under  leadership  of  Lucas  Vasquez  de 
Ayllon,  a  Spanaird,  on  his  second  venture  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
(Holden,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE,  pp.  2,3). 

On  April  27,  1584,  Captain  Master  Philip  Amadas  Arthur  Barlowe  departed 
from  England  for  Virginia  (THE  FIRST  COLONISTS,  p.  1). 

In  1584  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  established  the  ill-fated  colony  of  Roanoke 
but  never  came  here  himself  (FRANCIS  ASBURY'S  AMERICA,  p.  51,75). 

In  1587,  under  direction  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  John  White  founded 
"Cittie  of  Raleigh"  and  returned  to  England. 

In  1587  the  first  recorded  baptisms  occurred  in  North  Carolina — Manteo 
and  Virginia  Dare. 

In  1590  White  returned  but  the  colony  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  word 
"Croatan"  carved  on  a  tree. 

In  1607  the  Jamestown  settlers  brought  the  incomparable  liturgy  of  the 
BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  in  the  English  language;  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  presented  to  the  English  public  in  1611. 

In  1620  the  MAYFLOWER  set  sail  from  Plymouth,  England,  where  names  of  Pil- 
grims are  posted  nearby  for  public  viewing. 

In  1624  Virginia  became  a  royal  colony,  and  the  territory  later  to  become 
Carolina  was  subject  to  the  British  crown's  disposal. 

In  1636  Harvard  College  was  founded  near  Boston. 

In  1639  the  first  brick  church  was  built  at  Jamestown  Settlement. 
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In  1640  the  BAY  PSALM  BOOK  was  the  first  book  printed  in  America  (Thrall 
and  Hibbard,  A  HANDBOOK  TO  LITERATURE,  1936,  p.  498);     the  BAY  PSALM 
BOOK  was  the  first  volume  printed  in  English  North  America  (Hawkins, 
THE  UNSUSPECTED  POWER  OF  THE  PSALM,  p.  97). 

In  1657  Nathaniel  Batts,   first  known  permanent  white  settler  in  the  Albe- 
marle Region,  had  a  house  on  the  Chowan  River  at  that  time. 

In  1662  the  oldest  recorded  land  grant  was  made  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1663  Charles  II' s  Charter  established  the  legal  status  of  religion  in 
the  Carolinas. 

On  March  24,   1663,  the  Carolina  Charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II  to  Eight 
Lords  Proprietors,  supporters  of  the  King  during  the  Restoration  of 
1660;   in  1947,  under  leadership  of  the  late  Dr.  Christopher  Critten- 
den,  the  document  was  purchased  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
slightly  over  $6,000;  Dr.  Crittenden's  portrait  hangs  in  the  Archives 
and  History  Building  on  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

In  1669  the  Old  South  Church  near  Copley  Square,  Boston,  was  founded  (in 
1992  affiliated  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ). 


In  1672  William  Edmundson  and  George  Fox,  Quaker  ministers,  preached  in 
the  Albemarle  Sound  region. 


In  1682  a  member  of  the  Carroll  Family  came  from  the  old  country  to  the 
American  colonies  (CARROLL  FAMILY  HISTORY) . 

In  1684  land  was  granted  to  Joseph  Scott  in  Perquimans  County,  North  Caro- 
line, on  which  the  Newbold-White  House  was  located,  oldest  known  house 
in  North  Carolina  (Hill,  GUIDE  TO  HIGHWAY  MARKERS,  p.  6). 

Hummock  House  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  Var- 
iant spellings  are  Hommock  and  Hammack,  all  derived  from  the  word  for 
hillock.     The  house  stands  on  ground  slightly  more  elevated  than  most 
of  Beaufort,  and  because  it  was  white  was  often  called  the  "White  House." 
In  recent  years  it  had  a  single  occupant,  visited  in  1990  by  the  Author 
and  his  wife.     (Watson,  SOCIETY  IN  COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  74). 

In  1689  King's  Chapel  was  built  in  Boston  near  the  First  Burying  Grounds  and 
has  reputedly  one  of  the  oldest  pulpits  in  the  country  (King's  Chapel 
brochure,   1990).     In  1736  Charles  Wesley  preached  there. 

In  1692  Salem  Village,  Massachusetts,  held  witchcraft  trials. 

In  1698  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  was  founded. 

In  1695  Wren  Building  was  constructed,  one  of  the  three  historical  build- 
ings on  the  campus  of  William  and  Mary  College  and  the  oldest  academic 
building  in  the  country.     The  Reverend  Jonathan  Allen  Minnick,  son  of 
Bishop  Minnick  of  the  Raleigh  Area  of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
former  associate  pastor  of  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,   is  an 
alumnus  of  the  College. 
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In  1700  the  estimated  population  of  North  Carolina  was  5,000.   It  had  fewer 
than  15,000  according  to  Price,  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
p. 7. 

In  1701  The  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
(S.P.G.)  was  founded. 

In  1705  the  Town  of  Bath  was  incorporated,  the  first  town  in  North  Caro- 
lina.    Bath  probably  contained  no  more  than  thirty  houses  during  the 
colonial  period;   it  was  an  official  port  of  entry,  with  limited  com- 
mercial importance.     (Watson,  SOCIETY  IN  COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
p.  75). 

In  1705-1708  Charles  Griffin  (about  1679-1720),  an  Anglican,  taught  school 
in  Pasquotank  County,  first  recorded  school  teacher  in  North  Carolina 
(Lefler,  p.   718;  Powell,  DICTIONARY,   II,  p.  370). 

In  1706,  the  Old  St.  Andrews  Parish  Episcopal  Church,  on  Highway  61,  in 

South  Carolina,   is  the  oldest  active  church  in  the  Carolinas  ("Gate- 
way to  Historic  Charleston,"  1992,  p.  25). 

In  1708  John  LaPierre  (ordained  in  1707)  came  to  the  American  colonies  and 
served  many  churches  on  our  coast  as  missionary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  (1732-1755) (Hill ,  MARKERS,  p.  32). 

In  1710  New  Bern  was  founded. 

In  1711  English  laws  regarding  religion  declared  to  be  in  force  in  North 
Carolina . 

About  1724-1726  the  Cupola  House  was  built  in  Edenton;  in  1756  bought  by 
Francis  Corbin,  land  agent  of  Lord  Granville;  in  1777  purchased  by 
Samuel  Dickinson,  prominent  physician,  whose  descendants  sold  the 
house  to  the  Cupola  House  Association  (Watson,  SOCIETY  IN  COLONIAL 
NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.  1). 

In  1729  the  Proprietary  Period  ended  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1732  the  first  S.P.G.  missionary  appointed  to  North  Carolina  was  the 
Reverend  John  Boyd. 

In  1733  English  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia,  a  buffer 
colony  between  British  South  Carolina  and  Spanish  Florida  (Waterbury, 
ed.,  THE  OLDEST  CITY,  p.  72). 

On  February  5,  1736,  John  Wesley  began  missionary  work  in  Georgia. 

In  1736  Charles  Wesley  (1707-1788),  after  mission  work  in  Georgia,  spent 
several  weeks  in  Boston  and  spoke  at  the  Old  North  Church  in  the 
North  End.     A  plaque  notes  this  event.     President  Gerald  Ford  vis- 
ited the  church  in  1976  and  Queen  Elizabeth  II  of  England.     In  Bos- 
ton Wesley  preached  six  times. 
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On  May  1,   1738,  with  Peter  Boehler,  a  Moravian  as  leader,   the  Aldersgate 
Street  Society  was  formed,  with  John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley  in 
attendance;  a  rule  was  formed  that  a  Love  Feast  should  be  held 
monthly  (Tees,  METHODIST  ORIGINS,  p.  143). 

On  September  3,  1738,  Charles  Wesley  noted  that  "he  preached  salvation 
by  faith  at  Westminster  Abbey,"  visited  by  the  Author  in  summer 
1952   (Baker,  A  UNITED  METHODIST  HERITAGE  TOUR  OF  ENGLAND,   p.  30). 

In  1739  George  Whitefield  made  his  first  visit  to  Bath,  North  Carolina, 
and  returned  in  1747. 

In  1739-1746  Scottish  Highlanders  migration  to  the  Cape  Fear  Valley  be- 
gan on  a  large  scale. 

On  Christmas  Day  1739  George  Whitefield  preached  in  New  Bern  and  declared 
North  Carolina  to  be  "the  greatest  waste  and  the  most  uncultivated 
of  spots,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spiritual  sense ." (Huggins ,  JOHN 
WESLEY,  p.  42). 

On  July  8,  1741,  at  Enfield,  Connecticut,  Jonathan  Edwards  delivered 

"Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  probably  the  most  famous  of 
American  minatory  sermons   (COLLEGE  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  p.  25). 

In  1744  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  (Presbyterian)   sent  John  Thompson  to 
minister  to  North  Carolina  Presbyterians. 

In  1744  John  Wesley  held  his  first  Conference  of  preachers  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  evangelical  work  in  the  British  Isles;  this  business 
session  was  called  a  "Conversation." 

About  1750  a  non-denominational  meeting  house  was  built  by  Nathaniel 

Harris,  attended  by  Washington  Duke,  and  became  Methodist  in  1808 
(now  Bethel  United  Methodist  Church)  ,  at  Bahama,  Durham  County 
(Hill,  MARKERS,  p.   55) . 

In  1753  Moravians  made  initial  settlement  at  Old  Town,  now  Bethabara, 
with  church  erected  in  1788,  one  mile  northeast  of  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina  (Hill,  MARKERS,  p.  86). 

In  1752  Bishop  Augustus  Spangenburg  led  a  party  to  survey  prospective 
lands  in  North  Carolina  for  possible  settlement;  later  99,985 
acres  were  bought  by  Moravians  from  Earl  Granville  in  a  tract  called 
Wachovia,  which  settlers  reached  in  November,  1753  (Watson,  SOCIETY 
IN  COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  55). 

In  1753  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  was  begun  and  organized  as  a  Monthly 
Meeting  in  1778;  present  building  was  erected  in  1875,  Guilford 
County  (Hill,  MARKERS,  p.  86). 


In  1753  the  first  "non-legal"  book  was  printed  in  North  Carolina  by  the 
Reverend  Clement  Hall. 
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In  1755  Sandy  Creek  Baptist  Church  was  organized  and  burned  in  1771; 

about  1778-1780  a  second  building  was  erected;   in  1823-1826  another 
edifice  was  erected  and  was  still  standing  in  1976  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty  (Calhoon,  RELIGION  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
p.  55). 

In  1755  Hugh  McAden  arrived  in  North  Carolina  and  visited  the  Piedmont 
and  Cape  Fear  areas. 

Shubal  Stearns  (1706-1771),  native  of  Boston,  became  a  Baptist  in  1751, 
was  ordained  in  1751,  at  Tolland,  Connecticut,  and  reached  North 
Carolina  in  1755. 

In  1756  Daniel  Marshall  was  a  founder-leader  of  Abbots  Creek  Baptist 

Church;   in  1822  it  was  located  in  Davidson  County;   in  1832  it  was 
in  the  Liberty  Association  (Huggins,  NORTH  CAROLINA  BAPTISTS,  p. 
400).     A  native  of  Virginia,  he  was  brother-in-law  of  Shubal 
Stearns,  and  labored  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
and  died  in  1784  at  Kioka,  Georgia,  where  he  established  a  church. 

In  1758  Alexander  Craigshead  arrived  in  Mecklenburg  to  minister  to  Pres- 
byterians  (Hill,  MARKERS,  p.  90). 

In  1758  John  Wesley  baptized  his  first  black  converts  and  received  them 
into  the  Methodist  Movement. 

In  1760  Methodist  colonists  arrive  in  America  (Rogers,  THE  STORY  OF  OLD 
ST.  JOHN  STREET,  p.  54). 

By  1763  a  post  road  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  colonies  connected  these 
localities:     Fort  George,  Maine;   Salem  and  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 
Annapolis,  Maryland;  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia;  Eden- 
ton,  Bath  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
Savannah,  Georgia;  and  St.  Augustine,  Florida  (Watson,  SOCIETY  IN 
COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  73). 

In  1765  colonists  boycotted  British  goods  in  protest  against  revenue- 
raising  Stamp  Act. 

In  1766  the  first  Methodist  Society  was  formed  in  New  York  City  (Raynor, 
THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  STREET  CHURCH,  1984,  p.  54). 

In  1769  John  Louis  Taylor,  First  Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina,  was 
born  in  London. 

In  1770  Tryon  Palace  construction  was  begun  by  Governor  William  Tryon 

and  destroyed    by  fire  shortly  after  the  American  Revolution;  recon- 
struction was  begun  in  1952  and  currently  opened  to  the  public; 
nearby  is  the  newly-opened  Civil  War  Museum  (about  1990)   for  tour- 
ists  (Alcott,  COLONIAL  HOMES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  96,97). 

On  January  15,  1771,  "Queen's  College  in  the  Town  of  Charlotte,"  North 
Carolina's  first  college,  was  chartered  by  the  state  legislature 
(Lefler,  HISTORY  OF  A  SOUTHERN  STATE,  p.  709). 
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In  1771  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790)  wrote  the  earliest  and  best  portion 
of  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   (COLLEGE  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  p.  49,50). 

In  1770's  Devereux  Jarratt   (1732-1802?),  an  Anglican  clergyman,  labored 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

In  1767  the  Chowan  County  Courthouse  was  built,   "the  finest  Georgian 

courthouse  in  the  South";  The  Edenton  Green,  facing  the  courthouse 
property,  has  been  part  of  the  courthouse  property  since  1712,  once 
equipped  with  stocks,   racks  and  pillory. 

Flora    MacDonald,  Scottish  heroine,  spent  the  winter  of  1774-1775  at 

Mount  Pleasant,  the  home  of  her  half-sister,  Annabella  MacDonald, 
which  stood  400  yards  southwest  of  Johnsonville ,  North  Carolina 
(Hill,  GUIDE  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGHWAY  HISTORICAL  MARKERS,  1990, 
p.  67). 

In  1770,   in  the  Boston  Massacre,  British  Redcoats  fired  into  a  Boston 
street  and  killed  eight  Americans. 

About  1771  Low's  Lutheran  Church  congregation  was  organized;  the  fourth 
church  was  erected  in  1971  on  site  of  original  log  structure  in 
Guilford  County  (Hill,  MARKERS,  p.  87). 

In  1771  the  Battle  of  Alamance  was  one  of  the  largest  armed  rebellions 
to  occur  in  pre-Revolutionary  America  (Price,  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
AND  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.  ). 

In  May  1775  the  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence"  appeared. 

In  1775  Devereux  Jarratt   (1732-1801)  Episcopal  clergyman,  visited  North 
Carolina  (Holden,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE,  p.  46). 

In  1775,   in  Boston,  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought. 

In  the  American  Revolution  (1775-1781)   important  conflicts  occurred  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina:     Moore's  Creek  Bridge  (Currie) ; 
King's  Mountain;  Guilford  Courthouse;  Surrender  of  British  Forces 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

In  1776  the  population  of  Philadelphia  reached  40,000  (Bilhartz,  ASBURY ' S 
AMERICA,  p.  51). 

In  1776  Thomas  Paine 's  "The  Times  That  Try  Men's  Souls"  appeared  in  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  JOURNAL  (COLLEGE  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,   p.  79,81). 

In  1777  Richard  Caswell  was  inaugurated  as  first  Governor  of  independent 
state  of  North  Carolina.     The  Richard  Caswell  Memorial  and  CSS  NEUSE 
state  historic  site  at  Kinston  possess  some  memorabilia  of  the  Cas- 
well Family. 

In  1780  Isaac  Anderson,  educator,  was  born  north  of  Lexington,  Virginia, 
of  Scotch-Irish  background,  became  Founder  of  Maryville  College, 
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Maryville,  Tennessee,   first  Alma  Mater  of  the  Author  (Lloyd,  MARY- 
VILLE  COLLEGE:   1819-1969,  pp.  74,75). 

In  1781  Cornwallis  made  the  Colonial  Inn  (established  about  1769)  ,  Hills- 
borough, North  Carolina,  his  headquarters,  also  visited  by  Aaron 
Burr,   later  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  General 
William  T.   Sherman's  "Burners,"  a  tavern  operating  in  1991. 

In  1772  Centenary  United  Methodist  Church,  New  Bern,  was  established 
(tradition) . 

In  1775  the  last  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts  (S.P.G.)  missionary,  the  Reverend  Charles  Pettigrew,  was  ap- 
pointed to  North  Carolina. 

On  July  4,  1776,  Congress  approved  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  October  1784,  at  New  Bern,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  voted 
to  fix  the  seat  of  North  Carolina  government. 

In  November  1787  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  authorized  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  to  establish  the  State's  permanent  capital. 

On  August  4,  1788,   the  Constitutional  Convention  voted  to  locate  the  new 
capital  within  10  miles  of  Isaac  Hunter's  Wake  plantation. 

On  November  21,  1789,  North  Carolina,  with  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
became  the  12th  state  to  ratify  the  new  United  States  Constitution. 

On  January  5,  1792,   the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  appointed  Commis- 
sioners to  select  a  site  for  the  new  Capital. 

On  March  20,  1792,  after  ten  days  of  viewing  the  proposed  sites,  the  Com- 
missioners selected  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  Joel  Lane  for  the  new 
capital  at  a  cost  of  $2,756.00.     Senator  William  Christmas,  a  sur- 
veyor, was  hired  to  lay  out  the  new  city,  with  lots  for  sale. 

In  November  1792  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  chose  the  name 

"Raleigh"  for  the  new  capital.  Alexander  Martin  (1740-1807),  six- 
times  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  suggested  the  name  "Raleigh"  for 
the  new  capital. 

In  1792  City  of  Raleigh  Lot  #176,  on  New  Bern  Avenue,  bore  the  name  Mrs. 
Glendenning . 

On  October  21,  1794,  William  Shaw  was  appointed  Raleigh  Postmaster,  with 
post  riders  carrying  mail  on  three  routes. 

On  December  30,   1794  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  met  for  the  firs 
time  in  Raleigh's  new  statehouse. 

When  William  Glendenning  first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,   is  not  known.     His  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  was  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1795. 
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In  1771  the  first  Court  House  for  Wake  County  was  formed  and  named  for 
the  wife  of  Royal  Governor  William  Tryon  (with  prison  and  stocks). 
In  1983  officials  of  the  Wake  County  Historical  Society  dedicated 
a  plaque  to  the  original  structure  on  the  corner  of  Boylan  Avenue 
and  Hargett  Street,  Raleigh. 

About  1782  McKnight's  Meeting  House  was  established  by  Methodists,  site 
of  Conferences  of  1789,  1790  and  1791,  under  leadership  of  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury  (Hill,  MARKERS,  p.  88). 

The  Moravians  were  reportedly  the  first  Americans  to  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July  officially  in  1783.     "Painting  by  John  Clymer  depicts  the 
Salem,  North  Carolina  Parade  of  July  4,  1783,  the  first  official 
celebration  of  Independence  Day  in  America"  in  book,  MYSTIC  CHORDS 
OF  HARMONY  by  Michael  H.  Kammen  (Calhoon,  RELIGION  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   20;  THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  Octo- 
ber 20,   1991,  p.  4J) . 

By  December  1784  approximately  sixty  Methodist  chapels  or  meeting  houses 
spread  over  the  landscape,  with  Methodist  Societies  spread  over 
North  Carolina  except  some  southeastern  counties  and  some  south- 
western counties   (Tees,  METHODIST  ORIGINS,  pp.  63,64). 

In  1785  Robert  Raikes,  resident  of  Gloucester,  England,  and  "father  of 

the  Sunday  School  Movement,"  published  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  COMPANION, 
a  simple  scripture  reading  book  (Robert  Raikes  File,  Carroll  Collec- 
tion) . 

In  1787  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  up  in  Philadelphia. 

In  December  1787  Cokesbury  College  was  opened  near  Abingdon,  Maryland, 

with  incorporation  and  authorization  to  confer  degrees  in  1794  (Clark, 
THE  METHODIST  EVANGEL,  p.  34). 

In  1788  Bethesda  Presbyterian  Church  was  founded  in  Aberdeen,  North  Caro- 
lina . 

In  1790  the  first  United  States  Census  was  taken.  North  Carolina  had 
393,751  citizens  (only  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania 
had  more  citizens) (Price ,  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
p.  7). 

In  1791  President  George  Washington  visited  several  North  Carolina  towns 

on  his  Southern  Tour.     (Lefler,  HISTORY  OF  A  SOUTHERN  STATE,  pp.  718, 
720)  . 

In  1791  the  congregation  of  Mt .  Harmony  United  Methodist  Church  was  orga- 
nized in  Cleveland  County,  North  Carolina,  near  Polkville;  church  is 
fourth  structure  at  the  site  (Hill,  MARKERS,  p.  122). 

In  1791  Boehm's  Chapel  was  constructed  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  oldest 
Methodist  buildings  in  the  United  States  still  in  use. 
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In  1792  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  was  convened  (THE  STORY  OF  OLD  JOHN  STREET  CHURCH:  1984, 
p.  54). 

In  1792  Jesse  Lee  was  the  first  person  to  suggest  the  "idea"  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  delegated  conference  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  (Feeman,  SILVER  TRUMPET,  p.  124). 

In  1792  Dr.   Thomas  Coke  and  Henry  Moore  wrote  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN 

WESLEY,  A.M.,   INCLUDING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREAT  AWAKENING  OF  RELIGION 
IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA,  OF  WHICH  HE  WAS  THE  FIRST  AND  CHIEF  INSTRUMENT, 
published  in  London,  Five  Shillings  in  Boards,  542  pages. 

In  1793  Cokesbury  School  was  founded  by  Methodists  on  the  Yadkin  River  in 
Davie  County  (then  Rowan)   two  years  before  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  began  operation  (Fick,  COUNTRY  COLLEGE  ON  THE  YADKIN,  p.  36). 

In  1795  Cokesbury  College  was  burned. 

In  1795  The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students, 

with  Hinton  James  as  first  enrollee,   from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

In  1799  the  Gales  Family  from  England  by  way  of  Philadelphia  arrived  in 
Raleigh  and  launched  a  journalistic  dynasty.     In  1981  an  official 
highway  historical  marker  was  placed  near  Davie  Street. 

In  1799  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bray  shipped  books  from  England  to  Bath  for 

the  first  public  library  in  the  colony  (Powell,  COUNTY  OF  ALBEMARLE, 
p.  81). 

On  January  21,  1795,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  chartered  Raleigh, 
with  seven  commissioners  appointed  to  govern  the  new  capital,  and  John 
Haywood  named  the  first  Intendant  of  Police  (later  renamed  Mayor). 

In  1798  the  City  of  Raleigh  Cemetery  was  established  on  East  Street.  In 

recent  years  a  marker  has  been  placed  at  the  entrance  on  East  Street. 

In  1798  Raleigh  was  made  the  place  of  common  residence  of  the  Governor. 

In  1798  William  R.  Davie,  native  of  England,  was  elected  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  served  one  term. 

In  1799  NORTH  CAROLINA  MINERVA  AND  RALEIGH  ADVERTISER  was  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  Raleigh. 

In  1800  North  Carolina's  population  was  478,103  (Lefler,  HISTORY  OF  A 
SOUTHERN  STATE,  p.  270). 

In  1800  Raleigh's  population  was  669,  with  85  families. 

In  1800-1801  Haywood  Hall,  Raleigh,  was  constructed  and  still  stands;  in 
1991  a  new  North  Carolina  highway  historical  marker  was  placed  at 
the  site,  correcting  an  earlier  date  of  construction. 
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In  1801,   the  City  of  Raleigh,  at  a  cost  of  $374,000,  bought  its  first  fire 
engine,  which  expelled  80  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

In  1803  the  amended  charter  granted  voting  rights  to  city  residents,  in- 
cluding non-slaves,  and  Raleigh  voters  elected  the  first  commission- 
ers . 


In  1801  Thomas  Jefferson  became  the  third  President  of  the  United  States. 


In  1802  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  six  million  persons 
(Asbury's  LETTERS,  p.  243). 


In  1803  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  made  and  doubled  the  size  of  the  nation. 


In  December  1808  Andrew  Johnson,  17th  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

In  1809  James  Madison  became  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 


In  1812  present  First  Baptist  Church,  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  was  or- 
ganized; in  recent  decades  a  history  has  been  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted (in  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  John  M.  Lewis). 

In  1816,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Jesse  Lee,  Francis  Asbury  and  William 
Glendenning,   the  American  Bible  Society  was  founded,  which  assumed 
the  task  of  printing  and  distributing  Scriptures  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas. 


In  1816  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  was  established,  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  William  McPheeters  as  first  Pastor.     In  1991  their 
HISTORY  was  published  and  distributed  to  the  public. 

In  1812  Jacob  Johnson,   father  of  Andrew  Johnson,  died  from  a  disease 

caused  by  an  over-exertion  in  saving  the  life  of  a  friend;   in  1867 
President  Johnson  attended  a  dedication  ceremony  for  a  red  limestone 
marker  to  his  father  in  the  Raleigh  City  Cemetery  on  East  Street. 
The  Andrew  Johnson  Historical  District,  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  has 
the  following  features:     Visitors  Center;  Literature;  Tannery  Lun- 
cheon; Andrew  Johnson  Tailor  Shop  (covered  by  Building);  Plaque  to 
Edmund  G.  Ross;  Andrew  Johnson  Original  Home;  Andrew  Johnson  Final 
Home  opening  onto  Main  Street;  Andrew  Johnson  Final  Resting  Place 
with  Pattersons;  Andrew  Johnson  Birthplace  Reproduction  on  Tusculum 
College  campus  five  miles  away  (He  walked  to  the  College  to  advance 
his  education.).     Asbury  United  Methodist  Church  is  nearby.  In 
1989  Hans  L.  Trefousse  was  the  author  of  ANDREW  JOHNSON:  A  BIOGRAPHY, 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  New  York  and  London,  pp.  463.     Members  of 
Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Washington,  voted  to  make  him  a  member. 
The  author  and  his  wife  visited  Greeneville,  Tennessee,   in  August 
1991. 


The  Raleigh  Revised  Census  (1990-1992)  has  been  placed  at  213,485  (THE 
NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  Wednesday,  August  12,  1992,  p.   4A) . 


PART  ONE:     THE  WESLEYANS  IN  SCOTLAND 
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Introduction 

Our  story  of  William  Glendenning,  who  became  an  American  Methodist 
Circuit  Rider,  Philadelphia  publisher,  and  citizen  of  the  new  "Capital 
Village  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,"  had  its  beginning  in  the  mists  of 
a  small  Scottish  town  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 

Following  are  sketches  of  Scottish  geography,  tourist  attractions, 
population,  national  government,  historical  notes,  selected  national 
leaders,  beginning  of  Christianity  in  the  land,  with  brief  subjects  of 
leading  literary  figures.     In  some  manner,  as  with  thousands  of  other 
lives,  the  inspiration  and  thrust  of  the  life  of  John  Benjamin  Wesley, 
High  Churchman  and  his  colleagues  touched  the  life  of  William  Glendenning 
and  acted  as  a  motivator  in  his  life.     Glendenning  on  our  American  shores 
struck  out  in  a  new  direction  and  gave  a  decade  of  service  on  circuits  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard. 
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A.     A  Glimpse  at  Scotland 


1 

1  . 

Geography 

9 

ropuidu ion 

3 . 

Languages 

4. 

Religion 

5. 

Literary  Figures 

6. 

Education 

7. 

Economy 

8. 

Miscellaneous 

1.  Geography 

Scotland,  a  part  of  the  British  Isles,  is  a  small  country.  It  lies 
to  the  North  of  England.  Its  westward  reach  includes  the  Inner  Hebrides 
and  Outer  Hebrides.  It  is  politically  linked  with  England.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II  spends  a  week  each  year  in  residence  at  Holyrood  House,  in  Edin- 
burgh. Tourists  may  visit  parts  of  the  residence.  A  Royal  Residence  is 
at  Balmoral,  used  for  holiday  retreats  annually.  Principal  Scottish  cit- 
ies and  towns  are  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Grantown  and  Dundee. 

In  summer  1993  sentiment  arose  in  public  for  independence  from  Great 
Britain  with  a  greater  measure  of  home  rule. 

2.  Population 

On  June  30,  1988,  THE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR  BOOK:   1991-1992   (p.  1303) 
gives  the  estimated  population  of  Scotland  as  5,090,770  persons.  The 
AAA  1992  TRAVEL  GUIDE  TO  EUROPE  (p.   284)  gives  the  population  as  5,094,000 
persons.     North  Carolina,   in  the  last  Census  of  1990,  had  listed  more  than 
six  million  citizens. 


3.  Languages 

Languages  are  English  and  Gaelic  (Gaelic  is  still  the  first  language 
of  the  Hebrides)    (AAA  TRAVEL  GUIDE  TO  EUROPE,  p.  284). 

The  recent  study,  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY,  does  not  provide 
numerical  strength  of  Scottish  Methodism. 

4.  Religion 

Presbyterianism  is  the  principal  religion  of  Scotland.     The  early  as- 
sociations of  William  Glendenning  with  religion  was  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  his  birthplace,  as  noted  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Following  are  notes  on  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  Scotland 
on  the  Island  of  Iona;  King  James  VI  of  Scotland  becoming  King  James  I 
of  England;  St.  Giles  Cathedral;  First  World  Missionary  Conference  at 
Edinburgh;  Religious  Situation  in  Glendenning ' s  Time;  The  Town  of  Moffatt, 
Scotland;  The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrews,  Moffatt,  Scotland;  Selected 
Scottish  Religious  Leaders;  John  Gowdy,  Scottish  Citizen  Became  an  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Bishop;  Selected  Scottish  Literary  Leaders. 
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The  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  Scotland:     The  Island  of  Iona 

The  little  island  of  Iona  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.     In  563 
St.   Columba  came  there  from  Ireland.     He  founded  a  monastery  which  became 
a  light  of  the  Western  world.     Each  monk  (better  called  hermit)  lived 
alone  in  a  bee-hive-shaped  hut — praying,  writing,  illuminating  manuscripts, 
and  going  on  missionary  journeys.     Patricius  (St.  Patrick),  a  Romanized 
Briton,  had  just  introduced  Christianity,   the  Latin  tongue  and  European 
culture  into  Ireland  early  in  the  fifth  century.     Columba,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  successors,  brought  these  things  to  Iona,  whence  Aidan 
and  his  disciples  carried  them  to  Northumbria.     So  in  a  roundabout  route 
the  British  Church  did  eventually  take  part  in  the  making  of  the  English 
Church   (Crosse,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,   pp.  11,12). 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Raleigh  has  presented  films  on  foreign  countries 
for  two  decades.     On  Monday,  April  27,  1992,  at  7:30  p.m.,   in  Jones  Audi- 
torium, Meredith  College,   the  group  offered  a  travelogue  on  Scotland  and 
the  Highlands.     The  Community  of  Iona  was  spotlighted  briefly,  with  the 
note  by  the  Narrator  that  27  Scottish  kings  are  buried  at  the  locality. 
(Source:     ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA) 

Thrall  and  Hibbard,   in  their  A  HANDBOOK  TO  LITERATURE,  p.   78,  has 
data  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  British  Isles. 


In  1603  King  James  VI  of  Scotland,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
of  England,  became  King  James  I  of  England.     His  name  has  been  given  to  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  HOLY  BIBLE,  as  it  was  translated  and  distributed 
in  his  reign.     Queen  Elizabeth  II  spends  a  week  in  residence  at  Holyrood 
House,  Edinburgh,  attending  state  functions  and  duties;  bestowing  honors; 
attending  games;  holding  garden  parties.     For  decades,  Balmoral  Castle  has 
been  a  Scottish  Royal  Residence. 

Many  Scots  in  search  of  employment  and  a  better  quality  of  life  have 
emigrated  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Studies  have  been  prepared  on 
the  Scottish  Highlanders  who  have  moved  into  North  Carolina. 

Several  American  Presidents  trace  their  lineage  to  Scottish  and  Irish 
backgrounds.     In  recent  decades,  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon  and  President  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan  have  shown  in- 
terest in  their  Anglo-Saxon  origins. 

George  II  served  from  1727  to  1760  (Marcham,  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
p.  934). 

King  George  III  reigned  from  1760  to  1820  (Crosse,  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,   p.  71). 

St.  Giles  High  Kirk  (St.  Giles  Cathedral) 

In  this  cathedral  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, John  Knox,  leader  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Scotland,  preached  his  fiery  sermons  from  1559 
to  his  death  in  1572.     The  church  was  built  between  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  greatly  altered  in  the  16th  century  Restoration,  and  restored 
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in  the  19th  century.     The  15th  century  crown-shaped  spire  is  a  notable 
architectural  feature.     The  cathedral's  interior  is  decorated  by  the 
colors  of  Scottish  regiments.     (AAA  1992  TRAVEL  GUIDE  TO  EUROPE,  p.  294). 

The  Author  visited  the  cathedral  in  summer  1952  and  the  Author  and 
his  wife  visited  the  cathedral  in  Spring  1990,  with  a  concert  program  in 
1990. 

Church  historian  Frederick  A.  Norwood  has  provided  data  on  the  1910 
Gathering  at  St.  Giles  Cathedral  in  GREAT  MOMENTS  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY, 
p.  121. 

This  is  the  High  Kirk  of  Edinburgh  which  has  been  for  over  1,000 
years  the  city  church  of  Edinburgh.     In  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  a  col- 
legiate church  reflecting  the  growth  of  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and 
most  of  the  building  was  done  between  the  13th  and  15th  centuries. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  St.  Giles  was  the  centre  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  led  here  by  John  Knox  (1514-1572),  and  of  the  vigorous 
developments  of  religion  and  society  thereafter.     (Brochure,   "St.  Giles 
Cathedral  Welcomes  You"  obtained  at  Cathedral  in  late  April  1990) . 

On  June  14,  1910,  the  First  World  Missionary  Conference  was  convened 
in  the  great  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh.    John  R.  Mott,  American  Methodist  layman,  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Conference.     One  thousand  and  two  hundred  delegates  attended  ses- 
sions.    In  eleven  years  the  gathering  of  churchmen  became  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Council  and  a  precursor  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Several  meetings  of  the  organization  have  met  in  several  countries  at 
stated  intervals.     In  1948  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  Lloyd,  President 
of  Maryville  College,  Tennessee,  was  a  delegate  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America.     The  churchman  spoke  to  faculty  and  students  in  chapel  programs 
of  his  experiences  at  the  international  gathering  and  offered  us  inspira- 
tion and  insights  into  the  event. 

Sources:     "John  R.  Mott:   Spokesman  for  Ecumenicity"  (TOGETHER  MAGAZINE, 
Sept.   1963);  Memories  -of  Dr.  Lloyd  at  Chapel  Programs,  1948. 

St.  Giles  Cathedral  is  the  principal  Presbyterian  church  in  Edinburgh 
and  stands  on  the  Royal  Mile.     The  Cathedral  was  built  largely  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.     The  central  tower  which  is  161  feet  high  is  surmounted 
by  the  famous  "Crown"  steeple  and  is  the  finest  of  three  surviving  examples 
in  Scotland.     The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  The  Thistle  have  a  fine  ornate 
chapel  in  the  Cathedral  which  dates  from  1911  (Cathedral  postcard  inscrip- 
tion, 1990). 

The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Moffatt,  Scotland 
Auldton,  Scotland,  was  the  original  town  of  Moffatt. 

In  early  Christian  times  it  had  a  chapel.     When  present  Moffatt  came  into 
existence,  the  Parish  Church,  surrounded  by  a  graveyard,  was  located  at 
the  southeast  of  present  High  Street.     In  1177  it  was  transferred  by 
Robert  de  Bruce  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow;   little  is  known  of  this  ancient 
church.     In  1790  a  new  parish  church  was  built  with  seating  for  1,000  per- 
sons.    James,  Earl  of  Hopetown  gave  land  opposite  the  Black  Bull.  The 
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Earl's  crest  of  the  Flying  Spur  was  affixed  to  the  spire  and  thus  called 
"Flying  Spur  Kirk." 

In  1887  a  new  church  replaced  the  old  church,  with  the  first  service  on 
September  23,   1887,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.     Then  all  farms  around 
Moffatt  on  the  Annandale  Estate  were  occupied  by  Johnstons,  and  we  see 
a  change  in  style  of  churches.     John  Starforth,  Edinburgh,  was  the  archi- 
tect.    The  early  English  Gothic  style  was  used  with  red  sandstone  from 
the  Corncockly  quarry.     Cost  of  the  church  and  manse  and  furnishings  and 
grounds  was  14,000  pounds.     In  1932  Mrs.  Goldie  Boag  gave  a  handsome  clock 
and  chimes  in  the  church  tower  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  Minister  of 
Tenandrt  in  Perthshire.     A  slogan  "Don't  wait  for  Easter — It's  Here"  was 
on  display  in  the  church.     In  1990  the  Reverend  Gerald  C.  Moule,  B.A., 
B.D.,  was  the  pastor.     Services  were  scheduled  for  each  Sunday  at  11:00 
a.m.     A  copy  of  "The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Moffatt"  secured  by  the 
Author  is  my  source  here.     It  indicated  no  membership  number,  no  date  of 
preparation,  no  annual  church  budget,  social  programs.     On  the  cover  was 
an  artist  rendering  of  the  front  of  the  church. 

William  Glendenning  and  his  family  must  have  known  of  the  church  and 
its  life  on  High  Street. 

In  1982  the  Queen  Mother  visited  the  church  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
clergyman  for  assistance  rendered  to  servicemen  by  the  congregation  in 
World  War  II,  which  was  framed  and  placed  in  the  church  narthex. 

The  Author  and  a  Canadian  friend  on  the  Trafalgar  Tour  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  on  May  2,  1990  visited  the  church  as  members  of  the 
tour  visited  a  local  textile  outlet  for  purchases.     The  church  history 
took  no  note  of  any  other  denominational  work  in  Moffatt. 

For  convenience  in  discussing  work  of  John  Wesley  and  later-day  Meth- 
odists in  Scotland,  editors  of  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY,  published 
in  1989  by  the  Synod  of  The  Methodist  Church  in  Scotland,  provided  these 
divisions  of  the  country:     Borders  and  East  Lothian,  Edinburgh,  The  Forth 
and  Fife,  Tayside,  Aberdeen  and  Moray  Firth,  Highlands  and  the  Islands  of 
the  West  Coast , -Orkney  and  Shetlands,  Strathclyde  and  the  South  West. 
William  Glendenning  was  born  in  Moffatt  in  Southern  Scotland. 

Simpson  and  Thompson,   in  TWENTY  SERMONS  BY  FAMOUS  SCOTCH  PREACHERS, 
listed  the  following  clergymen:     1.     Charles  Allan,  2.     James  Black, 
3.  W.  M.   Clow,  4.     R.  J.  Drummond,   5.     W.  W.  Gauld ,  6.     Arthur  J.  Gossip, 
7.     D.  H.  Hislop,  8.     Joseph  Johnston,  9.     Daniel  Lamont ,  10.     J.  H. 
Chambers  Macauly,  11.     W.  M.  MacGregor,   12.     H.  R.  Mackintosh,  13.  James 
Moffatt,  14.     George  H.  Morrison,  15.     James  F.  Padkin,  16.     James  A. 
Robertson,  17.     Charles  Robson,  18.     A.  Boyd  Scott,   19.     Hubert  L.  Simp- 
son, 20.     Lewis  A.   Sutherland,  21.     John  Knox. 

MINISTERIAL  DIRECTORIES  by  Nationalities  can  provide  more  current 
rosters  of  leaders. 

John  Knox;  David  Livingstone;  James  T.   Cleland;  James  Stewart; 
George  Metheson  (composer);  John  Bailie;  Robert  John  Miller. 

Dr.  High  Anderson  lectured  in  the  United  States,  including  engage- 
ments at  White  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

James  Stewart,  noted  clergyman. 
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George  Matheson,  Glasgow,  wrote  "0  Love  That  Will  Not  Let  Me  Go" 
(Wells,  p.  144). 

Norman  Macleaod,  clergyman,  wrote  "Courage,  Brother!  Do  Not  Stumble" 
(Wells,  p.  125). 

William  Barclay,  C.B.E.,  D.D.,  lecturer,  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Biblical  Criticism  and  author  of  books  on  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  was  born  at 
Wick,  Caithness,  in  1907,  and  died  on  January  24,  1978. 

David  Livingstone,  whose  statue  stands  in  Glasgow,  has  had  his  name 
given  to  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  affiliated  with 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Zion.     Bishop  William  Jacob  Wallis 
wrote  HISTORY  in  1974. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lister  (1827-1912)  originator  of  antiseptic  surgery. 

In  recent  years  Mrs.   Isabella  Cannon,  native  of  Scotland,  long-time 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  resident,  and  former  Librarian  at  North  Carolina 
State  College,  became  Raleigh's  First  Woman  Mayor.     She  brought  interna- 
tional attention  to  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  her  tenure.     Because  of  this 
distinction  she  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Elon  College,  Elon, 
North  Carolina.     The  Author  recalls  her  participation  at  the  Ground  Break- 
ing Ceremony  for  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Educator  Headquarters 
on  South  Street  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     She  will  have  a  role  in  de- 
ciding on  the  Two  Hundred  Distinguished  Citizens  in  Raleigh  Bicentennial 
Year. 


The  Reverend  Dr.  James  T.   Cleland  was  a  churchman  with  a  Scottish 
background.     He  served  as  Dean  of  the  Duke  University  Chapel;  as  a  member 
of  the  Divinity  School  faculty;  as  Professor  of  Homiletics;  and  teacher 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.   Samuel  Duncan  McMillan,  who  was  appointed  Senior  Min- 
ister, Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in 
1992.     Dr.  Cleland  spoke  at  Lenten  Services  at  Hayes  Barton  Church.  He 
was  the  author  of  THE  TRUE  AND  LIVELY  WORD:  A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  EFFECTIVE 
PREACHING,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1954,   120  pages. 

(Sources:     Dr.  McMillan  Interview,   1992;  Durden,  THE  LAUNCHING  OF  DUKE 

UNIVERSITY:  1924-1949,  pp.   188,189;  Personal  File  of  Author). 

5.     Selected  Literary  Figures 

Following  are  several  figures  that  are  prominent  in  Scottish  liter- 
ary history. 

a.  Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758) 

Poet 

b.  James  Boswell  (1740-1795) 

Biographer 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 
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Robert  Burns  (1759-1796) 
Poet 

Highland  Mary 

ROBERT  BURNS'   SCOTLAND  by  the  Reverend  M.  A.  Carruth 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832) 
Novelist 
IVANHOE 
ROB  ROY 

Thomas  Carlisle  (1795-1881) 
Biographer 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1850-1894) 
Novelist 
Poet 

James  Matthew  Barrie  (1860-1937) 
Playwright 

In  1919  he  became  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University 
(Twiss  and  Chenell,  FAMOUS  RECTORS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS,  p.  136) 

Archibald  Joseph  Cronin  (1896-1981) 
Novelist 

KEYS  TO  THE  KINGDOM 


(Sources:     Drabble,  ed.,  THE  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Skinner,  Robert  T. ,  THE  ROYAL  MILE 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  MODERN  AMERICAN  POETRY -MODERN  ENGLISH  POETRY). 

Thrall  and  Hibbard,   in  A  HANDBOOK  TO  LITERATURE,  pp.   393,394,  noted  the 
following  literary  figures  in  Scottish  literature:     Robert  Henryson;  William 
Dunbar;  Gavin  Douglas;  James  I;  Sir  David  Lyndsay ;  Alexander  Montgomerie; 
John  Knox;  James  Thompson;  Robert  Blair;  Adam  Smith;  David  Hume. 


Robert  Burns 

Robert  Burns,   farmer,  poet  and  excise-man,  was  born  at  Alloway,  near 
Ayr,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  on  July  21,   1759,  twelve  years  after 
Glendenning  in  Moffatt,  and  died  on  July  21,  1796.     The  two-roomed  cottage 
where  he  was  born  still  stands  and  contains  his  Bible.     In  1786  the  name 
Nurness  was  changed  to  Burns.     At  28  he  wrote  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     In  1791 
he  removed  to  Dumfries,  southward  from  Moffatt,  and  lived  there  until  his 
death.     He  and  his  wife  Jean  Amour  were  parents  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Burns  was  a  practicing  Christian  with  some  moral  lapses,  getting  some  help 
from  Protestant  clergymen  as  well  as  from  Bishop  Geddes,  Roman  Catholic. 
Some  of  Burns's  poems  were  written  in  English,  as  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  whereas  most  of  his  best  poems  and  songs  are  in  the  lowland  Scots 
language.     Poems  include  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  "To  A  Mouse,"  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  "Tam  O'Shanter"   (Burns  considered  this  to  be  his  best  work),  "My 
Love  Is  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,"  "The  Holy  Beggar,"  and  "Highland  Mary."  In 
1791  he  helped  without  pay  in  the  publication  of  many  lovely  Scottish  songs 
and  tunes.     His  poems  have  been  translated  into  Russian  and  Chinese.  He 
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became  a  Freemason.     His  surviving  letters  number  543.     In  1780  Burns, 
his  brother  Gilbert  and  five  other  young  men  founded  The  Bachelors'  Club. 
The  Robert  Burns  Country  is  near  Moffatt,  Scotland.     Alexander  Reid's  por- 
trait of  Burns  is  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery.     The  Robert 
Burns  Statue  was  erected  in  Dumfries.     A  Portrait  of  Robert  Burns  by  Al- 
exander Nasmyth  is  in  possession  of  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh.     Hardie's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  Sciennes  House,  Edinburgh,  is  in  the  Radio  Times  Hulton  Picture  Li- 
brary.    A  bust  of  Burns  by  Sir  John  Steele,  R.S.A.,  was  executed  for 
Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  London.     On  the  summer  1952  Greenslade 
Tour  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  author  visited  Dumfries  and  the 
Burns  Museum  in  the  town.     On  May  7,   1990,  our  Trafalgar  Tour  stopped  at 
Jedburgh,  Scotland,  where  the  author  purchased  a  copy  of  ROBERT  BURNS' 
SCOTLAND  ($1.75). 

ENGLISH  HERITAGE,  an  English  high  school  anthology  of  English  lit- 
erature by  Payne,  Neville  and  Chapman,   included  six  short  Burns  poems 
(1936)  which  we  studied  in  classes  at  Mill  Spring  High  School,  Polk 
County,  North  Carolina,   in  the  early  Forties,  under  tutelage  of  Mrs.  Nina 
Hall  McDonald. 

6.  Education 

Universities  are  located  at  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow. 

St.  Andrews  was  the  first  University  to  be  founded  in  Scotland  (one 
of  the  first  in  the  British  Isles  ranking  only  behind  Oxford  and  Cambridge). 
The  University  was  founded  in  1411,  with  the  office  of  Rector  as  the  head 
of  its  society  (Twiss  and  Chennell,  FAMOUS  RECTORS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS,  pp.  13, 
14). 

New  College  is  located  in  Scotland.     Herbert  Black,  native  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Presbyterian  clergyman,  received  part  of  his  higher  education 
at  the  school.     He  is  the  author  of  GOOD  GOD!  CRY  OR  CREED:  A  FORTHRIGHT 
LOOK  AT  HUMAN  SUFFERING  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WILL  OF  GOD,  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville  and  New  York,  1966. 

7.  Economy 

Sources  of  income  are  sheep,  wood  production,  whiskey  and  tourism. 

Tourist  attractions  are  Blair  Castle,  Edinburgh,  Moors,  Isle  of 
Skye,  Gretna  Green,  Dundee  Golf  Courses  and  Loch  Lomond. 

It  is  a  land  of  strife,  myths,  legends,  traditions,   folklore,  hos- 
pitality, clan  games,  castles,  song,  pride,  ballads,  scenery,  cultural 
attractions . 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  visited  by  several  American  Presidents 
with  Scottish-Irish  backgrounds,   including  John  F.  Kennedy,  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan.     The  plane  crash  at  Lockerbie,  Scotland, 
in  recent  years  has  brought  it  regularly  into  the  international  spot- 
light  (FAMOUS  RECTORS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS,  p.  64). 
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8.  Miscellaneous 

The  Palace  of  Holyrood  is  in  Edinburgh,   "a  house  of  many  memories." 
Many  celebrities  rest  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  ruined  Chapel,  in- 
cluding Thomas  Lyon-Bowes   (1773-1846)   the  11th  Earl  of  Strathmore.  His 
son,  Lord  Glamis,  had  the  chief  share  in  entertaining  the  exiled  French 
monarch  Charles  X.     Fourth  in  descent  from  the  11th  Earl  are  Lady  Elphin- 
stone  and  Queen  Elizabeth,   the  Queen  Mother.     Our  Tour  of  the  British 
Isles  in  April/May  1990  included  a  visit  to  the  Palace  and  Chapel  with 
Art  Gallery  inspection.     (Skinner,  THE  ROYAL  MILE,  pp.  103-105). 

Francis  J.  McConnell,  Bishop  of  Methodist  Church,  wrote  BY  THE  WAY 
in  1952  and  included  this  experience  of  travel  to  England:     "In  1932  I 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Uniting  Conference  of  the  various  bodies  of  English 
Methodism,  held  in  Albert  Hall  in  London.     The  meeting  was  notable,  not 
so  much  for  anything  that  was  said,  as  for  what  was  done  and  for  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  it  was  done.     It  had  been  said  for  years  that  it  was 
advisable  for  English  Methodists  to  unite  in  face  of  the  vigor  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England.     I  did  not  think  of  that  any  of  the  time  I  was 
there,  but  only  of  the  might  and  fineness  of  the  experience  as  an  uplift 
in  itself. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  Duke  of  Kent,  afterward  King,  who 
came  to  the  uniting  session  of  the  conference  as  the  representative  of 
his  father,  who  was  then  King.     The  Duke  had  an  infirmity  of  speech;  his 
vocal  organs  were  slow  to  respond.     The  peculiarity  was  noticeable  but 
no  more  so  than  his  poise  and  coolness.     He  showed  no  trace  of  embarrass- 
ment as  he  read  his  address.     He  gave  the  impression  of  understanding  his 
limitation  and  knowing  precisely  what  to  do  with  it.     I  sat  within  a  few 
feet  of  him  and  saw  some  of  the  steadiness  of  his  self-control."     (p. 197) 

At  the  end  of  our  Tour  of  the  British  Isles,  we  spent  some  time  in 
London.     We  strolled  on  The  Mall,  saw  the  exterior  of  Clarence  House, 
home  of  the  Queen  Mother,  and  the  statue  of  the  late  King  George  VI  near 
the  Royal  Residence. 

In  Edinburgh,  a  wynd  was  opened  from  end  to  end — a  thoroughfare — 
while  a  close,  being  private  and  open  at  one  end  during  the  day,  was 
closed  at  night.     (Robert  T.   Skinner,   in  THE  ROYAL  MILE,  p.   8).     In  the 
1980' s  Raleigh  City  officials  began  to  use  the  term  wynd  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Old  Raleigh  Subdivision. 

In  the  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  about  12,000  peo- 
ple left  for  America  and  30,000  for  the  colonies  (EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH 
WESLEY,   p.  7). 

Edinburgh  and  Ayr  Notes 
A. 

Charles  Dickens,  novelist,  was  a  Freeman  of  the  Scottish  capital. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  a  Freeman  of  Edinburgh.    (THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER, 
6-13-91).     On  September  3,  1759,  Benjamin  Franklin  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
and  went  to  Mrs.   Cowan's  Boarding  House,  Milne  Square  (Skinner,  ROYAL 
MILE,  p.  44). 
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B. 

In  the  Southwest  of  Scotland  visitors  to  Scotland  may  see  the  scenery 
of  Dumfries  and  Galloway.     Ayr  is  the  center  of  "Robbie  Burns"  country, 
and  to  the  south  is  Culzean  Castle,  a  National  Trust  property,   the  top 
flat  of  which  was  given  to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.     (Horner,  EX- 
PLORING SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY,   p.  28). 

C. 

On  June  11,  1991,   Sean  Connery,  Edinburgh's  most  famous  son,  was  made 
a  "Freeman"  of  the  Scottish  capital.     He  starred  in  several  James  Bond 
films  and  won  an  Oscar  for  his  role  as  a  Chicago  cop  in  "The  Untouchables." 
(THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  June  13,  1991). 

D. 

The  Edinburgh  International  Festival,  the  world's  largest  arts  fes- 
tival, has  been  scheduled  for  August  15  through  September  4,   1993.  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  will  be  performed  in  German,  running 
almost  four  hours  and  including  two  hundred  extras   (actors  and  actresses) . 
While  most  festival  goers  will  understand  the  plot  of  the  drama,  authori- 
ties will  provide  a  synopsis   (THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  April  2,  1993). 

In  the  Trafalgar  Tour  of  the  British  Isles  (England,  Wales  and  Scot- 
land) in  April/May  1990  we  spent  several  hours  in  one  afternoon  in  Moffatt, 
Scotland.     A  Canadian  and  I  went  to  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrews  (Pres- 
byterian),  for  a  brief  visit.     We  saw  in  the  entrance  the  framed  letter  to 
the  local  church  from  the  Queen  Mother,  thanking  the  congregation  for  their 
support  of  servicemen  in  World  War  II  in  the     European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions.    We  noted  the  large  sanctuary  and  HYMN  BOOKS.     I  secured  a  printed 
short  history  of  the  church  for  future  reading  and  reference.     A  letter  of 
inquiry  from  the  Author  to  the  Pastor  of  the  church  about  the  possibility 
of  a  Methodist  church  in  Moffatt  brought  no  response. 
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B.     Evangelical  Leaders  in  Scotland 

Introduction 

1.  George  Whitefield 

2.  John  Wesley 

3.  Charles  Wesley 

4 .  Thomas  Coke 

5.  Adam  Clark 

6.  Leaders  with  Irish  and  Scottish  Backgrounds  and  Associations 

Introduction 

Beginning  in  1741  and  continuing  for  several  decades  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival  in  the  British  Isles  extended  their  preaching  efforts 
into  Scotland.     In  order  of  their  appearances  in  the  land  beyond  the  Bor- 
der were  these  men:     George  Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley, 
Thomas  Coke,  with  notes  on  itineraries,  riding  companions,  crowds,  re- 
sponses and  legacies.     In  the  evangelical  work  John  Wesley  enlisted  the 
aid  of  itinerants  including  these  men:     Alexander  Mather,  Thomas  Rankin 
and  Duncan  McAllum.     Thomas  Rankin  played  an  important  role  in  early 
American  Methodism.     John  Wesley's  outreach  into  Scottish  cities  and 
towns  marks  indirectly  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  William  Glendenning 
and  his  volunteer  work  on  the  American  scene  in  later  years.     It  is  un- 
clear to  the  Author  when  Glendenning  first  took  conscious  notice  of  the 
work  and  influences  of  John  Wesley. 

1.     George  Whitefield 

a.  Thumbnail  Sketch;  b.  JOURNAL  Quotation;  c.   Spelling  of  Name;  d.  Quota- 
tion; e.   Some  George  Whitefield  Epithets;   f.  Whitefield's  Georgia  Prayer; 
g.   Interest  in  Evangelizing  in  Scotland;  h.   Initial  Visit  to  Scotland; 
i.  Edinburgh;  j.  Publicity  for  Preaching  Appearances;  k.   English  and  Scot- 
tish Financial  Support;  1.  Distinction  in  History  of  Religion;  m.  Influ- 
ences in  Scotland;  n.  Whitefield  and  a  Scottish  Theater;  o.  Whitefield's 
Printed  Sermons;  p.   Charles  Wesley  on  George  Whitefield;  q.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  James  Boswell  on  George  Whitefield;  r.  Francis  Asbury  on  George  White- 
field;   s.   George  Whitefield's  Scottish  Biographer:  John  Gillies;  t.  George 
Whitefield  Memorabilia  at  Museum;  u.  George  Whitefield  Scholarships. 

a.     Thumbnail  Sketch 

George  Whitefield  was  born  in  England  in  1714  and  died  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1770.     He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University.     His  career  was 
based  in  The  Church  of  England.     He  had  a  colorful  career  as  an  interna- 
tional revivalist  and  visited  the  American  colonies  seven  times.  White- 
field  and  John  Wesley  were  friends  but  disagreed  over  Whitefield's  Cal- 
vinism and  Wesley's  Arminianism.     Whitefield  evangelized  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  smaller  towns  prior  to  the  birth  of  William  Glendenning  in 
Scotland  in  1747.     Whitefield  carries  on  the  Wesleyan  tradition  of  pre- 
paring a  JOURNAL,  which  chronicled  his  travels  and  religious  experiences. 
In  the  twentieth  century  church  historians  have  highlighted  his  career  in 
biographies:     Belden  (Englishman),  Henry  and  Stout   (Americans).     His  ca- 
reer and  legacy  continue  to  merit  study  which  produces  more  articles  and 
other  writings. 
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No  account  has  been  discovered  that  shows  Whitefield  and  William 
Glendenning  met  each  other  in  Scotland. 


b.     JOURNAL  Quotation 


"Last  night  God  brought  me  hither. . .welcomed  in  the  name  of  twenty 
thousand.     The  streets  were  all  alarmed.     By  three  o'clock  this  morning 
people  were  coming  to  hear  the  word  of  God."     whitefield  in  Glasgow, 
1742. 

Belden,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  p.  113 


c.     Spellings  of  Name 


Whitefield  was  spelled  both  ways — Whitfield  and  Whitefield  and  pro- 
nounced Whit-field.     At  Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel  there  were  until  1944 
Manuscripts  bearing  signature  in  both  styles.     (Belden,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD, 
p.  ID- 

d.  Quotation 


"I  would  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out." 

Harry  C.   Stout,  THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST,  p. 277 
(while  on  evangelical  tour  of  New  England) 

e.  Some  George  Whitefield  Epithets 

(1)  The  Grand  Itinerant 

(2)  Wayfaring  Witness 

(3)  American  Awakener 

(4)  Dr.  Squintum 

(5)  A  Pauline  Evangelist 

(6)  An  American  Patriot 

(7)  The  Unwavering  Witness 

(8)  The  Wayfaring  Witness 

f.  Whitefield's  Georgia  Prayer 

"God  give  me  a  deep  humility,  a  well-guided  zeal,  a  burning  love 
and  single  eye,  and  then  let  men  or  devil  do  their  worst." 

William  Barclay,  MEN  AND  AFFAIRS,  p.  55 


g.     Interest  in  Evangelizing  in  Scotland 


George  Whitefield  traveled  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland  and 
the  American  colonies.     His  "central  interest"  was  Scotland.     In  many  ways 
Scotland  resembled  America,  specifically  the  Middle  and  New  England  colo- 
nies.    Scotland  came  through  the  English  Reformation  with  strong  distaste 
for  episcopal  government,  Anglican  forms  of  ritual,  and  Arminian  theology. 
The  Scots  doctrinally  clung  to  the  Westminster  Confession.     Scotland  in- 
stitutionally organized  itself  into  a  national  Scottish  Kirk  after  the 
pattern  of  John  Knox's  Presby terianism .     Scottish  Presbyterianism ,  as  with 
American  Puritans,  had  set  forms  of  faith  that  created  a  perfect  environ- 
ment for  "Whitefield's  novel  presentations."    Whitefield's  instincts  ran 
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toward  Calvin's  frequent  usage  of  theatrical  images  and  meizaphors.  The 
church  permeated  all  stratifications  of  society,  and  created  a  population 
that  was  highly  literate  and  sophisticated  theologically.     (Stout,  THE 
DIVINE  DRAMATIST,  p.  134). 

h.  Initial  Visit  to  Scotland 

Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,   remarkable  men  who  made  the  secession 
from  the  Scotch  Church,   invited  Whitefield  into  Scotland.     In  1741  he 
accepted  the  invitation. 

On  July  30,   1971,  Whitefield  reached  Scotland,   ten  years  prior  to 
John  Wesley's  initial  visit,  and  immediately  began  preaching  at  Dumferm- 
line,  hometown  of  Ralph  Erskine.     He  also  preached  in  Edinburgh  "to  many 
thousands  in  a  place  called  Orphan  House  Park."    His  itinerary  included 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Paisley,  Perth,   Stirling,  Falkirk,  Airth, 
Kingglossie,  Colross,  Kinross,  Cupar  of  Fife,   Inverkeithong ,  Newbattle, 
Galashiels,  Maxton  (Belden,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  p.  125). 

Six  years  after  George  Whitefield's  initial  visit  to  Scotland's  soil 
William  Glendenning  was  born  at  Moffatt,  Scotland. 

i.  Edinburgh 

In  1742  George  Whitefield  traveled  to  Edinburgh  and  realized  succes- 
ses that  equaled  or  surpassed  those  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Edinburgh, 
"a  bustling  port  city,"  boasted  a  population  of  seventy  thousand.  Small 
than  London,   it  was  far  larger  than  any  American  urban  center  and  geograph- 
ically central  to  many  communities  in  southern  Scotland.     Overflow  crowds 
pushed  him  to  open  fields.     As  was  his  custom,  he  preached  outside  daily — 
away  from  regular  local  worship  times.     (Stout,  THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST: 
GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  AND  THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  EVANGELICALISM,   p.  140). 

j.     Publicity  for  Preaching  Appearances 

George  Whitefield's  style  of  preaching  has  been  given  close  examina- 
tion by  writers  and  church  historians.     The  elements  of  tears,  passions, 
and  consolation  combined  to  produce  a  new  and  powerful  form  of  preaching. 
His  voice  was  likened  to  the  "roar  of  a  lion."     He  offered  a  message  of 
compassion,   suffering  and  comfort.     The  tone  of  his  expression  was  pater- 
nal.    Twentieth  century  listeners  and  viewers  would  have  been  distracted 
by  his  cross-eyed  stare.     Some  applied  the  epithet  "Dr.   Squintum,"  which 
appears  in  publications.     Historian  Jon  Butler  noted  that  many  typical 
eighteenth  century  viewers  saw  this  as  "a  sign  of  power  and  supernatural 
presence."    Wherever  Whitefield  traveled,  news  of  his  appearance  spread 
by  word  of  mouth.     Whitefield  discovered  that  the  press  built  audiences 
as  surely  as  word  of  mouth.     He  became  news  in  a  news-starved  society. 
Portraits  also  placed  him  in  the  public  eye.     For  the  first  time  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  joined  the  company  of  generals, 
governors,  and  actors  as  a  news  agent.     Self-promotion  came  easily  to  the 
evangelist.     Letters  also  carried  word  of  his  appointments  (Stout,  THE 
DIVINE  DRAMATIST,   p.  30). 

In  1745  Samuel  Kneeland  and  Thomas  Green's  BOSTON  GAZETTE,  "virtual- 
ly a  religious  magazine,"  printed  the  schedule  of  Whitefield's  travels, 
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with  character  endorsements  that  denied  charges  against  Whitefield  as 
embezzler  of  funds  and  founder  of  a  party  (Stout,  THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST, 
p.  193). 

k.     English  and  Scottish  Financial  Support 

In  Scotland  George  Whitefield  issued  calls  to  repentance  and  regen- 
eration.    A  "steady  stream  of . . . of f erings"  came  in  from  ordinary  men  and 
women  drawn  to  the  evangelical  revivals.     Participating  also  were  nobil- 
ity, led  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  and  Lord  Ray.     Older  women  proved 
helpful:  Lady  Mary  Hamilton,  Lady  Frances  Gardiner,  Lady  Jane  Nimms,  and 
Lady  Dirleton,  all  substantial  contributors.     Collectively  these  meant  a 
house  for  travel  in  Scotland  and  additional  offerings  for  Bethesda,  the 
Georgia  orphan  house.    (Stout,  THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST:  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  AND 
THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  EVANGELICALISM,   pp.  143,144). 

Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen  also  contributed  to  the  support  of  Princeton 
College.     Belden,   in  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  has  provided  a  study  of  contribu- 
tions of  Whitefield  to  American  higher  education.     (Stout,  THE  DIVINE 
DRAMATIST,  pp.  143,144). 

1.     Distinction  in  History  of  Religion 

Whitefield  was  unmatched  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America  for  his 
marketing  religion  in  the  eighteenth  century (Stout ,  THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST: 
GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  AND  THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  EVANGELICALISM  IN  METHODIST 
HISTORY,  April  1992,  p.  188). 

m.     Influences  in  Scotland 

Whitefield  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Thomas  Rankin  of 
Dunbar,   Scotland.     Rankin  became  an  assistant  of  John  Wesley  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies. 

A  man  whom  Whitefield  greatly  influenced  in  Scotland  was  the  Rever- 
end Alexander  Craighead.     Craighead,   in  turn,   inspired  the  Presbyterian 
patriots  who  framed  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration.     This  became  the  model 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  made  only  a  year  later  at  Philadel- 
phia . 

In  1750  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  six  million. 

In  1801  it  was  nine  million. 

In  1850  it  was  eighteen  million. 

William  Barclay,  noted  Scottish  scholar  and  author,  prepared  a  re- 
view of  a  book  on  Whitefield. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  permanent  capital,  was  founded  in  1792. 
Whitefield  died  in  1770 — some  twenty-two  years  prior  to  this  historical 
event . 


Sources:     Belden,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  pp.   125,239,244;  Rawlins,  ed., 

WILLIAM  BARCLAY:  MEN  AND  AFFAIRS,  p.  93;  Robert  Southey,  THE 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  p.  260. 
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n.     Whitefield  and  a  Scottish  Theater 

George  Whitefield,  with  a  strong  interest  in  acting,  recognized  the 
theater  as  the  church's  "greatest  rival."    Wherever  he  preached,  he  made 
efforts  to  close  down  theaters.     On  his  seventh  visit  to  Scotland  in  1753 
he  spoke  near  a  Glasgow  theater  and  angrily  denounced  playgoing.  When 
the  theater  was  dismantled  later,  Whitefield  was  blamed  by  authorities 
for  inciting  the  mob  that  brought  it  down.     Whitefield  noted  the  irony. 
The  idea  that  he  would  incite  a  mob  was  "entirely  false."    He  conceded 
that  "I  thought  it  my  duty  to  show  the  evil  of  having  a  playhouse  erected 
in  a  trading  city-almost,   too,  before  the  very  door  of  the  university." 
(In  the  Middle  Ages,   in  England,   the  church  presented  morality  plays  for 
public  edification  and  entertainment.     "Everyman"  was  a  noted  example  of 
morality  play) (Stout,   THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST,   pp.  236,237). 

o.     Printed  Sermons 

For  study  there  are  sixty-three  printed  sermons  by  Whitefield. 
Forty-six  of  these  originated  while  he  was  in  his  twenties  and  were  re- 
printed on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  throughout  his  lifetime.  (Stout, 
THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST,  p.  45). 

EIGHTEEN  SERMONS  by  George  Whitefield  was  published  at  Newburyport 
in  1797   (Bucke,  ed.,  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Vol.   I,   p.  689). 

p.     Charles  Wesley  on  George  Whitefield 

"Whitefield  begins  his  course,  and  rises  fair, 
And  shouts  and  glitters  like  a  blazing  star. 
He  lets  his  light  on  all  impartial  shine, 
And  strenuously  asserts  the  birth  divine, 
While  thousands  listen  to  th 1  alarming  song, 
And  catch  conviction  darted  from  his  tongue." 

Source:     Huff,  UNITED  METHODIST  MINISTERS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
BICENTENNIAL  EDITION,   1985,   p.  354. 

q.     Dr.  Johnson  and  James  Boswell  on  George  Whitefield 

In  the  Augustan  Age  of  English  letters  Dr.   Johnson  was  arbiter. 
James  Boswell,   the  mentor's  biographer,  considered  Whitefield's  eloquence 
powerful,  but  Johnson  thought  the  popular  preacher  no  orator.     He  would 
not  allow  much  merit  to  Whitefield's  oratory.     "His  popularity,  sir," 
said  he,  "is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner.     He  would  be 
followed  by  crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  nightcap  in  the  pulpit  or  were  he  to 
preach  from  a  tree."     (Henry,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD:  WAYFARING  WITNESS,  p. 56). 

r.     Francis  Asbury  on  George  Whitefield 

In  1798,  Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  on  a  visit  to  Massachusetts,  noted 
the  following  about  George  Whitefield:     "On  Tuesday  we  began  our  journey 
for  the  Province  of  Maine:  we  passed  through  Danvers ,  Salem,  Beverly; 
thence  to  Hampton,  where  we  were  kindly  entertained  by  some  aged  people; 
dined  and  hasted  along  through  Ipswich,  and  thence  to  Newburyport;  here 
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I  passed  the  sight  of  the  old  prophet,  dear  Whitefield's  tomb,  under  the 
Presbyterian  meeting  house.     His  sermons  established  me  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  more  than  anything  I  ever  heard  or  had  read  at  that  time; 
so  that  I  was  remarkably  prepared  to  meet  reproach  and  persecution." 
(Asbury,  JOURNAL,  Vol.   II,  p.  168). 

s.     George  Whitefield's  Scottish  Biographer:     John  Gillies 

In  1771-1772  John  Gillies'  edition  of  THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD, 
in  six  volumes,  with  sermons,  letters,  and  pamphlets,  was  published  in 
London.    (Stout,  p.  290). 

Gillies  was  "the  moderate  Scottish  preacher"  and  a  close  friend  of 
Whitef  ield. 

Whitefield  "moved  with  such  vehemence  upon  his  bodily  frame";  audi- 
ences left  drained  and  emptied  of  all  emotional  resources.     Speaker  and 
listeners  were  exhausted. 

Gillies  noted  Whitefield  had  the  run  of  the  Scottish  lowlands  and 
the  cities,  after  opposition  died  down. 

Gillies  memorialized  Whitefield  in  a  similar  vein  to  John  Wesley. 
Whitefield's  "strong  and  musical  voice,"  "lively  imagination,"  and  dra- 
matic style  were  all  important,  but  none  accounted  for  the  full  measure 
of  the  man.     Gillies  noted  his  capacity  for  friendship.     "He  had  a  heart 
deeply  exercised  in  all  the  social  as  well  as  religious  affections." 

Dr.  Gillies,  on  Thursday,  June  29,  1755,  preached  for  John  Wesley 
near  Newcastle. 


Source:     Stout,  Harry  S.,  THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST:  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  AND  THE 
RISE  OF  MODERN  EVANGELICAL I AM,  pp.  76,139,140,141,208,218,286; 
Curnock,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Vol.  4,  p.  117); 

t.     George  Whitefield  Memorabilia  at  Museum 

In  August  1991  curators  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  Museum  in  the 
World  Methodist  Building  at  Lake  Junaluska,  North  Carolina,  possessed  a 
black  frame  collapsible  pulpit  in  good  condition  used  by  evangelist  White- 
field  in  the  1740's  through  the  end  of  his  career  in  1770.     Under  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Joe  Hale,  working  on  the  grounds,  we  visited  the  Museum  and 
saw  the  wide  range  of  portraits  and  paintings  and  artifacts  on  early  Amer- 
ican and  British  Methodism  pointing  up  our  heritage.     Nearby  is  the  Sus- 
anna Wesley  Garden. 

Source:     Lasley,  NAMES  AND  PLACES:  A  LAKE  JUNALUSKA  CYCLOPEDIA,  p.  42. 
u.     George  Whitefield  Scholarship 

(1)  Henry,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD:  WAYFARING  STRANGER  (1957) 

(2)  Belden,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD:   THE  AWAKENER — A  MODERN  STUDY  OF  THE  EVAN- 

GELICAL REVIVAL     (         ) . 

(3)  METHODIST  HISTORY  (1962-        ).     Articles  and  reviews  and  travels 

(January  1968) . 
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(4)  WHITEFIELD  JOURNALS:  1737-1745. 

(5)  Ryle  and  Eilot ,   SELECTED  SERMONS  OF  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  (1958,  1959,  1964), 

paperback. 

(6)  WORLD  PARISH  articles. 

(7)  Ellis,   Pound  and  Spohn,  THE  COLLEGE  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

(8)  Stout,  Harry  S.,  THE  DIVINE  DRAMATIST:  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  AND  THE  RISE 

OF  MODERN  EVANGELICALISM,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  William  B.  Ferd- 
mans  Publishing  Company,  1991,  301  pages.     This  study  provides  an 
extensive  listing  of  sources  for  scholarly  study. 

(9)  Final  Resting  Place,  Old  Presbyterian  Church,  Newburyport ,  Massachusetts. 

(10)  World  Methodist  Council  Museum  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly,  North  Carolina. 

(11)  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Volume  23,  1960,  p.  576. 

(12)  THE  LIFE  OF  WHITEFIELD  (brochure  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts). 

(13)  Harmon,  Nolan  B.,   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  WORLD  METHODISM. 

(14)  Dallimore,  Arnold,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD:  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  GREAT 

EVANGELIST  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  REVIVAL  (1970) .     Banner  of 
Truth  Trust. 

(15)  The  Methodist  Museum,  Epworth  By  The  Sea,  Georgia. 

(16)  Articles  by  scholars  in  HISTORICAL  HIGHLIGHTS,  Georgia  Conference  of 

The  United  Methodist  Church. 

(17)  Queen,  LEST  WE  FORGET. 

(18)  Dr.  William  S.  Powell,  editor  of  the  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

BIOGRAPHY,  noted  to  the  Author  that  Whitefield  will  not  be 
included  in  the  DICTIONARY. 

2.     John  Wesley:     Founder  of  Methodism 

Biographical  Sketch;  A  Priest  in  The  Church  of  England;  Early  Uses  of  Meth- 
odists in  British  Isles:  Observations;  John  Wesley's  Private  Seal;  John 
Wesley  Quotations;  John  Wesley's  Disciplined  Life;  John  Wesley's  Table 
Grace;  John  Wesley's  Covenant  Prayer;  John  Wesley's  Devotional  Life;  John 
Wesley  and  the  Church  Universal;  John  Wesley  Considered  by  American  Meth- 
odists As  An  Episcopal  Leader;  John  Wesley's  Scottish  Itinerary  Announce- 
ments; John  Wesley's  Income;  John  Wesley's  Visits  to  Scotland;  John  Wes- 
ley's Field  Bible;  John  Wesley  and  His  Stewards;  John  Wesley's  Advice  on 
Sermons;  John  Wesley's  Disciplinary  "Business  of  an  Assistant:  1749";  John 
Wesley's  Class  Meetings;  John  Wesley  in  Historic  Succession  to  Biblical 
Itinerant  Preachers;  John  Wesley  On  a  Wide  Circuit;  John  Wesley  Encouraged 
JOURNAL  Preparation  by  His  Preachers;  The  Oxford  University  Bodleian  Li- 
brary Modernization;  John  Wesley  and  the  Book  Steward  Business;  Methodist 
Circuit  Developments  in  British  Isles;  The  First  British  Methodist  News- 
paper; The  First  Conference  of  the  English  Methodist  Movement;  John  Wes- 
ley Begina  Open  Air  Preaching  at  Bristol,  England;  John  Wesley's  Octagon 
Chapel  and  Churches;  Wesley's  City  Road  Chapel  in  London;  Worship  Services; 
King  George's  Gift  to  Wesley's  City  Road  Chapel;  Field  Preaching;  John  Wes- 
ley's Covenant  Services;  John  Wesley's  Observances  of  Love  Feasts. 
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John  Benjamin  Wesley,  Founder  of  Methodism,  was  a  versatile  man: 
evangelist,  educator,  social  worker,   itinerant  preacher,  organizer, 
administrator,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  in  the  annals  of 
the  Christian  Movement. 

The  tradition  that  John  Wesley  had  a  middle  name,  Benjamin,  is 
false,  and  is  contradicted  by  copies  of  the  baptismal  record  in  Samuel 
Wesley's  own  hand,  according  to  Heitzenrater .    (See  note  below). 

Wesley  was  the  fifteenth  son  of  Samuel  and  Susanna  Wesley,  born  at 
Epworth,  England,  in  June  1703.  He  never  used  his  middle  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford  University,  and  later  served  as  a  Lecturer  at  Lincoln 
College.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England. 
He  noted:  "I  am  a  Church  of  England  man;  and  as  I  said  fifty  years  ago 
so  I  say  still,  in  the  Church  I  will  live  and  die,  unless  I  am  thrust 
out,"  to  Henry  Moore,  in  1788.  He  urged  his  followers  to  remain  within 
its  fold. 

The  Church  of  England  is  a  typically  English  institution.     It  is  at 
once  a  part  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  Christendom,  a  product  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  a  department  of  State,  and  a  society  posses- 
sing inherent  independence,  a  religious  body  belonging  to  England  alone. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  world  wide  communion. 

John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley  spent  a  year  and  several  months  as 
missionary  and  secretary  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  1736  and  1737. 
John  Wesley  had  his  "heart-warming  experience"  in  London  in  1738.  From 
1738  to  1791  he  was  an  evangelist  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ire- 
land.    He  traveled  to  Germany  and  Holland.     His  travels  equalled  ten 
times  around  the  globe.     John  Wesley  died  on  March  2,  1791,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  "good  library  of  books,  a  well-worn  preacher's  gown,  a  much 
abused  reputation  and  the  Methodist  Church." 

The  books  which  were  read  by  Wesley  cover  the  fields  of  geography, 
history,   statecraft,  science,  medicine,  classical  literature,  oratory, 
biography,  poetry,   fiction,  philosophy,  ethics  and  religion. 

In  the  summer  of  1943  the  Author  of  this  study  professed  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  at  Maness  Chapel  Methodist  Church,  Polk  County,  North  Carolina, 
and  has  been  an  adherent  of  the  Wesley  tradition  to  the  present  day. 

An  element  of  confusion  surrounds  the  name  of  John  Wesley.     Rupert  E. 
Davies,  authority  on  British  Methodism,  makes  this  note:     "It  has  some- 
times been  stated  that  Susanna  had  (John  Wesley)  christened  John  Ben- 
jamin, perhaps  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  her  last  offspring.     But  the 
baptismal  registers  at  Epworth  do  not  bear  this  out."     (Davies,  METHODISM, 
1976,  p.  39n.). 


Sources:     Edwards,  JOHN  WESLEY;  THROUGH  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY;  Cannon,  THE 
THEOLOGY  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  p.   29n. ;  Beltz,  JOHN  WESLEY:  A  GREAT 
LEADER,   passim. ;  Gill,   THROUGH  THE  YEAR  WITH  WESLEY,   p.  82; 
Crosse,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH;  Schisler,  CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION  IN  THE  LOCAL  METHODIST  CHURCHES,  p.  13. 
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Early  Uses  of  Methodists  in  British  Isles:  Observations 

1.  Methodism  had  no  fixed  origin. 

2.  John  Wesley  nurtured  and  organized  it. 

3.  It  became,   in  his  career,  a  living  and  successful  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  nation. 

A.     Before  his  lifetime  it  was  in  the  air. 

5.  It  was  a  vague  and  indefinite  spirit,  needing  crystalizat ion . 

6.  In  1639,   in  a  sermon  preached  at  Lambeth,   the  name  was  in  use  (prob- 
ably not  for  the  first  time):     "Where  are  now  our  Anabaptists  and 
plain  packstaff  Methodists,  which  esteem  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  in 
sermons  no  better  than  profane  spells." 

7.  In  1693  this  pamphlet  was  published:     "A  War  among  the  angels  of  the 
churches:  wherein  is  shewed  the  Principles  of  the  New  Methodists  in 
the  great  point  of  Justification  by  a  country  Professor  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

8.  More  important  than  the  name  was  the  spirit  of  the  movement. 


Source:     Gill,  THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT  AND  METHODISM,  p.  17. 

John  Wesley's  Private  Seal 

John  Wesley,  mindful  of  the  stewardship  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  put 
on  his  private  seal  these  three  words:     "Believe — Obey — Love."  (Ralph 
Spaulding  Cushman,   I  HAVE  A  STEWARDSHIP,  p.  87). 

John  Wesley's  Quotations 

"I  look  upon  the  world  as  my  parish."     JOURNAL,  June  11,  1739 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."     (Quoted)  SERMONS  XCII,  On  Dress 

"The  best  of  all,  God  is  with  us."    Wilson  and  Harper,  FAITH  AND  FORM,  p. 55 

His  motto:     "Always  in  haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry."  "I  have  no  time  to  be 
in  a  hurry.     Leisure  and  I  have  taken  leave  of  each  other."  LETTERS, 
Dec.   10,  1777 

Wesley's  last  battle  words:     "Let  us  have  one  more  stroke  at  Satan's 
Kingdom."    Leete,  METHODIST  BISHOPS,  p.  245 

"Christianity  is  essentially  a  social  religion;  and... to  turn  it  into  a 
solitary  religion  is  indeed  to  destroy  it."    WORKS,  Vol.  V,  p.  296 

"That  execrable  sum  of  all  villanies,  commonly  called  the  Slave  Trade." 
JOURNAL,  February  12,  1772. 
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"I  let  you  loose,  George,  on  the  great  continent  of  America.  Publish 

your  message  in  the  open  face  of  the  sun."  John  Wesley  in  a  letter 

to  George  Shadford  before  Shadford  departed  for  America  as  a  Wes- 
leyan  appointee. 

Gill,   THROUGH  THE  YEAR  WITH  WESLEY 

Letter  of  John  Wesley  to  George  Shadford  departing  for  mission  work  in 
America . 

BARTLETT'S  FAMILIAR  0U0TATI0NS 

Beltz,  JOHN  WESLEY:  A  GREAT  LEADER,  p.  30 

The  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WESLEY 

John  Wesley  Rule:     "Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

By  all  the  means  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
In  all  the  places  you  can, 
At  all  the  times  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
As  long  as  ever  you  can." 

Since  the  opening  of  Stevens  Book  Store  on  Capital  Boulevard  in  Raleigh, 
in  the  fall  of  1991,   the  owner  has  posted  this  Wesleyan  admonition  on 
the  wall  near  the  entrance  to  the  store. 


"I  believe  the  merciful  God  regards  the  lives  and  tempers  of  men  more 
than  their  ideas.     I  believe  He  respects  the  goodness  of  the  heart  more 
than  the  clearness  of  the  head."     (Everson,  F.  H. ,  THIS  IS  METHODISM, 
front) . 

"It  cannot  be  that  the  people  should  grow  in  grace  unless  they  give  them- 
selves to  reading.     A  reading  people  will  always  be  a  knowing  people." 
(Cokesbury  Good  Book  Catalog:     1992-1993,  p.  37). 

"Pray  as  if  everything  depends  upOn  God,  but  work  as  if  everything  de- 
pends upon  yourself."     Ben  F.  Bulla,   in  TEXTILES  AND  POLITICS:  THE  LIFE 
OF  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN  (p.   259),  attributes  this  statement  to  John  Wesley. 


John  Wesley's  Disciplined  Life 

A. 

John  Wesley  was  content  with  five  hours  of  sleep  nightly.     At  Oxford 
University  he  found  that  amount  of  sleep  was  sufficient  and  formed  the 
habit  of  rising  at  four,  and  it  was  never  discontinued.     At  the  Baltimore 
Conference  of  preachers  in  1780,  MINUTES  included  this  item:  "Question 
II.     Ought  not  all  our  Preachers  to  make  conscience  of  rising  at  four, 
and  if  not,  yet  at  five:    (Is  it  not  a  sham  for  a  Preacher  to  be  in  bed 
till  six  in  the  morning?)     Answer.     Undoubtedly  they  ought."  (Connor, 
METHODIST  TRAIL  BLAZER:   PHILIP  GATCH,  p.  69). 

Wesley  was  a  disciplined  walker.     Before  he  sailed  to  Georgia  he 
walked  a  thousand  and  fifty  miles  to  preach  in  the  churches  around  Oxford. 
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He  could  walk  twenty-five  miles  in  either  hot  or  cold  weather.     A  large 
portion  of  his  traveling  in  Georgia  was  by  foot.     He  never  lost  his  zest 
for  walking.     In  1788 — near  the  end  of  his  life — he  said  his  friends 
would  not  allow  him  to  walk.     "It  seemed  so  sad  a  thing  to  walk  five  or 
six  miles!     I  am  ashamed  that  a  Methodist  preacher,   in  tolerable  health, 
should  make  any  difficulty  of  this."     (Beltz,  JOHN  WESLEY:  A  GREAT  LEADER, 
p.  27). 

One  writer  noted  the  following  about  John  Wesley:     "He  rose  with  the 
lark,  traveled  with  the  sun,  preached  through  three  kingdoms  like  an  an- 
gel, claimed  the  world  for  his  parish,  and  died  like  a  hero,  shouting: 
'The  best  of  all,   God  is  with  us.'"     (Beltz,  JOHN  WESLEY:  A  GREAT  LEADER, 
p.  47). 

In  May  1780,  when  John  Wesley  reached  Penrith,  he  was  very  tired. 
When  he  asked  Mr.  William  Varty,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him  at  the  Old 
Crown  Inn,  how  long  it  would  be  before  service  time,  Varty  said  "ten 
minutes."    Mr.  Wesley,   to  Varty 's  astonishment,   leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  fell  fast  asleep,  awakening  quite  refreshed  in  time  for  the  service. 
As  with  Prime  Minister  William  E.  Gladstone,  Wesley  could  sleep  at  will, 
which  helped  account  in  part  for  the  vigor  of  his  old  age.  (JOURNAL, 
May  1780) . 

B. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  Dean  of  the  Duke  University  Divinity  School  and 
author  of  SERMONS  ON  THE  PSALMS  (p.   57),  noted  this  aspect  of  the  disci- 
plined life  of  John  Wesley:     "When  John  Wesley  was  asked  by  a  lady  how  he 
would  spend  his  time  if  he  knew  he  would  die  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next 
day  at  midnight,  he  answered,    'Why,  just  as  I  had  expected  to  spend  the 
time.     I  would  preach  at  Gloucester  tonight  and  tomorrow  morning,  at 
Tewksbury  in  the  afternoon,  go  to  my  friend  Martin's  house  for  entertain- 
ment, converse  and  pray  with  the  family  as  usual,  retire  to  my  room  at 
ten  o'clock,  commend  myself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  lie  down  to  rest,  and 
wake  up  in  glory.'" 

John  Wesley's  Covenant  Prayer 

"I  am  no  longer  my  own,  but  thine.     Put  me  to  what  thou  wilt,  rank  me 
with  whom  thou  wilt;  put  me  to  doing,  put  me  to  suffering,  let  me  be  em- 
ployed for  thee  or  laid  aside  for  thee,  exalted  for  thee  or  brought  low 
for  thee;  let  me  be  full,   let  me  be  empty;  let  me  have  all  things,  let  me 
have  nothing;  I  freely  and  heartily  yield  all  things  to  thy  pleasure  and 
disposal  Amen."     (Langford,  THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  p.  44). 

John  Wesley's  Devotional  Life 

John  Wesley,  spiritual  leader,  developed  and  practiced  a  regular  pat- 
tern of  prayer  and  fasting  from  Thursday  evening  until  mid-afternoon  each 
Friday.     In  England,   in  the  early  class  meetings  he  offered  this  model  to 
Christians.     For  Wesley  prayer  and  fasting  were  necessary  for  renewal  of 
the  church  and  the  conversion  of  individuals  and  society.     Examples  of 
these  practices  are  given  in  his  writings. 

1.     "Proceed  with  much  prayer,  and  your  way  will  be  made  plain." 

To  Ellen  Gretton,  1782 
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2.  "Pray  as  you  can,   though  you  are  ever  cold  or  dead." 

To  Ellen  Yeoman,  1769 

3.  "One  great  office  of  prayer  is  to  increase  our  desire  of  the  things 

we  ask  for.  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  MATT. 6:8 

4.  "I  always  use  a  short,  private  prayer  when  I  attend  the  public  serv- 

ice of  God." 

5.  "I  always  kneel  before  the  Lord  my  Maker  when  I  pray  in  public." 

6.  "I  generally  in  public  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  because  Christ  has 

taught  me,  when  I  pray,   to  say,  OUR  FATHER." 

JOURNAL,   5  June  1766 

Grana,  Editor,  THE  UPPER  ROOM,  May- June  1992 


John  Wesley  and  the  Church  Universal 

A. 

Scholars  and  theologians  have  given  careful  consideration  to  their 
definitions  of  the  Church. 

In  1898  in  the  Presidential  Address,  Dr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  at  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  noted:     "Methodism  is  not  of  men  but  of  God." 

As  with  the  earliest  Church  Fathers,  Methodists  believe  that  "where 
Jesus  Christ  is,   there  is  His  Church." 

Methodists  accept  the  statement  of  Ignatius:     "For  us,  Our  charter 
is  Jesus  Christ;  our  infallible  charter  is  his  Cross,  and  his  death,  and 
his  resurrection,  and  faith  through  him." 

Methodism  continues  through  its  DISCIPLINE,  Wesley's  "General  Rules 
of  the  United  Societies."     Its  description  of  a  Methodist  society  given 
there  is  also  our  most  satisfactory  definition  of  a  church:     "A  company 
of  men  having  the  form  and  seeking  the  power  of  godliness,  united  in  order 
to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over 
one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out  their  sal- 
vation . " 


Source:     Goodloe ,  Robert  W. ,  THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  METHODISM,  pp.  22,23. 

B. 

Methodism  Defined 

Methodism  may  be  said  to  have  several  beginnings — mostly  in  an  eigh- 
teenth century  setting.     Scholarly  writings  and  discussions  bear  out  the 
salient  points  or  features: 

1.  A  recurrent  form  of  Christianity 

2.  A  renewal  movement  that     has  broken  out  repeatedly  in  the  history  of 
the  church 
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3.  A  religion  which  prefers  personal  converse  with  God  to  institutional 
forms  and  authority 

4.  A  concern  to  bring  the  truth  to  simple  people 

5.  A  stress  on  holiness 

6.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

7.  A  semi-lay  Church  Order 

8.  All  of  these  elements  combined  with  orthodoxy 

9.  It  is  a  part  of  a  tradition  of  the  Church  Universal  (Mathews,  SET 
APART  TO  SERVE,  p.   67) . 

C. 

Wesley's  Definition  of  Methodism 

"Methodism,  so  called,  is  the  old  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
the  religion  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  old  religion  is  no  other  than  love,  the  love  of  God  and  of  all  man- 
kind....This  love  is  the  great  medicine  of  life,  the  never-failing  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  of  a  disordered  world,   from  all  the  miseries  and  vices  of 
men.     Wherever  this  is,   there  are  virtues  and  happiness  going  hand  in  hand." 

Sermon  at  the  Foundation  of  City  Road  Chapel  (Gill,  THROUGH  THE  YEAR  WITH 
WESLEY,  p.  72). 

D. 

The  Ancient  Origin  of  "Methodist" 

D.   Stephen  Long,   in  his  book,  LIVING  THE  DISCIPLINE  (p.   31),  Chapter 
One  is  devoted  to  Practical  Divinity.     An  aspect  of  this  topic  is  English 
casuistical  divinity,  which  has  two  characteristics:     parish  centered 
(small  groups  of  Christians  working  together)  ,  and  "legalistic"  nature 
(similar  in  its  structure  to  the  Book  of  LEVITICUS,  the  early  penitentials , 
and  Jesuit  casuistry.     A  footnote  attached  to  this  two-part  definition 
notes  the  following:     "Interestingly,  when  Wesley  explained  why  his  Oxford 
group  was  called  "Methodist"  he  referred  to  a  sect  of  Roman  physicians 
known  as  "Methodists"  who  developed  the  principle  "contraries  cure  con- 
traries . " 

E. 

Long,  in  LIVING  THE  DISCIPLINE,  p.   105,  provides  further  erudition: 
John  Wesley  produced  a  sermon  "On  Laying  the  Foundation  of  the  New  Chapel" 
and  noted  "The  regularity  of  (the  early  Methodists')  behaviour  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  college  to  say,    'I  think  we  have  got  a 
new  set  of  Methodists' — alluding  to  a  set  of  physicians  who  began  to  flour- 
ish at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Nero  and  continued  for  several  ages.  The 
name  was  new  and  quaint;   it  clave  to  them  immediately.     And  from  that  time 
both  those  four  young  gentlemen,  and  all  that  had  any  religious  connection 
with  them,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "Methodist." 

Long  in  a  footnote  to  this  explanation,  noted  that  Wesley  has  many 
stories  to  explain  the  name  "Methodists"  and  could  use  them  as  they  suited 
his  purpose.     (Long,  LIVING  THE  DISCIPLINE,  pp.  31,105). 
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John  Wesley  Considered  by  American  Methodists  As  An  Episcopal  Leader 

In  1785,  John  Wesley,  a  few  days  after  he  had  ordained  ministers  for 
Scotland,   said:     "I  firmly  believe  I  am  a  Scriptural  Episcopus  (transla- 
tion of  Greek  term  for  episcopal),   that  is,  Bishop.     Yet  he  called  him- 
self a  presbyter,  and  never  had  any  higher  ordination  than  that  of  elder. 
He  was  an  overseer  of  the  Church,  and  so  the  MINUTES  of  1789  in  America 
recognized  him  as  in  the  episcopal  office  and  as  performing  episcopal 
functions.     The  American  Conference  of  1789  took  care  in  their  questions 
and  answers  to  specify  that  Bishops  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  were 
to  superintend  in  America.     John  Wesley's  name  appeared  in  the  ANNUAL 
MINUTES  of  1789  and  1790;  before  the  MINUTES  of  1791  were  issued,  he  had 
died  in  England  after  an  extraordinary  career  as  Churchman  (Neely,  THE 
GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  OF  METHODISM,  pp.  296,297,298). 

John  Wesley's  Scottish  Itinerary  Announcements 

On  March  1,   1790,  a  printed  circular  announcing  John  Wesley's  route 
from  Stroud  to  Aberdeen  was  issued.     Wesley  signed  it,  and  it  was  sent 
to  the  preachers  throughout  the  connexion,  so  Wesley's  correspondence 
with  his  people  could  be  facilitated  during  his  tour  of  the  principal 
societies  north  of  Gloucester.     He  attached  a  note  and  hoped  readers 
would  judge  whether  he  had  enough  work.     A  similar  plan  for  trip  from 
Aberdeen  to  Bristol,   from  May  22-28  through  July  17,  was  printed. 
(Curnock,  JOURNAL,  Volume  VIII,  p.  45). 

John  Wesley's  Income 

In  his  childhood  and  youth  Wesley's  family  cared  for  him  and  helped 
him  with  expenses  at  Oxford  University.     He  lived  frugally  and  let  his 
hair  grow  long  to  save  barber  expenses. 

At  Oxford  University,  as  a  Fellow,  he  received  a  regular  stipend, 
until  his  marriage. 

With  his  book  business  he  did  well;  however,  he  did  not  use  proceeds 
for  personal  uses.     He  arranged  a  personal  income  for  Charles  Wesley  so 
he  could  get  married. 

John  Wesley  provided  the  young  couple  of  Charles  Wesley  and  Sally 
Gwynne,   the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  Welsh  squire,  a  settled  income  of 
a  year,  enabling  them  to  make  a  home  at  No.   4  Charles  Street,  Stoke 
Croft,  Bristol.     Their  eight  children  were  born  at  No.  4  Charles  Street; 
five  of  them  died  (WESLEY'S  ENGLAND,  pp.  30,31). 

The  London  Society  controlled  the  book  business  and  other  sources 
of  income  from  which  they  paid  him  fifteen  pounds  a  quarter  for  his  ex- 
penses . 

Wealthy  friends  gave  support.     Ebenezer  Blackwell,  London  business 
man  and  banker  and  owner  of  a  summer  home  at  Kent,  gave  assistance  and 
Wesley  stayed  at  the  summer  home  on  occasion. 

In  1782  Wesley's  total  income  from  all  sources  was  581  pounds;  in 
1783  it  was  832  pounds;  in  1784  it  was  534  pounds  and  in  1785  it  was  857 
pounds.     Annually  he  used  about  sixty  pounds  for  travel  and  clothes  and 
gave  away  the  rest  of  the  income. 
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Dr.   Frederick  E.  Maser,   in  "Discovery,"  in  METHODIST  HISTORY,  January 
1991,  Volume  xxix,  Number  2,  provided  this  data  on  Wesley  finances. 

Richard  P.  Heitzenrater ,   in  THE  ELUSIVE  MR.  WESLEY,  Volume  I,  noted 
that  at  the  time  of  John  Wesley's  death,   the  churchman  possessed  consid- 
erable wealth.     Writers  have  followed  the  tendency  to  repeat  early  stories 
of  his  income  and  noted  he  left  one  teaspoon  and  The  Methodist  Church. 

John  Wesley  and  Voluntary  Poverty 

John  Wesley  possessed  the  gift  of  poverty.     The  gift  of  poverty  "is 
to  live  in  freedom  from  responsibilities  that  possessions  require."  In 
poverty  he  gave  time,  energy,   influence  and  skills.     When  he,  with  the 
gift  of  poverty  received  amounts  of  money  beyond  his  simple  needs,  he 
gave  money.     Poverty  was  "not  a  circumstantial  or  providential  hindrance 
from  owning  and  enjoying  more  of  worldly  goods."    He  worked  hard  at  main- 
taining a  lower  than  normal  level  of  material  ownership.     John  Wesley  es- 
tablished a  standard  of  living  that  cost  him  only  thirty  pounds  per  year 
but  gave  away  thirty  thousand  pounds  during  the  course  of  his  life.  The 
only  boast  he  could  make  of  material  goods  was  of  two  silver  spoons,  one 
in  London  and  the  other  in  Bristol — probably  gifts  with  great  symbolism. 
This  characteristic  determines  the  essential  difference  between  being 
poor  and  practicing  the  gift  of  poverty.     (Bryant,  REDISCOVERING  OUR 
SPIRITUAL  GIFTS,   pp.  150,151). 

Wesley's  Visits  to  Scotland 

John  Wesley  made  twenty-two  visits  to  Scotland  for  evangelizing  the 
citizens.     The  Synod  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Scotland  published  EX- 
PLORING SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY  in  1989,  with  distribution  of  booklets  from 
Edinburgh  and  other  points. 

Thomas  Rankin,  Mather,  David  Cargill  and  Alexander  Findlay  were 
leaders  born  in  Scotland.     The  brief  account  of  the  labors  in  Scotland 
do  not  mention  William  Glendenning.     The  initial  meeting  and  conversion 
of  young  William  Glendenning  awaits  further  research  by  scholars.  Rankin 
became  the  first  Superintendent  of  Methodist  work  in  America.     Mather  was 
Wesley's  right-hand  man  and  guided  the  Methodist  Connexion  in  the  days 
following  Wesley's  death.     David  Cargill  was  a  missionary  and  Alexander 
Findley  was  a  scholar. 

John  Wesley  first  entered  Scotland  from  Berwick  on  Tweed  in  April 
1751.     At  Dunbar,   fishing  town  and  holiday  resort,   is  the  oldest  Methodist 
Church  still  in  use  in  Scotland.     It  dates  from  1764;  John  Wesley  and 
Charles  Wesley  were  trustees  of  the  building.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  novelist, 
lived  at  Abbotsford  and  is  buried  at  Dryburgh  Abbey.     In  1784,  at  twelve, 
Scott  heard  Wesley  preach  in  the  churchyard  at  Kelso  and  remembered  his 
telling  "many  excellent  stories." 

In  1751  Wesley  reached  Edinburgh  and  returned  there  on  most  subse- 
quent visits.     He  noted  the  sad  decline  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  House. 

In  May  1764  he  attended  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.     He  visited  St.  Giles  Cathedral,   the  High  Kirk  of 
Scotland.     In  1910,   in  his  noted  church,  the  ecumenical  movement  began 
which  was  a  forerunner  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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John  Wesley  visited  Inverness  four  times;  his  preachers  trudged  150 
miles  further  north,  establishing  Societies  in  several  communities.  The 
most  northerly  church  of  any  kind  in  Britain  is  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Haroldswick  in  Unst. 

In  1790  John  Wesley's  last  sermon  preached  in  Scotland  was  at  Dum- 
f  ries . 

Our  Tour  of  the  British  Isles  included  visits  to  Gretna  Green  (photo- 
graph); Glasgow;  The  Island  of  Skye;  Grantown  (we  viewed  Queen  Victoria's 
bedroom);  photograph  of  Queen  II  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh;  Edinburgh  (High 
Street  and  John  Knox  House  built  in  1490)  ;  Dundee  and  St.  Andrews  Church 
and  University. 

In  1764  and  1770  Wesley  visited  Inverness  and  Grantown  (now  Gran- 
Town  on  Spey) .     In  Scotland  he  prepared  a  commentary  on  "his  musical 
creed."     Routley,  THE  MUSICAL  WESLEYS,  pp.  14,15). 

In  May  1776,   in  the  Kingdom  of  Fife,  John  Wesley  visited  St.  Andrews 
University  in  Scotland  (1412) . 

Alexander  Mather,  who  became  one  of  Wesley's  ablest  itinerants,  lived 
in  Brechin,  a  town  in  which  John  Wesley  preached  several  times. 

John  Wesley  also  saw  Kirriemuir,  a  weaving  town  which  is  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  James  Barrie,  and  Glamis  Castle,  ancestral  home  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,   the  Queen  Mother  (Hoener?) . 

Gallatin  and  his  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Scotland  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  Frank  Baker's  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW,  p.  218. 

John  Wesley  visited  Scotland  twenty-two  times,  the  first  occasion  be- 
ing in  April  1751,  George  Whitefield    having  preceded  him  by  ten  years. 
Wesley  F.   Swift  reported  this  aspect  of  his  career  in  METHODISM  IN  SCOT- 
LAND, THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS  (Doughty,  JOHN  WESLEY:  PREACHER,  pp.  43,44). 

John  Wesley  and  His  Stewards 

In  1738  John  Wesley  established  the  office  of  steward  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  which  he  was  a  strong  leader.  The 
major  responsibility  of  the  steward  was  to  finance  the  local  Society  of 
the  Movement.     The  stewards  were  to  be  frugal  in  their  habits,  to  contract 
no  debts  in  their  dealing,  to  have  no  long  accounts,  to  offer  kindness  to 
those  who  were  seeking  need,  and  to  be  humble  in  their  relations  to  their 
colleagues . 

From  his  readings  and  explorations  into  the  workings  of  the  English 
language,  John  Wesley  learned  the  meaning  of  steward.     Bishop  Lloyd  C. 
Wicke,   in  GOD  IN  MY  LIFE  (p.   81)  noted  the  following:     "The  word  steward 
has  a  history  that  has  developed  over  the  centuries.     Originally  it  sig- 
nified lowly,  menial  service.     It  was  formed  of  two  words,  stig ,  a  sty  or 
a  pen,  and  weard ,  a  keeper.     Consequently,  a  stigweard ,  or  steward,   in  the 
days  of  old,  old  England  was  the  keeper  of  the  sty  or  pen  where  cattle  and 
pigs  were  impounded.     Since  the  civilization  of  the  day  was  largely  depen- 
dent upon  flocks  and  herds  that  was  no  insignificant  task,  however  burden- 
some.    The  rolling  years  have  accumulated  changes  in  meaning — a  ship's 
steward,  or  a  similar  task  on  railroads,  planes,   in  hotels,  or  in  labor 
organizations.     Our  church  has  adopted  the  term  to  designate  those 
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entrusted  with  the  careful  and  prayerful  administration  of  the  life  of 
the  local  church. 


Sources:     "Spiritual  Foundations  for  the  Committee  on  Finance"  in  GUIDE- 
LINES FOR  LEADING  YOUR  CHURCH,   1988;  Wicke,  Lloyd  C,  GOD  IN 
MY  LIFE,   p.  81. 

Wesley's  Advice  on  Sermons 

"At  any  other  time  morning  and  evening  our  service  should  not  exceed 
an  hour.     I  cannot  at  all  approve  of  that  dull  way  of  spinning  out  many 
sermons  from  the  same  text,  unless  your  text  be  the  13th  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     It  is  this  chief- 
ly which  occasion  so  many  sermons  in  Scotland  without  any  application.  A 
sermon  should  be  rather  all  application.     This  is  the  better  extreme." 

Letter  to  Joseph  Taylor,  February  14,  1787 
THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Volume  VII, 
pp.  368,369. 

John  Wesley's  Disciplinary  "Business  of  An  Assistant"  (1749) 

In  1749  John  Wesley  set  down  a  list  of  duties  of  an  Assistant  (assis- 
tant to  John  Wesley,  exercising  delegated  oversight  of  a  circuit)   in  the 
MINUTES.     William  Grimshaw,  a  Church  of  England  priest  and  Methodist  lead- 
er, was  guided  by  these  in  church  administration  at  Haworth,  England: 

1.  To  see  that  the  other  Preachers  in  his  Circuit  behave  well,  and  want 
nothing . 

2.  To  visit  the  classes  quarterly  in  each  place;  to  regulate  the  Bands, 
and  deliver  new  tickets. 

3.  To  keep  watch-nights  and  love  feasts. 

4.  To  take  in  or  put  out  of  the  Bands  or  Society. 

5.  To  hold  quarterly  Meetings,  and  therein  diligently  to  inquire  into 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  state  of  each  Society. 

6.  To  take  care  that  every  Society  be  duly  supplied  with  books,  and  that 
the  money  for  them  be  constantly  returned. 

7.  To  send  from  every  Quarterly  Meeting  a  circumstantial  account  to  Lon- 
don,  (1)  Of  every  remarkable  conversion,   (2)  Of  everyone  who  dies  in 
the  triumph  of  faith. 

8.  To  take  exact  lists  of  his  Societies  every  Easter,  and  transmit  them 
to  London  before  Whitsuntide. 

9.  To  meet  the  married  men,  the  married  women,  the  single  men,  and  the 
single  women  in  the  large  Societies  once  a  quarter. 

10.  To  see  that  every  Society  have  a  private  room,  and  a  set  of  the  LI- 
BRARY for  the  helper;  and 

11.  To  travel  with  me  once  a  year  through  the  Societies  in  his  Circuit. 
Source:     Baker,  Frank,  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW:   1708-1763,  page  147. 
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In  the  American  colonies  Thomas     Rankin  and  Francis  Asbury  served  in 
capacities  of  Assistant  or  General  Assistant  in  governing  the  circuits  and 
preachers  and  would  have  known  these  or  similar  rules  of  governance. 

In  his  career  in  America  Asbury  progressed  from  lay  preacher  to  As- 
sistant to  General  Assistant  to  Deacon  and  Elder  to  Superintendent  (later 
changed  to  Bishop) . 


John  Wesley's  Class  Meetings 

John  Wesley's  Class  Meetings  were  something  entirely  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England.     All  members  of  his  Societies  were  divided 
into  classes  of  about  a  dozen  members.     Eadh  Class  was  presided  over  by  a 
leader  of  its  own  sex.     The  purpose  was  the  nurture  of  Christian  service 
and  fellowship.     In  the  Class  Meetings  all  men  were  brothers,  all  women 
sisters,  and  each  helped  the  other  to  grow  in  grace.     Among  the  ten  thou- 
sand class  leaders  known  by  John  Wesley  there  must  have  been  some  of  the 
most  winsome  and  attractive  characters  in  England. 

David  Lowes  Watson,   in  his  study,  THE  EARLY  METHODIST  CLASS  MEETING 
(p.   145),  stated  his  opinion  of  the  church  institution:     "The  signifi- 
cance of  the  class  meeting  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  efficacy  for  Meth- 
odism as  a  movement  or  church,  nor  yet  in  its  impact  on  society  as  instru- 
ment or  obstacle  of  reform.     It  was  a  prudent  means  of  grace  whereby 
Christians  in  witness  to  the  world  could  sustain  one  another  in  their  dis- 
tinctive tasks  assigned  by  God  at  a  particular  time  and  place  in  human 
history . " 


Sources:     Bready,  WESLEY  AND  DEMOCRACY,  p.   31;  Watson,  THE  EARLY 
METHODIST  CLASS  MEETING,   p.  145. 

John  Wesley  in  Historic  Succession  to  Biblical  Itinerant  Preachers 

Several  of  the  prophets  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  appear  more  like  itin- 
erants than  men  of  a  fixed  parish.     Jarrell,   in  his  study,  did  not  pro- 
vide specific  names. 

Jesus  in  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  was  preeminently  an  itinerant  preacher. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  an  itinerant  preacher  on  a  grander  scale  geo- 
graphically. 

The  early  Saxon  bishops,  the  preaching  orders  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Twelve  Itinerants  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,   the  chaplains  of  Edward  VI 
were  historical  precedents.     Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  twelve  itinerant 
preachers  to  travel  continually,  "in  order  to  spread  true  religion  through 
the  kingdom."     (Baker,  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW,  p.  104). 

John  Wesley  was  the  Great  Itinerant  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
itinerant  ministry  as  established  by  John  Wesley  was  an  original  contribu- 
tion to  Christian  history  and  of  prime  importance.    (Jarrell,  METHODISM  ON 
THE  MARCH,  pp.   93,97)  . 

More  research  is  required  on  the  subject. 
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John  Wesley  On  A  Wide  Circuit 

"In  his  travels  through  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  John 
Wesley  covered  more  than  a  thousand  miles  a  year — he  was  fully  justified 
in  the  claim  he  made  to  Charles:     'I  see  fifty  times  more  of  England  than 
you  do.'     In  each  place  that  he  visited  he  left  behind  a  small   'cell'  of 
believers  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  begun;  and  the  class  meeting,  for 
all  its  drawbacks,  became  a  centre  not  only  of  self-improvement,  but  of 
philanthropy.     In  every  town  and  village  where  Methodists  were  found  they 
exercised  a  humanizing  influence;  for  Wesley  taught  his  followers  to  care 
as  he  did;  not  only  for  the  souls,  but  also  for  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
their  fellow-men."     (Brailsford,  A  TALE  OF  TWO  BROTHERS,  pp.  288,289). 

Andrew  Pennycock,   in  ARTISTIC  AND  LITERARY  LANDMARKS  IN  EDINBURGH 
(p.   121),  noted  that  John  Wesley  preached  in  Edinburgh  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year. 

John  Wesley  himself  made  nearly  fifty  journeys  into  Wales,  and  his 
brother  Charles  married  into  a  Welsh  family  (Baker,  A  CHARGE  TO  KEEP, 
pp.  60,61). 

Wesley  became  "the  soul  that  over  England  flamed."     For  fifty  years 
he  rode  over  almost  every  road  in  the  British  Isles  and  preached  in  every 
conceivable  place.     Twenty  times  he  toured  Scotland,   twenty-four  times  he 
was  in  Wales,  twenty-one  times  in  Ireland.     Reading  and  writing  as  he  rode 
along,  he  traveled  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  and  preached  over  forty 
thousand  times.     Only  Francis  Asbury  in  America  surpassed  him  as  an  itin- 
erant (Edwards ,  JOHN  WESLEY,  p.  13). 

John  Wesley  Encouraged  JOURNAL  Preparation  By  His  Preachers 

A. 

John  Wesley  kept  a  DIARY  of  his  lengthy  ministry,  spanning  some  fifty- 
five  years.     He  encouraged  his  preachers  to  record  their  experiences  in 
journals,   including  their  conversion  experiences  and  call  to  ministry. 
More  than  two  centuries  later  we  are  beneficiaries  of  his  writings  and 
those  of  colleagues. 

Charles  Wesley's  JOURNAL  has  not  been  available  to  the  public  in  full 

f  orm . 

John  Nelson's  JOURNAL  has  been  used  in  preparation  of  THE  WESLEY'S  IN 
CORNWALL . 

Francis  Asbury 's  JOURNAL  was  published  after  his  lifetime  and  re- 
edited  by  Dr.   Elmer  T.   Clark  and  others  in  the  Fifties. 

Peter  Cartwright,  exponent  of  muscular  Christianity,   left  one  of  the 
notable  JOURNALS  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

William  Glendenning  on  the  American  continent  responded  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  spirit  of  JOURNAL  preparation  and  brought  out  his  life  story  in 
1775.     The  author  is  unaware  of  any  direct  influence  Wesley  may  have  had 
on  Glendenning 1 s  JOURNAL. 
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B. 

In  1978  the  Reverend  Elmore  Brown,  member  of  the  Virginia  Conference, 
author  of  PAUL  NEFF  GARBER:  BISHOP  OF  DESTINY,  Cokesbury,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, with  195  pages,  noted  that  the  Garber  Papers,  folders,  correspon- 
dence, and  scrapbooks  were  given  to  the  Walter  Hines  Page  Library  of 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Virginia.  Brown,  in  his  Author's  Pref- 
ace, noted  the  official  Papers  contained  about  a  million  pieces  of  paper 
in  all. 

John  Wesley  and  the  Book  Steward  Business 

Scholars  have  written  about  John  Wesley  and  the  printed  word  in  his 
promotion  of  the  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  British  Isles.     Wesley  had 
regarded  the  Book  Room  as  his  private  property.     He  lived  upon  the  small- 
est imaginable  yearly  income,  and  handed  over  his  profits  to  the  work  of 
Methodism.     These  profits  were  considerable;  prides  were  low  but  circula- 
tions were  enormous.     In  1780  Wesley  said  of  himself:     "Two  and  forty 
years  ago  I  wrote  many  small  tracts,  generally  a  penny  apiece;  some  of 
these  had  such  a  sale  as  I  never  thought  of,  and  by  this  means  I  became 
rich."     It  seems  likely  that  Wesley  gave  away  as  much  as  30,000  pounds 
from  his  publishing.     Henry  Moore,  early  biographer,  thinks  the  figure 
was  much  greater  (Cumber,  THE  BOOK  ROOM,  p.  78). 

William  Glendenning  followed  in  this  Wesleyan  tradition  and  distribu- 
ted his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  other  religious  materials  in  the  1790' s. 

The  Book  Stewards  of  Methodism  from  the  beginning  to  the  First  Divi- 
sion of  Methodism  are  as  follows:     John  Wesley  (1733-1753);  Thomas  Butts 
and  William  Briggs  (1753-1759);  Sam  Franck  (1759-1773);  John  Atlay  (1773- 
1788);  and  George  Whitefield  (1788-1804)  and  Assistant  (1804-1805). 
(Cumber,  THE  BOOK  ROOM,  p.  137). 

George  Whitefield  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  noted  Evangelist) 
(1714-1770)  was  one  of  Wesley's  preachers,  accepted  by  the  Conference  in 
1785,   living  until  1832.     He  was  Book  Steward  at  the  City  Road  Book  Room. 
He  was  instrumental  in  selling  an  early  engraving  of  Captain  Thomas  Webb, 
made  soon  after  his  death  in  1796. 


Sources:     METHODIST  HISTORY,  July  1772,  p.   55n;  Cumber,  Frank,  THE  BOOK 
ROOM,  pp.  78,137). 

Pioneer  Methodist  Circuit  Development  in  the  British  Isles  (1744-1772) 

Development  of  circuits  and  assignments  of  circuit  riders  to  man  the 
stations  occurred  under  the  direction  of  John  Wesley  as  he  perceived  the 
needs.     This  was  an  instrument  by  which  Wesley  and  his  colleagues  made 
concerted  effort  to  reach  the  unchurched  citizens  of  the  British  Isles 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

A. 

In  1744  Conference  there  were  six  clergy  and  four  lay  preachers  meet- 
ing with  John  Wesley. 

In  1748  there  were  four  clergy  and  nine  laymen. 
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In  the  1746  Conference,  as  some  system  of  visitation  and  delegation 
of  authority  was  essential  in  administration  of  the  Methodist  Movement, 
the  country  was  divided  into  "Rounds"  or  "Circuits" — seven  at  first: 
London,  Bristol,  Cornwall,  Eversham,  Yorkshire,  Newcastle  and  Wales. 
Yorkshire  did  not  stand  along;  the  Conference  added  an  explanatory  clause 
"which  includes  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Rutlanshire, 
Lincolnshire."     (Baker,  A  CHARGE  TO  KEEP,  pp.  22,23). 

The  Conference  was  at  Bristol. 

In  1749  John  Wesley  divided  the  Societies  into  nine  circuits. 

In  1753  there  were  three  clergy  and  41  laymen.     Soon  developed  Trav- 
elling or  Itinerant  Preachers  (full  time  workers),  supported  by  John  Wes- 
ley and  the  Methodist  people.     Local  preachers,  supporting  themselves, 
mainly  preached  in  their  own  locality.     In  the  1753  Conference,  forty-one 
lay  preachers  divided  into  25  travelling  preachers  and  sixteen  local 
preachers . 

In  1755  "Half  Itinerants"  appeared,  with  much  criss-crossing  between 
different  varieties  of  lay  preachers.  Gradually  Travelling  Preachers  be- 
came ministers  of  Methodism;  local  preachers  kept  their  original  name  and 
status.     Wesley's  regular  visits  became  more  numerous. 

Between  1746  and  1765 — as  more  and  more  towns  were  "occupied"  for 
Methodism — the  six  English  circuits  had  been  gradually  subdivided  into 
twenty-six  circuits.     There  were  also  four  circuits  in  Scotland,  two  in 
Wales,  and  eight  in  Ireland.     (Baker,  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW,  p.  110). 

In  1770  there  were  sixty  circuits  with  America  included  as  one  of 
them.    (Tees,   THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA,  p. 55). 
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In  1772  John  Wesley  appointed  Francis  Asbury  (1745-1816)  assistant  in 
America.     The  assistant  was  the  oldest  preacher  in  a  circuit,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  younger  preacher,  and  of  the  business  of  the  circuit   (Lee,  A 
SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  pp.  40,41). 

William  Glendenning  never  served  on  a  British  Circuit  in  his  minis- 
terial career. 


Sources:     Baker,  A  CHARGE  TO  KEEP,  pp.   22,23;  Baker,  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW, 
p.   110;  Tees,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN 
AMERICA,  p.   55;  Lee,   Jesse,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS, 
pp.  40,41. 

C. 

Origin  of  "Rounds"  and  "Circuits"  in  England 

In  1746  the  British  Conference,   faced  with  the  need  to  devise  a  system 
of  church  government  for  visitation  and  delegation  of  authority,  as  member- 
ship grew,  divided  the  country  into  "Rounds"  or  "Circuits."  Originally, 
there  were  seven  divisions:     London,  Bristol,  Cornwall,  Eversham,  Yorkshire, 
Newcastle,  and  Wales  (Baker,  A  CHARGE  TO  KEEP,  p.  23). 

In  the  1770' s  in  the  American  colonies,  church  officials  applied  the 
term  "circuit"  to  divisions  of  labor. 
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D. 

Origin  of  the  Itinerant  System 
1. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  Drew  Simpson  addressed  the  Annual  Banquet  of 
the  General  Commission  on  Archives  and  History  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  in  1992.     His  topic  was  "Skeletons  From  Our  Methodist  Closets." 
He  related  several  anecdotes,   including  the  following  item:     "Could  it  be 
that  Wesley's  fear  of  the  cold  response  to  his  preaching  may  possibly  be 
one  of  the  roots  of  our  itinerant  system?     Wesley  rattled  that  skeleton 
when  writing  to  Asbury  in  1785:    'I  am  well  assured  were  I  to  preach  three 
years  together  in  one  place,  both  the  people  and  myself  would  grow  as 
dead  as  stones.     Indeed,  this  is  quite  contrary  to  the  whole  economy  of 
Methodism;  God  has  always  wrought  among  us  by  a  constant  change  of  preach- 
ers.'"    (HISTORIAN'S  DIGEST,  Vol.   XXXII,  No.   3,  Winter,  1992,  p.  3). 

2. 

In  1756,   in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  John  Wesley  put  down  his  attitude 
about  settled  pastorates:     "Be  their  talents  ever  so  good,  they  will  ere 
long  grow  dead  themselves,  and  so  will  most  of   them  that  hear  them.  I 
know,  were  I  myself  to  preach  one  whole  year  in  one  place,  I  should 
preach  both  myself  and  most  of  my  congregation  asleep... No  one  whom  I 
yet  know  had  all  the  talents  for  beginning,  continuing,  and  perfecting 
the  whole  of  grace  in  one  whole  congregation."     (Kennedy,  Gerald,  THE 
CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  AMERICA,   pp.  36,37). 

The  First  British  Methodist  Newspaper 

A. 

There  was  some  "cleavage"  between  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield 
over  matters  of  church  doctrine.     Out  of  this  situation  came  the  publica- 
tion of  the  firgt  Methodist  newspaper.     J.  Lewis  started  it  under  the  ti- 
tle of  THE  WEEKLY  HISTORY,  OR  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PARTICU- 
LARS RELATING  TO  THE  PRESENT  PROGRESS  OF  THE  GOSPEL.     Price,  One  Penny. 
On  April  11,   1741,   it  was  issued,  a  small  folio  of  four  pages.  George 
Whitefield  was  announced  as  a  regular  contributor  (Belden,  GEORGE  WHITE- 
FIELD,  p.  121). 

As  early  as  1741  the  first  Methodist  weekly  was  published  in  London, 
with  the  rather  ponderous  title  of  "The  Weekly  History;  or  An  Account  of 
the  Most  Remarkable  Particulars  Relating  to  the  Present  Progress  of  the 
Gospel."     Eighty-four  numbers  were  issued  at  one  penny  a  copy  (Tees, 
METHODIST  ORIGINS,  p.   206).     J.  J.  Lewis  was  the  printer  in  London.  It 
was  a  four-page  issue,  running  from  11th  April.     Under  various  titles, 
this  continued  to  1748  (Cumber,  THE  BOOK  ROOM,  p.   61n) . 

B. 

"John  Kirk  had  started  THE  CHRISTIAN  NEWS  in  August  1846,   the  first 
weekly  religious  newspaper  to  be  published  in  Scotland.     It  became  the 
vehicle  of  the  Evengelical  Union.     The  paper  gave  extensive  coverage  to 
Charles  G.   Finney's  revival  meetings  while  he  was  in  Scotland."  (FINNEY 
MEMOIRS,   p.  593). 
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Sources:     Belden,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  p.   121;   Cumber,  THE  BOOK  ROOM,   p.   61n. ; 
FINNEY  MEMOIRS,  p.  593. 

The  First  Conference  of  the  English  Methodist  Movement 

On  June  25-29,  1744,  the  First  Conference  of  John  Wesley  and  his 
"Assistants"  was  held  at  the  Foundry  in  London.     Wesley  had  invited  a  num- 
ber of  clergymen  to  meet  and  advise  him  on  the  best  method  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Gospel.     Originally,   the  term  "Conversation"  was  used.  Six 
clergy  began  the  sessions  and  by  agreement  were  joined  by  four  Lay  Preach- 
ers:    a  total  of  ten  men — the  same  number  of  men  composing  the  First  Con- 
ference in  American  Methodism,  at  historic  Old  St.  George's  Church,  in 
Philadelphia,   in  1773.     Later  John  Wesley  invited  more  men  to  attend  and 
"to  advise"  and  "not  to  govern"  him.     Only  after  his  death  in  1791  were 
matters  in  Conferences  decided  by  vote.     (Tees,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHOD- 
ISM IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA,  p.  51). 

The  Conference  lasted  for  six  days   (Richardson,  BLACK  SALVATION, 
p.  13). 

"The  Conference  is  the  living  Wesley." — Jabez  Bunting  in  JABEZ  BUNTING: 
THE  LAST  WESLEYAN  (p.   7)  by  John  Kent. 

John  Wesley  met  in  "Yearly  Conference"  with  his  men  for  the  first  time 
on  June  25,  1744;  on  March  2,  1791,   forty-seven  years  later,  he  met  them 
for  the  last  time   (Neely,   THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.  3). 

In  1753  John  Wesley  made  his  initial  collation  from  the  MINUTES  of 
the  several  Conferences  and  issued  the  first  edition  of  the  LARGE  MINUTES. 
In  1763  he  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  MINUTES  (Neely,  THE  GOVERNING 
CONFERENCE  OF  METHODISM,  p.  24). 

On  July  20,  1944,  W.  L.  Doughty,  B.A.,  B.D.,  delivered  the  Wesley  His- 
torical Society  Lecture  at  Wesley's  Chapel,  City  Road,  London,  "John  Wes- 
ley: His  Conferences  and  His  Preachers,"  which  was  published  in  London  in 
the  same  year. 

John  Wesley  Began  Open  Air  Preaching  at  Bristol,  England 

On  April  2,  1739,  John  Wesley  first  preached  in  the  open  air  in  En- 
gland, thereby  starting  a  "new  period  in  my  life."    Wesley  had  to  be  per- 
suaded to  take  this  step  in  his  career  by  friends  in  the  Fetter  Lane  So- 
ciety in  London  and  by  George  Whitefield,  who  was  headed  for  North  America 
and  wanted  someone  to  continue  his  work  in  and  around  Bristol,  England.  On 
April  2,  1989,  Dr.  A.  Raymond  George  and  American  Methodist  Bishop  Reuben 
Job  unveiled  a  plaque  on  a  wall  near  the  site  of  the  old  brickyard,  Bristol. 
In  summer  1952  the  author,  on  a  Greenslade  tour  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  visited  the  City  of  Bristol.     (WORLD  PARISH,  May- June  1989,  Vol. 
XXIX,  p.   6) . 

Some  of  Wesley's  sermons  were  preached  by  moonlight  at  night,  some  by 
moonlight  in  the  morning;  some  to  fifty  people,  some  to  thirty  thousand. 
(John  Wesley  Bready,  WESLEY  AND  DEMOCRACY,  pp.  24,25). 

Many  great  men  passed  over  primitive  roads  in  England  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  pursuit  of  their  goals  and  careers.     John  Wesley  was 
pre-eminently  an  open  air  preacher.     Wesley  has  a  place  name  tribute  paid 
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him  by  the  following  list  of  names:     "Wesley  Steps,"  "Wesley  Stones," 
"Wesley  Field,"  "Wesley  Oak,"  "Wesley  Tree,"  "Wesley  Place,"  "Wesley 
Lane,"  and  "Wesley  Cross."     These  terms  and  other  identifiable  locations — 
on  maps  or  in  local  tradition — "out  name  even  his  towering  contemporaries." 
(METHODIST  HISTORY,   July  1992,   p.  217). 

Field-preaching  became  the  method  for  John  Wesley  and  his  men  to 
spread  the  Gospel  through  the  British  Isles;   it  is  easy  to  assume  Wesley 
took  to  this  naturally  and  took  this  to  be  his  element.     He  disliked  it 
at  the  onset,  however,  and  at  life's  end  still  referred  to  the  discom- 
fort and  distress  which  it  always  caused  him  (Davies,  METHODISM,  p.  59). 

In  April  1739  John  Wesley  noted  in  his  JOURNAL:     "Oh  how  has  God 
renewed  my  strength!  who  used  ten  year  ago  to  be  so  faint  and  weary 
preaching  twice  a  day."     According  to  the  Wesley  DIARY  the  field  preach- 
ing was  at  7:00  and  10:30  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m.    (Heitzenrater ,  Richard  J., 
MIRROR  AND  MEMORY,   pp.   133,249  note). 

Wesley's  Octagon  Chapels  and  Churches 

The  following  developments  have  been  noted  in  the  construction  of 
John  Wesley's  chapels  and  churches  in  the  Evangelical  Revival  in  England 
and  Scotland: 


I. 

First  Decade — 

"Era  of  Garretts  and  Cellars." 

II. 

Second  Decade- 

-"Era  of  Preaching  Houses." 

III. 

Third  Decade — 

"Era  of  Octagon  Chapels" (About  1769  to  1770). 

IV. 

Fourth  Period 

(rather  than  decade) — "Era  of  Square  or  Oblong 

Chapels. " 

In 

1762  or  1764  an 

octagon  house  at  Whitby  and  one  at  Yarm  (both 

Yorkshire)  were  built.     Several  of  these  were  built  in  England  or  later 
in  both  England  and  Scotland.     (Tees,  METHODIST  ORIGINS,  p.  72). 

The  first  chapel  belonging  to  the  Methodists  was  built  in  1764.  It 
was  located  at  the  corner  of  Fountain  Lane  at  Wormgate,  Lincoln,  England. 
(Leary  and  Vickers,  A  METHODIST  GUIDE  TO  LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  EAST  ANGLIA, 
PP.  12,13). 

In  the  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WESLEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  February  1967, 
p.   7,  and  following,  E.  A.   Rose,  educator  in  a  secondary  school  near  Man- 
chestre,  England,  published  an  article,   "The  First  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Chapel,"  dealing  with  chapels  in  Wesley's  later  years  and  extending  into 
the  nineteenth  century. 

By  1784  there  were  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  Methodist  chapels  in 
England,  most  of  which  were  licensed  for  Dissenting  worship.     (Cross,  A 
SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  p.  71). 
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Wesley's  City  Road  Chapel  in  London 

On  Sunday,  November  1,   1778,  John  Wesley,   in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
opened  the  City  Road  Chapel  in  London.     Later  John  Wesley's  adjoining 
house  was  completed. 

In  the  1970's  renovations  were  made  on  the  historic  edifice,  due  to 
interior  deterioration.     American  Methodism  made  some  contributions  to- 
ward the  costs  incurred.     Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  Prince  Philip  attended 
services  with  other  dignitaries. 

In  1973,  on  a  Tour  of  the  British  Isles,  the  Author  took  a  taxi  to 
the  historic  Church  and  visited  briefly  but  not  allowed  entrance  due  to 
time  constraints. 

Fuller  accounts  of  the  restoration  efforts  and  following  dedication 
ceremonies  may  be  found  in  WORLD  PARISH,  May  1974;  June  1975;  October  1975; 
and  December  1978. 

On  February  23,  1992,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Harry  Gatton,  members  of  Hayes 
Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  attended  worship  service  at  City 
Road  Chapel.  Renovations  of  the  building  were  in  progress.  There  was  an 
area  for  fellowship  and  refreshments. 

Methodist  Membership  in  England  and  Scotland  are  discussed  in  METH- 
ODIST HISTORY,  October  1991,   first  article. 

Gattons  noted  the  usage  of  steam  heat  pipes  in  City  Road  Chapel  for 
warmth . 

On  November  1,   1778,  while  William  Glendenning  served  American  Meth- 
odism, City  Road  Chapel,  successor  of  the  Foundry  in  London,  was  opened 
for  public  service.     The  Foundry  had  served  forty  years.     Of  City  Road 
Chapel  John  Wesley  said:     "It  is  perfectly  neat  but  not  fine  and  contains 
far  more  people  than  the  Foundry."   John  Wesley  and  Thomas  Rankin  were 
buried  behind  City  Road  Chapel. 

In  December  1782  City  Road  Chapel  had  twenty-six  trustees  for  gover- 
nance.    Thomas  Forfitt,  Number  17,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  was  one  of  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  Foundry  Society.     He  was  born  in  1706  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Foundry  during  a  considerable  part  of  its  time  of  use  by 
Methodists.     For  three  years  he  served  as  trustee  and  enjoyed  Wesley's 
friendship.     In  retirement  he  lived  in  Ratcliffe  Row,   St.  Luke's,  a  sub- 
urb of  London,  along  fields  and  gardens.     He  was  one  of  three  trustees 
who  secured  sealing  and  delivery  of  the  Deed  of  Declaration.  Wesley 
buried  him  in  December  1782  (JOURNAL,  December  1782,  Volume  VI,  p.  384). 


Sources:     Wesley,  JOURNAL,  December  1792;  Baker,  Frank,  THE  METHODIST 

PILGRIM  IN  ENGLAND;  Tees,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  IN  AMERICA,  p.   607;  Martin,   JOHN  WESLEY'S  LONDON  CHAPELS. 

Field  Preaching 

In  the  Middle  Ages,   field  preaching  was  a  common  practice. 

John  Wesley,  on  a  mound  in  Kingswood,  began  his  field  preaching. 

In  England,  people  who  earned  a  living  from  church  pew  rent  consid- 
ered John  Wesley  and  his  colleagues'   field  preaching  dangerous. 
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Since  Quakers  and  Independents  practiced  field  preaching  and  were 
counted  illegal  religious  groups,   it  seemed  illegal  to  the  strict  church- 
man in  England.     (No  discussion  here  centered  on  leaders  in  field  preach- 
ing, locations  and  results  by  church  historian  W.  W.   Sweet.)  (Sweet, 
METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,   p.  39). 

John  Wesley's  Preaching  Style  in  Scotland 

John  Wesley  found  that  he  had  to  be  very  plain  in  his  preaching  in 
Scotland,  and  that  while  he  had  many  thriving  congregations  there,  at  the 
same  time  the  Scotch  could  be  cold  and  difficult.     He  preached  on  succes- 
sive days  at  Old  Green  in  Glasgow,   "to  a  people  that  greatest  part  of 
whom  hear  much,  know  everything,  and  feel  nothing."   (Higgins,  JOHN  WESLEY: 
SPIRITUAL  WITNESS,   p.  73). 

In  Scotland  John  Wesley  addressed  the  working  folk,  miners,  spinners, 
weavers,  small  shopkeepers,   fishermen  and  day  laborers   (Horner,  EXPLORING 
SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY,   p.  6). 

John  Wesley  was  always  suspicious  of  "popular  sermons"  and  of  popu- 
larity generally.     He  tried  to  be  fair  in  his  judgments  and  recognized 
that  his  way  of  seeing  things  was  not  the  way  of  God.     On  June  28,  1774, 
he  wrote  to  Joseph  Benson:     "Your  congregations  in  Edinburgh  are  large: 
Hugh  Saunderson's  are  larger  still.     Your  preaching  has  stirred  them  up 
still  more."     Benson  had  evidently  asked  Wesley  "Why  does  God  work  more 
by  him  that  has  far  less  sense  than  we?"    Wesley's  response:     "To  satin 
the  pride  of  our  wisdom."    Wesley  liked  to  see  which  preachers  produced 
the  most  fruit.     (Doughty,  JOHN  WESLEY:  PREACHER,  p.  192). 

John  Wesley's  Covenant  Services 

On  December  26,   1747,  John  Wesley,  leader  of  the  Evangelical  Movement 
in  his  country,  strongly  urged  the  Methodists  to  renew  their  covenant  with 
God.     His  first  Covenant  Service  was  held  on  August  11,  1755.     In  1780  he 
issued  "Covenant  Service  for  New  Year's,  Watch  Night,  Covenant  Sunday,  or 
Other  Special  Occasions,"  as  a  pamphlet  and  the  form  was  used  without 
changes  for  almost  a  century.     Later  various  changes  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  to  allow  the  people  a  larger  share  in  the  devotions.     Since  1755 
this  service  has  been  a  blessing  to  Methodists. 

In  recent  years  Discipleship  Resources,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  issued 
a  folder  of  three  pages  with  this  Service  available  for  usages  in  churches. 

In  the  Sixties  the  Reverends  Paul  Carruth  and  Ernest  R.  Porter  used 
this  Service  at  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  with  au- 
thor present  for  a  Service. 

Marion  A.  Jackson,  in  "An  Analysis  of  the  Source  of  John  Wesley's 
Directions  for  Renewing  Our  Covenant  With  God,"  in  METHODIST  HISTORY 
(April  1992),  page  177,  noted  "The  first  clearly  documented  occasion  for 
the  Covenant  Service  was  at  the  French  Church  in  Spitalfields  on  August  11, 
1755,  where  Wesley  'had  recited  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  proposed,  in  the 
words  of  that  blessed  man  Richard  Alleine.'" 

Theodosia  Alleine,  widow  of  Joseph  Alleine,  and  Richard  Baxter  were 
authors  of  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ALLEINE  (New  York:  Robert 
Carter,  1840) (METHODIST  HISTORY,  April  1992,  p.  178). 
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Richard  Baxter  (1611-1681),  Puritan  and  father-in-law  of  Joseph 
Alleine,   the  author  of  A  VINDICATION  OF  GODLINESS,  his  major  work,  pro- 
vided very  detailed  directions  for  personal  covenanting  and  incorporated 
Joseph  Alleine 's  Covenant  Prayer  and  Directions. 

Joseph  Alleine  (1634-1668),  Puritan  author,  wrote  "Alarm  to  Uncon- 
verted Sinners,"  his  best-known  work,  published  posthumously  in  1672, 
sold  70,000  copies  in  three  years.     A  form  of  prayer  which  he  wrote  for 
the  making  of  a  covenant  with  God,  along  with  rules  for  daily  self- 
examination,  was  published  in  1674.    (Watson,  THE  EARLY  METHODIST  CLASS 
MEETING ,  p.  36). 

John  Wesley's  Observance  of  Love  Feasts 

Wesley  was  introduced  to  the  love  feast  while  in  Georgia. 

At  the  Fetter  Lane  Society,  New  Year's  Day,   1739,   its  impact  on  fel- 
lowship was  discovered. 

The  format  was  simple:  bread  and  water  served  at  table  as  partici- 
pants shared  in  prayer  and  testimony. 

John  Wesley  regarded  love  feasts  as  extension  of  band  fellowship  and 
means  of  stimulating  it. 

They  were  held  quarterly  for  men  and  women,  separately  and  jointly, 
and  were  occasions  for  admitting  new  members. 

In  1758  attendance  was  extended  to  all  Society  members. 

It  remained  "a  highly  coveted  privilege,  with  admission  only  by  class 
ticket ." 


Source:     Watson,  THE  EARLY  METHODIST  CLASS  MEETING,  pp.   119,  120). 

In  1957  Dr.   Frank  Baker  was  the  author  of  METHODISM  AND  THE  LOVE 
FEAST,  83  pages,   in  softback  edition  (The  Epworth  Press,  London).  The 
author  possesses  an  autographed  copy  of  the  study. 

Tribute  of  a  Scottish  Newspaper  to  John  Wesley 

On  March  7,  1791,   the  Edinburgh  EVENING  COURANT,   in  reporting  John 
Wesley's  death  a  few  days  earlier,  noted  John  Wesley  was  "One  of  the 
greatest  characters  that  has  appeared  since  the  Apostolic  age."     A  fit- 
ting tribute  "to  a  remarkable  man  of  God."  (EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH 
WESLEY,  p.   12).     Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731),  author  of  ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 
became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  COURANT  in  1710  (Skinner,  THE  ROYAL  MILE, 
p.  51). 

"The  intimate,  close-knit  life  of  the  local  groups,   in  the  first- 
century  Roman  Empire,   is  seen  to  be  simultaneously  part  of  a  much  larger, 
indeed  ultimately  worldwide,  movement  or  entity.     This  forerunner  of 
early  Methodism  emerges  from  history  with  force  and  clarity."  (Watson, 
THE  EARLY  METHODIST  CLASS  MEETING,  p.  1). 
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John  Wesley's  Three  Visits  to  Moffatt,  Scotland 

On  three  occasions  John  Wesley  visited  Moffatt,  Scotland,   for  evan- 
gelical purposes. 

I. 

On  April  27,  1761,  Wesley  came  to  Solway  Firth  and  crossed  with  some 
challenge,  over  difficult  roads  and  came  to  Moffatt  in  the  evening.  On 
the  following  day  he  reached  Edinburgh.     He  did  not  record  a  preaching 
appointment  in  Moffatt,  nor  did  he  note  a  traveling  companion.  William 
Glendenning  was  in  his  fourteenth  year.     (Curnock,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN 
WESLEY,  Volume  4,  p.  449). 

II. 

On  Friday,  May  12,  1786,  at  seven,  John  Wesley  reached  Moffatt,  ate, 
and  had  prayer  at  9:30  p.m.     Prior  to  the  visit  he  preached  at  Carlisle; 
the  following  day  he  preached  at  Glasgow.     A  traveling  companion  is  not 
mentioned.     (Curnock,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Vol.  VII,  p.  164). 

III. 

On  Monday,  May  31,  1790,  less  than  a  year  before  his  death,  John  Wes- 
ley and  party  came  to  Moffatt  soon  after  3:00  p.m.     They  changed  horses 
and  rode  to  Dunfries  and  preached  on  Mark  111,35.     Alexander  Mather 
preached  on  June  1  and  had  a  good  congregation.     He  took  no  note  of  spe- 
cific persons  in  Moffatt  or  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew.  (Curnock, 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  67). 

IV. 

John  A.  Vickers,   in  THOMAS  COKE:  APOSTLE  OF  METHODISM,  made  no  refer- 
ence to  Thomas  Coke  in  Moffatt. 

When  Wesley  made  his  initial  visit  to  Scotland  in  1751,  William  Glen- 
denning was  four  years  old. 

When  Wesley  made  his  final  visit  to  Scotland  in  1790,  Glendenning  was 
forty-three  years  old  and  no  longer  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
itineracy . 

Wesleyan  Scholarship:     An  Outline 

A. 

Since  the  death  of  John  Wesley  in  1791,  some  two  thousand  books  have 
been  written  about  the  churchman. 

In  the  Eighties  a  single  volume  book  has  been  devoted  to  Wesley  bib- 
liography. 

In  1792  Bishop  Thomas  Coke  and  Henry  Moore  wrote  a  biography  of  Wes- 
ley . 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  JOURNAL  of  John  Wesley  and  the  Letters 
of  John  Wesley  have  been  edited  and  distributed. 

Editors  of  WORLD  PARISH  present  articles  on  Wesley  scholarship,  ded- 
ications, recognitions,  displays  and  memorabilia.     WORLD  PARISH  is  an 
organ  of  the  World  Methodist  Council,  with  an  office  at  Lake  Junaluska 
Assembly,  North  Carolina. 

Initiated  at  Lake  Junaluska  in  1962,  METHODIST  HISTORY,  a  quarterly, 
presents  scholarship  works  on  John  Wesley.     Later  the  publication  was 
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issued  from  Madison,  New  Jersey,  site  of  the  General  Archives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Church.     In  1992  the  value  of  the  complete  set  of  METHODIST  HISTORY 
was  valued  at  two  hundred  dollars.   (Correspondence:  Dr.   Charles  Yrigoyen, 
METHODIST  HISTORY,   February  1992). 

In  1960  scholars  from  British  and  American  Methodism  began  a  project 
to  publish  the  first  complete  and  definitive  and  critical  edition  of  the 
works  of  John  Wesley.     It  was  undertaken  by  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Emory  University,  Boston  University,  Drew  University,  and  Duke  University. 
Dr.   Frank  Baker,  native  of  England,  became  Professor  of  English  Church 
History  at  Duke  University,  "probably  the  greatest  authority  on  18th  cen- 
tury Wesleyana,"  and  became  the  leader  of  the  scholarly  project.     By  1982 
Oxford  University's  Clarendon  Press,  due  to  economic  problems,  withdrew 
from  the  project.     Dr.   Baker  and  Dean  Robert  E.   Cushman  retired.     Dr.  Al- 
bert C.  Outler  died.     Dr.  Richard  P.  Heitzenrater  of  Southern  Methodist 
University,  became  the  Editor  of  the  Project.     Abingdon  Press  had  agreed 
to  publish  various  volumes  as  they  were  finished  by  writers.     In  1992  Dr. 
Frank  Baker  continued  to  serve  as  textual  editor  of  the  WESLEY  WORKS 
Proj  ect . 

On  July  1,  1993,  Dr.  Heitzenrater  was  scheduled  to  join  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School,  then  Albert  C.  Outler  Professor  of  Wesley  Stud- 
ies at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Dallas.     "He  gained  prominence  in  theo- 
logical circles  when  he  discovered  the  key  to  founder  John  Wesley's  Oxford 
diaries.     The  diaries  continue  to  shape  understanding  of  Wesleyan  theology 
and  the  Methodist  founder's  life  and  work,"  stated  an  announcement  about 
Dr.  Heitzenrater ' s  move  to  Duke  University.     He  is  the  author  of  THE  ELU- 
SIVE MR.  WESLEY,   in  two  volumes. 

Some  thirty-two  years  later,   several  volumes  of  the  Project  are  on 
the  market;   these  are  several  hundred  pages  in  length,  with  footnotes  and 
bibliographies . 

On  February  26,  1960,   the  author  procured  THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN 
WESLEY,  A.M.,   Standard  Edition,  edited  by  John  Telford  (1851-1936),  B.A., 
published  in  Eight  Volumes  by  The  Epworth  Press,  London,  1931,   from  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

By  February  1992  twelve  volumes  of  the  Wesley  Works  Editorial  Project 
were  available  for  readers.     Volumes  1-4  were  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Al- 
bert C.  Outler.     Other  editors  for  other  volumes  include  these:  Franz 
Hildebrandt;  Oliver  A.  Beckerlegge;  James  Dale;  Rupert  E.  Davies ;  Gerald 
R.   Cragg;  W.  Reginald  Ward;  Richard  P.  Heitzenrater  and  Frank  Baker. 


Sources:     WORLD  PARISH,  January-February  1992;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE,  November  24,  1960;  UNITED  METHODIST,  November,  1992, 
Vol.   16,  No.  4,  p.   15;  May  1993,  Vol.   17,  No.   2.;  Phillips, 
Howard,   "Under  God" : Commemorative  Work  on  250th  Anniversary 
of  Conversion  of  William  Glendenning;  Jamieson,  Rev.  W. ,  "John 
Wesley  and  The  Thistle:   1761-1975 — The  Mother  Churches";  Hayes, 
Alan  J.,  TRAVELING  THROUGH  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY. 

John  Wesley's  Ordinations  for  Scotland  Mission  Fields 

In  1785  and  1786  John  Wesley  ordained  presbyters  for  Scotland  and  for 
the  Mission  Field.     In  1788  and  1789  he  ordained  a  f ew  men  for  works  in 
parts  of  England  where  the  Methodists  could  not  obtain  the  Sacraments  and 
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consecrated  one  man  Superintendent.     In  1786  the  Conference  allowed  Meth- 
odist services  to  be  held  at  Church  time  in  parishes  where  the  minister 
was  notoriously  wicked  or  heretical,  where  there  were  not  enough  churches 
to  contain  half  the  population,  or  where  there  was  no  church  within  two 
miles.     (Davies,  Rupert  E. ,  METHODISM,   "Anglicans  and  Methodists,"  p.  129) 

John  Wesley:     Theologian — Observations 

A.  Most  scholars  do  not  regard  him  as  a  systematic  theologican.  There 
is  no  one  major  compendium  of  exposition  from  his  pen. 

B.  He  left  us  sermons  for  contemplation. 

C.  Dr.  William  R.   Cannon,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  wrote  THE  THEOLOGY  OF 
JOHN  WESLEY. 

D.  He  was  a  Greek  lecturer  briefly  at  Oxford  University. 

E.  He  emphasized  Christian  Perfection — love  for  one's  fellowmen. 

F.  He  was  a  High  Churchman.     He  regarded  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
best-ordered  Church  in  Christendom. 

G.  He  did  not  expound  the  entire  body  of  Christian  doctrine;  there  are 
no  sermons  or  treatises  from  him  on  the  Trinity,  on  Christology,  or 
on  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  did  not  expound  on  what  had 
been  perfectly  well-expounded  by  others. 

H.  We  recognize  the  Wesleyan  Ouadralateral :     Scripture;  Tradition; 
Reason;  and  Experience. 

I.  We  recognize  four  types  of  Grace:     Prevenient ;  Justifying,  Sanctify- 
ing; and  Glorifying. 

John  Wesley,  writing  about  religion  and  its  doctrine  of  man,  noted 
that,  "despite  the  smallness  of  man  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  universe,  despite  the  brevity  of  man's  life  in  this  world  in  compari- 
son with  the  duration  of  time,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  this  plain 
and  comfortable  truth:  that  the  Almighty  Creator  has  shown  enough  regard 
for  man  that  He  has  given  him  His  Son,  His  only  Son,  both  to  live  and  die 
for  him,"  in  SERMON  CIII. 


Sources:  Cannon,  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  JOHN  WESLEY;  Davies,  Rupert  E. ,  METHOD- 
ISM (Chapter  Three);  Wilson  and  Harper,  FAITH  AND  FORM:  A  UNITY 
OF  THEOLOGY  AND  POLITY  IN  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  TRADITION,  Chap- 
ters Two  and  Three);  Cannon,  William  R. ,  A  FAITH  FOR  OUR  TIMES, 
P-  72). 

Dr.   Samuel  Johnson  and  James  Boswell  on  Methodism  in  the  British  Isles 

On  July  30,   1763,  Dr.   Samuel  Johnson,  eminent  lexicographer,  and 
James  Boswell,  his  biographer,  sailed  on  the  Thames  River,  landed  at  Old 
Swan,  walked  to  Billingsgate,  and  discussed  the  flowering  of  Methodism 
in  the  British  Isles  (no  reference  to  leaders,  places  of  worship,  or 
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attendance  at  services):     "We  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great  suc- 
cess that  the  Methodists  have.     He  said  that  was  owing  to  their  preaching 
in  a  plain,  vulgar  manner,  which  was  the  only  way  to  do  good  to  common 
people,  and  which  men  of  learning  and  genius  ought  to  do,  as  their  duty; 
and  for  which  they  would  be  praised  by  men  of  sense."     (Mark  Harris,  ed., 
THE  HEART  OF  BOSWELL,   p.  92). 

John  Fletcher  on  John  Wesley 

John  Fletcher  was  a  traveling  companion  of  John  Wesley  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  churchman  and  his  service  to  the  church.  Fletcher 
noted:     "His  diligence  is  matchless.     Though  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
seventy  years,  and  the  care  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls,  he  shames 
still,  by  his  unabashed  zeal  and  his  immense  labors,  all  the  young  minis- 
ters of  England,  perhaps  Christendom.     He  has  generally  blown  the  gospel 
trumpet  and  rode  twenty  miles  before  most  of  the  professors,  who  despise 
his  labors,  have  left  their  downy  pillows.     As  he  begins  the  day,  the 
week,   the  year,  so  he  concludes  them,  still  intent  upon  extensive  services 
for  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  good  of  souls."  (Beltz,  JOHN  WESLEY: 
A  GREAT  LEADER,   pp.  29,30). 

Sir  Walter  Scott  on  John  Wesley 

On  May  27,   1784,  John  Wesley  visited  Kelso,  Scotland,  and  preached 
in  the  churchyard,  as  no  house  could  contain  the  crowd.     He  commented  on 
the  good  behavior  of  the  people.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  about  13,  probab- 
ly heard  the  evangelist,  and  provided  the  following  comment   (provided  by 
Butler  in  WESLEY  AND  WHITEFIELD  IN  SCOTLAND  and  Lockhart's  LIFE  OF  SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT,  Volume  VI):     When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  I  heard  Wes- 
ley preach  more  than  once,  standing,  on  a  chair  in  Kelso  churchyard.  He 
was  a  most  venerable  figure,  but  his  sermons  were  vas:ly  too  colloquial 
for  the  taste  of  Saunders.     He  told  many  excellent  stories.     One  I  remem- 
ber which  he  said  had  happened  to  him  at  Edinburgh.     "A  drunken  dragood," 
said  Wesley,   "was  commencing  an  assertion  in  military  fashion,    'G-d  eter- 
nally d — n  me,'   just  as  I  was  passing.     I  touched  the  poor  man  on  the 
shoulder,  and  when  he  turned  round  fiercely,  said  calmly,    'You  mean,  God 
Bless  you.'"  In  the  mode  of  telling  the  story  he  failed  not  to  make  us 
sensible  how  much  his  patriarchial  appearance,  and  mild,  yet  bold,  rebuke, 
overawed  the  soldier,  who  touched  his  hat,   thanked  him,  and  I  think,  came 
to  chapel  that  evening.     (JOURNAL,  Volume  VI,  p.  511). 

Robert  Southey  on  John  Wesley  in  Scotland 

1.  Wherever  he  went,  his  aim  was  to  form  a  Society. 

2.  Methodism  was  not  wanted  in  Scotland;  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk  was 
not  relaxed;  clergy  possessed  great  influence  over  their  parishioners; 

children  were  brought  up  piously;  population  had  not  outgrown  the  church 
establishment;  Scotch  deserved  the  praise  of  being  a  frugal,  industrious, 
and  religious  nation. 

3.  He  never  met  with  mob  molestation  or  "the  slightest  insult." 
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4.     His  preachers  there  wanted  to  remain  stationary.     Wesley  stated:  "We 

are  not  called  to  sit  still  in  our  place;   it  is  neither  for  the  health 
of  our  souls  nor  our  bodies;  we  will  have  travelling  preachers  in  Scotland, 
or  none.     I  will  serve  the  Scotch  as  we  do  the  English,  or  leave  them. 
While  I  live,   itinerant  preachers  shall  be  itinerants,   if  they  choose  to 
remain  in  connection  with  us.     The  thing  is  fixed:     the  manner  of  effecting 
it  is  to  be  considered."     (Southey,  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  pp.  259-262). 

Wesley's  Reception  in  Scotland 

In  Scotland,  Wesley  experienced  "both  sunshine  and  shadow"  as  in  other 
places.     D.   Butler,   in  JOHN  WESLEY  AND  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  IN  SCOTLAND  (p. 
Ill),  noted  the  treatment  this  way:     "He  was  everywhere  received  in  Scot- 
land with  a  dignity  and  courtesy  which  were  due  to  him  as  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, scholar  and  teacher.     He  was  received  always  with  respect,  and  his 
reception  speaksmuch  for  the  civilization  of  the  people  as  well  as  for 
their  spiritual  perception." 

Pioneer  John  Wesley  Biography 

In  1792,   in  the  year  following  the  death  of  John  Wesley,  Bishop 
Thomas  Coke  and  Henry  Moore,  Wesleyans,  wrote  a  BIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  WESLEY, 
published  in  London,   in  hardcover,  with  500  pages. 

An  original  copy  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Author. 

In  1992  a  reprint  of  the  pioneer  volume  has  been  re-issued  by  the 
Abingdon  Press, entitled  the  Wesley  Callics  Series. 

In  recent  years  a  lengthy  discussion  of  Wesley  biographies  has  been 
presented  in  METHODIST  HISTORY. 

In  less  than  two  centuries  following  the  death  of  the  eminent  church- 
man, some  two  thousand  titles  have  been  developed  on  John  Wesley  for  pub- 
lic reading. 

The  Append-ix  Section  has  a  lengthier  presentation  of  current  Wesley 
scholarship . 

John  Wesley:     Inspired  Administrator 

John  Wesley,   founder  of  the  Methodism  Movement,  was  a  truly  inspired 
administrator.     Students  of  John  Wesley  recognize  and  declare  his  other 
spiritual  gifts,  such  as  evangelism,  wisdom,  and  teaching;  his  extraordi- 
nary ability  to  organize  is  beyond  question.     Much  church  historians  en- 
joy pointing  out  the  difference  between  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield, 
his  colleague,  the  evangelist.     Whitefield  was  an  effective  revival  preach- 
er who  won  thousands  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  however,  his  ability  to  orga- 
nize them  was  like  a  "rope  of  sand."     John  Wesley,   in  contrast,   "could  take 
the  smallest  number  of  hardly  literate  and  socially  uncouth  persons  and  or- 
ganize them  into  a  solidarity  force  that  will  probably  last  forever." 
(Bryant,  REDISCOVERING  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GIFTS:  BUILDING  UP  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST 
THROUGH  THE  GIFTS  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  p.  62). 
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3.     Charles  Wesley 

Identification  as  Churchman  and  Poet;  Charles  Wesley  in  Boston  in  1736; 
Charles  Wesley's  Hymns  in  Scotland  History;  Familiar  Quotation;  Charles 
Wesley's  Characterization  of  a  Scottish  Preacher;  Charles  Wesley's  Leg- 
acy; Charles  Wesley  Met  Major  Galatin  in  Canterbury,  England;  Charles 
Wesley  Scholarship;  Charles  Wesley  Heritage  Center  in  Bristol,  England; 
Human  Side  of  Wesley  Brothers. 

"Forever  Beginning" — a  phrase  from  a  Charles  Wesley  hymn,  used  by  Dr. 
Dennis  Campbell  as  a  sermon  title  for  the  Annual  Raleigh  District  Lay 
Rally,  Sunday,  February  23,   1992,   7:30  p.m.,  Edenton  Street  Church. 

John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley  were  partners  in  the  advancement  of 
the  English  Evangelical  Revival.     Charles  Wesley  traveled  less  extensive- 
ly than  John  Wesley  throughout  the  British  Isles.     Two  Methodist  histori- 
ans have  noted  their  expanses. 

Elmer  T.   Clark,   in  CHARLES  WESLEY:  THE  SINGER  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL 
REVIVAL  (p.   12),  noted:     "Charles  Wesley  rode  a  wide  circuit  fully  as 
wide  as  that  of  his  brother  John.     His  travels  carried  him  over  the  whole 
of  England  and  to  Ireland  and  Wales.     He  roved  England  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   from  the  date  of  his  conversion  in  1738  to  1756,  when  circumstances 
led  to  his  retirement  from  itinerary  work. 

Frederick  C.  Gill,   in  CHARLES  WESLEY:  FIRST  METHODIST  (p.  152), 
noted:     In  1750  John  Wesley  planned  to  go  North  but  failed  to  do  so. 
Charles  Wesley  was  sent  in  his  place;  however,  an  accident  in  Islington 
prevented  his  executing  the  mission.     Charles  Wesley  did  journey  to  Scot- 
land to  examine  the  character  of  the  preachers,  after  James  Wheatley  had 
fallen  into  immorality. 

Clark,   in  CHARLES  WESLEY  (p.   14),  noted:     "In  1756  Charles  Wesley 
made  his  last  extensive  preaching  tour.     He  went  northward  and  spent  two 
months  in  visiting  numerous  cities  and  towns  ending  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.     His  later  work  was  confined  mainly  to  the  areas  of  Bristol 
and  London,  where  there  were  several  Methodist  societies  of  considerable 
importance . " 

Charles  Wesley  was  robbed  by  an  English  highwayman,  noted  the  evan- 
gelist in  his  JOURNAL,  October  11,  1737  (METHODIST  HISTORY,  October,  1991, 
Volume  XIX,  No.   1,  p.   38) . 

Charles  Wesley  for  the  first  seven  years  after  marriage  continued  to 
make  certain  missionary  tours  both  in  the  North  and  West.     When  he  ceased 
to  itinerate  he  gave  supervision  to  the  Methodist  societies  in  Bristol 
and  West  country  as  capacities  allowed.     Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  London,  and 
Bristol  were  focal  points  of  the  Methodist  labors;  Charles  Wesley  gave 
valuable  service  to  the  common  cause  by  leading  Methodist  endeavors  in 
the  West   (Edwards,   SONS  TO  SAMUEL ,  p.  75). 

Charles  Wesley  in  Boston:  1736 

Charles  Wesley,  the  brother  of  Methodism's  founder,  visited  Boston  in 
1736  when  the  ship  on  which  he  was  sailing  back  to  England  made  a  stopover 
in  Boston  to  escape  stormy  weather  at  sea.     Being  detained  in  Boston  for 
more  than  a  month,  Charles  Wesley  preached  several  times  at  both  the  Old 
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North  Church  and  at  King's  Chapel.     His  Boston  sermons  could  hardly  be 
called  Methodist  preaching,  however,  since  his  conversion  experience  was 
still  two  years  in  the  future.     (Cook,  ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES,  p.  2). 

Charles  Wesley  preached  at  both  Christ  Church  and  King's  Chapel  in 
Boston,  using  John  Wesley's  sermons  on  at  least  four  of  the  eight  occa- 
sions.    The  LONDON  GALLEY,  taking  him  from  the  colonies  back  to  England, 
was  moored  at  Boston  for  four  weeks.     (Heitzenrater ,  MIRROW  AND  MEMORY, 
pp.  155,156). 

On  December  26,  1736,  Charles  Wesley  preached  in  Christ  Church,  the 
"Old  North  Church"  of  Paul  Revere  fame,  and  at  King's  Chapel  in  Boston. 
Returning  to  England  from  Georgia,  his  ship  was  impaired  by  a  storm  and 
blown  into  Boston  Harbor.     Mary  Kent  Davey  Babcock,  wife  of  the  late 
Samuel  G.  Babcock,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  author  of 
"When  Charles  Wesley  Preached  in  Boston,  a  Tradition  Authenticated  From 
the  Records,"  which  appeared  in  ZION'S  HERALD,  October  21,  1936,  1034-36. 
(Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   1,  p.   684).     King's  Chapel  in 
Boston  is  unique:  Unitarian  in  theology,  Anglican  in  its  worship  services 
and  congregational  in  its  governance.     It  was  founded  in  1686  as  the  first 
Anglican  church  in  New  England.     It  became  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
America  a  century  later.     The  present  building  was  begun  in  1749  and  was 
completed  in  1754.     The  pulpit,  chancel  tables  and  communion  table  came 
from  the  first  church  built  on  this  site  in  1688.     The  King's  Chapel 
House,   the  parish  house,   is  located  at  64  Beacon  Street  near  the  corner 
of  Charles  Street.     The  Church  Covenant  reads:     "In  the  love  of  the 
truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man."     (King's  Chapel  Bulletin  secured  at  the  church 
in  August  1990  by  Author) . 

Charles  Wesley's  Hymns  in  Scotland 

1.  Disciples  went  out  and  sang  a  hymn.     Find  Scriptural  reference. 

2.  John  Calvin  introduced  congregation  in  his  European  congregation. 

(Dr.  Georgia  Harkness,  JOHN  CALVIN). 

3.  Charles  Wesley  Hymns  in  Scotland. 

Familiar  Quotation 

"Unite  the  pair  so  long  disjoin 'd  knowledge  and  vital  piety." 
Charles  Wesley's  Admonition  on  the  cornerstone  of  the  Library  Building 
of  Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  Washington,  D.   C.   (1959).  (Chandler 
and  Goel,  PILGRIMAGE  OF  FAITH:  A  CENTENNIAL  HISTORY  OF  WESLEY  THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY:  1882-1982,  p.  265). 

Mabel  R.  Brailsford,   in  concluding  a  chapter  in  her  book,  A  TALE  OF 
TWO  BROTHERS  (p.   294),  noted:     "The  sentence  Charles  loved  to  quote  which 
came  to  be  engraved  on  his  memorial  tablet  in  the  City  Road  Chapel,  is 
even  now  fulfilling  itself  in  ways  that  neither  he  nor  his  brother  would 
have  been  able  to  envisage:     'God  buries  His  workmen,  but  carries  on  His 
work. '" 
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Charles  Wesley's  Hymns  in  Scotland  History 

Scottish  Methodists  through  music  made  a  great  contribution  to  public 
worship  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.     After  the  1745  Rebellion,  Thomas  Chan- 
non  and  a  group  of  Methodist  soldiers  stationed  in  Aberdeen  sang  hymns  of 
Charles  Wesley  and  other  hymn  writers.     At  Monymusk,   then  Aberdeen,  Chan- 
non  was  engaged  to  train  the  choir  in  choral  music;  the  new  music  spread 
all  over  Scotland.     Until  then  the  Kirk  had  only  used  a  handful  of  tunes 
for  the  metrical  psalms  and,  after  1791,   the  paraphrases   (EXPLORING  SCOT- 
LAND WITH  WESLEY,  p.  12). 

Charles  Wesley  and  Sally  Wesley  traveled  to  the  north.     At  Worcester 
he  was  pelted  with  dust  and  dirt.     At  Rotherdam  he  found  a  growing  Society 
At  Barley  Hall  he  met  "a  warm  Yorkshire  welcome  and  found  a  Society  of 
seventy."     At  Leeds  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  listeners.     John  Nel- 
son had  been  there  three  weeks  preaching  to  thousands  with  no  converts. 
Another  preacher  said  to  him:     "You  might  as  well  preach  to  the  stones  as 
to  the  Scots."     Follows:     Trip  to  inspect  character  of  preachers.  (Gill, 
CHARLES  WESLEY:   THE  FIRST  METHODIST,  p.  152). 

Miscellaneous 

Charles  Wesley  preached  in  the  Old  North  Church,  Boston,   in  1736. 
(THUSTON,  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFERENCE,  Volume  II,  p.  104). 

In  1772  Richard  Boardman  preached  in  Boston  (Thurston,  Volume  II, 
p.  104). 

In  1962  Dr.   Frank  Baker  was  the  author  of  REPRESENTATIVE  VERSE  OF 
CHARLES  WESLEY   (p.  413). 

In  1968  Eric  Routley,  musicologist,  was  the  author  of  THE  MUSICAL 
WESLEYS   (p.  272). 

In  1990,  at  Oxford  University,  England,  the  author  purchased  a  copy 
of  Frank  Baker's  CHARLES  WESLEY'S  HYMNS:  AN  INTRODUCTION  (Second  Edition), 
1964. 

In  1991  The  Charles  Wesley  Society  printed  and  distributed  HYMNS  FOR 
THE  NATIVITY  OF  OUR  LORD  by  Charles  Wesley,  M.A.,  a  Facsimile  Reprint, 
Madison,  New  Jersey,  softcovers,  with  55  pages. 

In  1985,  on  a  visit  to  Old  North  Church  we  secured  a  copy  of  THE  OLD 
NORTH  CHURCH:  A  HISTORICAL  PORTRAIT  (softback,  illustrations).     In  1976, 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  of  England  and  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  paid  visits  to 
the  historic  church,   in  our  National  Bicentennial  Observance. 

On  July  9,   1952,   in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  a  Greenslade  Tour  of 

England,  Scotland  and  Wales,   I  purchased  a  copy  of  THE  B.B.C.  HYMN  BOOK 

WITH  MUSIC  (1952).     Twenty-six  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  were  included 
in  the  compilation  for  broadcasts  in  the  British  Isles. 

Charles  Wesley's  Characterization  of  a  Scottish  Preacher 

Throughout  his  career.   Charles  Wesley  maintained  an  interest  in  lift- 
ing the  quality  of  Methodist  preaching.     He  was  sometimes  caustic  in  his 
disapproval  of  what  he  heard.     In  October  1756,   in  a  shorthand  addition  to 
a  journal  sent  to  John  Wesley,  he  provided  this  opinion  of  a  Scottish 
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preacher:     "Alex.   Coats  is  come.  He 
wish  he  had  a  little  more  utterance, 
that  he  will  never  do  for  Leeds.  He 
I  can't  understand  one  word  in  three 
WESLEY  AS  REVEALED  BY  HIS  LETTERS,  p 

Charles  Wesley's  Legacy 


may  have  both  sense  and  grace;  but  I 
I  am  of  George  Whitefield's  mind, 
is  a  barbarian  to  me,   I  am  sure,  for 
which  he  speaks."     (Baker,  CHARLES 
.  88). 


"Charles  Wesley's  poetry  is  the  largest  lyrical  commentary  on  the 
Christian  faith,  life,  and  the  scriptures  in  the  English  language."  Dr. 
Steven  Kimbrough,  scholar,   theologian,  church  musician,  actor,  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  Rockingham,  North  Carolina,  April  1992.  (NORTH 
CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  April  21,  1992,  No.  8,  page  1). 

Charles  Wesley  died  in  1788  and  was  buried  in  Marylebone  Churchyard. 
Mrs.  Charles  Wesley  died  on  December  22,  1822  (Baker,  CHARLES  WESLEY  AS 
REVEALED  BY  HIS  LETTERS,   p.  vi) . 

Charles  Wesley  Met  Major  Galatin  in  Canterbury,  England 

Charles  Wesley  visited  Canterbury,  England,   for  evangelical  work, 
though  he  visited  the  famous  city  less  frequently  than  his  brother  John 
Wesley.     In  September  1755  Edward  Perronet  welcomed  Charles  Wesley  there, 
before  he  had  angered  the  Wesley's  by  his  attacks  on  The  Established 
Church.     A  Charles  Wesley  letter  mentioned  the  hospitality  of  a  Major 
Galatin,   the  Colonel  Galatin  at  whose  invitation  John  Wesley  had  paid 
his  first  visit  to  Scotland  in  1751.     (Vickers,  THE  STORY  OF  CANTERBURY 
METHODISM  (1750-1961),   1970,  p.  5). 

Charles  Wesley  Scholarship 

Following  are  several  works  of  recent  Charles  Wesley  scholarship: 

1.  Frederick  C.  Gill,  CHARLES  WESLEY:  THE  FIRST  METHODIST 

2.  Frank  Baker,   CHARLES  WESLEY  AS  REVEALED  BY  HIS  LETTERS 

3.  Elmer  T.   Clark,  CHARLES  WESLEY 

4.  Eric  Routley,  THE  MUSICAL  WESLEYS 

5.  F.  Luke  Wiseman,  CHARLES  WESLEY:  EVANGELIST  AND  POET 

6.  Charles  Wesley  Flint,  CHARLES  WESLEY  AND  HIS  COLLEAGUES 

7.  Charles  Wesley,  JOURNAL  portions — The  definitive  work  has  not  been 

completed 

8.  Frank  Baker,  REPRESENTATIVE  VERSES  OF  CHARLES  WESLEY 

Charles  Wesley  Heritage  Center  in  Bristol,  England 

In  1993  plans  were  formulated  for  restoration  of  the  Charles  Wesley 
House  in  Bristol,  England.     The  plan  is  to  make  the  house  into  the  Charles 
Wesley  Heritage  Center.     The  General  Commission  of  Archives  and  History  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church  has  endorsed  the  appeal  for  funds  of  the  Brit- 
ish Methodists  for  the  restoration  efforts.     Their  donations  were  not 
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reported  in  the  initial  announcements  of  plans.     Information  is  available 
from  Charles  Wesley  Heritage  Center,  c/o  John  Wesley's  Chapel,  36  The 
Horsefair,  Bristol,  BSI  3JE,  England.     (HISTORIAN'S  DIGEST,  Volume  xxxiii, 
Fall  1993) . 

The  Human  Side  of  the  Wesley  Brothers 

We  know  of  John  Wesley's  superhuman  achievements:  preaching  an  as- 
tounding number  of  times;  organizing  his  work  in  numerous  communities; 
directing  the  work  of  numerous  circuit  riders;  writing  booklets  and  pam- 
phlets; and  other  activities.     We  know  of  Charles  Wesley's  travels,  family 
life,  hymn  writing.     There  was  a  totally  human  side  to  this  pair  of  ser- 
vants in  the  kingdom.     They  were  busy  in  London,  Bristol,   Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  other  localities,  when  John  Bennet  requested  a  visit  from  one  of 
them,  Charles  Wesley  said:     "We  have  but  one  body  apiece,  which  can  be  in 
but  one  place  at  a  time."     True,  true,  true.     Frederick  C.  Gill  related 
this  conversation  in  CHARLES  WESLEY:  THE  FIRST  METHODIST,  p.  152). 

On  November  17,  1783,  John  Wesley  noted  in  his  JOURNAL  that  his  weight 
was  the  same  as  it  had  been  fourteen  years  earlier,  122  pounds.  Further, 
"I  doubt  whether  such  another  instance  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain." 
Wright  quotes  John  Hickling  as  saying,   "It  is  well  known  that   (Wesley)  was 
of  small  stature,  being  only  five  feet  three  inches  in  height  and  spare  in 
build."     Numerous  eulogies  of  Wesley  in  1791  present  a  common  thread: 
"his  amazing  energy  during  such  a  long  life"  (Heitzenrater ,  Richard  P., 
MIRROR  AND  MEMORY:   REFLECTIONS  ON  EARLY  METHODISM,  p.   23  footnote). 

4.     Thomas  Coke 

Thomas  Coke,  native  of  Wales  and  first  Bishop  of  American  Methodism  by 
process  of  selection,  made  several  visits  to  evangelize  in  Scotland. 

His  earliest  visit  to  Scotland  was  probably  in  1779. 

On  September  21,  1782,  Thomas  Coke  noted  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Williams: 
"I  am  going  to  set  off  for  Scotland,  and  shall  not  return  much  before  Christ- 
mas."    On  this  tour  he  stayed  for  a  few  days  with  William  Dodwell,  rector  of 
Welby,  Lincolnshire,  and  friend  of  his  Oxford  days,  and  introduced  Methodism 
into  the  neighboring  village  of  Skillington. 

On  24  October  1785  Thomas  Coke  ordained  Robert  Johnson  deacon  for  work 
in  Scotland,  thus  anticipating  Wesley's  ordinations  for  Scotland  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer.     Wesley  showed  his  approval  of  this  action  by  ordaining  John- 
son elder  on  27  May  1786.     There  are  twenty-five  names  of  men  ordained  by 
Coke  in  John  Vickers ' s  THOMAS  COKE,  mainly  for  overseas  assignments.  (Vick- 
ers ,  p .   372) . 

Before  1786  Thomas  Coke  had  paid  several  visits  to  Scotland  and  he  knew 
of  the  special  difficulties  of  Methodism  in  a  "predominantly  Presbyterian 
country . " 

On  January  5,  1786,  Bishop  Thomas  Coke  in  a  letter  to  William  Black, 
spoke  of  his  hopes  for  revival  even  in  "poor  barren  Scotland." 

The  Dundee,  Scotland  Society  account  book  shows  Coke  was  in  Scotland 
in  1788,  1789,  and  1790. 
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In  1797,  on  his  way  from  America  to  Ireland,  he  returned  to  Scotland. 
As  he  envisioned  it,  the  task  of  Methodism  was  to  "preserve  a  seed  of 
grace  until  it  pleased  God"  to  visit  Scotland  with  times  of  refreshing. 

In  early  summer,   1813,   in  the  final  phase  of  his  ministerial  career. 
Bishop  Coke  and  Benjamin  Clough,  "a  young  man  of  cheerful  piety,"  traveled 
extensively,  visiting  both  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Coke  sought  funds  for 
mission  work  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon.     (Vickers,  pp.  346,347). 

In  1947,  at  the  time  of  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Birth  of  Thomas  Coke, 
Cyril  Davey  noted:     "No  man  in  Methodism  had  a  greater  significance  for 
his  own  age,   for  Methodism,  and  for  the  Methodist  movement,  than  Thomas 
Coke.     No  man,  deserving  to  be  remembered,  has  been  more  completely  for- 
gotten . " 

Coke  Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Brecon,  South  Wales,  British  Isles, 
recalls  his  career. 

Vickers'  biography  discusses  Coke  as  First  Methodist  Bishop.  Henry 
Boehm  discussed  Martin  as  First  Mennonite  Bishop.     Vickers'  article  "The 
Churchmanship  of  Thomas  Coke"  appeared  in  METHODIST  HISTORY,  July  1969, 
p.  15ff. 

Bishop  Coke's  visit  of  1813  rounded  out  more  than  sixty  years  of  vis- 
its of  upper  echelon  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Movement  to  Scotland  for 
spiritual  nourishment. 

Thomas  Vasey  was  appointed  for  service  in  American  Methodism  by  John 
Wesley.     His  career  has  been  outlined  by  Bishop  McTyerie  in  his  HISTORY. 


Source:     Vickers,  John  A.,  THOMAS  COKE:  APOSTLE  OF  METHODISM,  pp.  53,140, 
131,132,346,347;  Vickers,  "Thomas  Coke  and  World  Methodism"  1976. 

Thomas  Coke  Recognitions 

1.  Portrait  by  Western  North  Carolina  Methodists 

On  March  3,  1989,  a  new  full— sized  portrait  of  Bishop  Thomas  Coke 
was  unveiled  in  ceremonies  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  University,  Oxford, 
England,  where  Coke  attended  school.     The  Council  on  Laity  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  The  United  Methodist  Church  commissioned  the 
painting.     Dr.  James  A.  Harrell,  Sr.,  Elkin,  North  Carolina,  led  the  proj- 
ect and  assisted  in  securing  its  funding.     Delegates  from  North  Carolina 
(14)  were  joined  by  a  couple  from  Alabama  for  the  historic  event.  Tom 
Espley  was  the  portrait  artist.     The  University  had  no  portrait  of  the 
pioneer  churchman.     (WORLD  PARISH,  May- June  1989,  p.  8). 

2.  Coke  Memorial  Church,  Wales 

Coke  Memorial  Methodist  Church  stands  today  as  a  tribute  to  the  son 
in  whom  citizens  of  Brecon,  South  Wales  take  much  pride  (Smith,  Warren 
Thomas,  THOMAS  COKE,  p.  4). 

3.  Church  Choir  and  Clergy  Stalls,  Somerset,  England 

In  1771  Thomas  Coke  went  to  South  Petherton  Church,  Somerset,  England, 
as  a  curate.     He  delivered  strong  messages  there.     Some  disapproved  his 
labors  in  their  midst.     This  objection  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  John 
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Wesley.     Coke  came  to  America  as  a  superintendent  of  work  cn  the  Atlantic 
Coast  section  of  the  country.     In  1935  Methodists  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
South  Petherton  for  dedication  of  the  church's  new  choir  and  clergy  stalls 
in  the  Parish  Church,  with  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  attending.  Methodist 
laymen  made  the  gifts  in  honored  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  (WESLEY'S 
ENGLAND,   p.  32). 


5.     Adam  Clarke 

Adam  Clarke,  native  of  Ireland,  became  a  Wesleyan  itinerant  preacher, 
scholar  and  Conference  leader.     He  served  at  Trowbridge,  Bradf ord-on-Avon , 
Norwich,  Cornwall  East,  Plymouth,  The  Channeil  Islands,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  London,  Salford  and  Windsor. 

He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  NEW  TESTAMENT,  a  biography 
of  the  Wesley  Family  and  works  on  Sacred  Literature. 

He  was  President  of  the  British  Conference  in  1806,  1814  and  1822.  He 
was  President  of  the  Irish  Conference  of  the  church  in  1811,  1812,  1816  and 
1822.     He  had  Oversight  of  Shetland  Islands  for  seven  years  (1825-1832). 

In  summer  1818  he  and  three  friends  took  a  holiday  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.    In  1823  he  visited  Dumfries,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.     He  was  granted 
permission  to  be  present  at  the  session  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.     He  preached 
to  a  large  congregation  in  Glasgow.     In  1826  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh  and  hur- 
ried on  to  London  for  the  funeral  of  his  brother-in-law. 

In  1808  Aberdeen  University,  Scotland,  conferred  on  him  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Master  of  Arts. 

In  1858  J.  W.  Etheridge,  Ph.D.,   faculty  of  Heidelberg  University,  was 
the  author  of  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  ADAM  CLARKE,  F.A.S.,  M.R.II.A,  published 
in  London,  John  Mason,  14  City  Road,  Sold  at  66,  Paternoster  Row,  439  pages. 

On  July  17,  1942,  Maldwyn  L.  Edwards,  M.A. ,  Ph.D.,  delivered  The  Wesley 
Historical  Society  Lecture,  "Adam  Clarke,"  at  the  Manchester  Conference,  Ox- 
ford Hall,  Manchester.     The  address  was  published  in  the  same  year,  p.  48. 


Sources:     Gallagher,  ADAM  CLARKE:   SAINT  AND  SCHOLAR,  passim. ;  EXPLORING 
SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY,   p.  12. 

6.     Other  Leaders  With  Irish  and  Scottish  Backgrounds  and  Associations 

Following  are  sketches  of  leaders  in  the  Evangelical  Movement  with  some 
Irish  and  Scottish  Backgrounds  and  Associations: 

a.     Alexander  McNab ;  b.     Duncan  M'Allum;  c.     William  Torrie;  d.     Thomas  Tay- 
lor; e.     Robert  Dall;  f.     John  Pawson;  g.     Thomas  Rankin;  h.  Alexander 
Mather;   i.     Darcy  Brisbane;  j.     Charles  Atmore;  k.     William  Darcey;  1.  Wil- 
liam Thompson;  m.     Christopher  Hopper;  n.     John  Harper;  o.     Membership  in 
Wesley's  Societies  in  the  British  Isles  and  America. 

a.     Alexander  McNab 

Alexander  McNab,   in  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY,  was  highlighted  as 
a  distinguished  Scotsman. 
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Alexander  McNab  was  a  Scotsman  from  Perth  with  distinguished  gifts 
as  a  preacher.     Wesley  wrote  these  sentiments  of  him:     "He  is  a  true 
Highlander.     He  would  make  a  very  good  chieftain.     He  is  too  high  blood. 
We  would  not  give  him  the  reins.     He  may  in  his  haste  overturn  the  sun. 
He  is  a  stranger  to  our  former  discipline.     He  is  but  of  yesterday." 
(JOURNAL,  March  1780). 

b.     Duncan  McAllum 

Duncan  McAllum  was  one  of  the  self-taught  scholars  of  the  Methodist 
itinerary  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Converted  through  the  Methodists 
in  early  life,  with  small  assistance  except  from  books,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Suriac;  and  was  informed  in  civil 
and  eccesiastical  history,  and  in  most  branches  of  mental  and  physical 
science.     In  March  1775  Wesley  appointed  him  to  a  circuit.     His  ministry 
was  confined  chiefly  to  Scotland.     On     Sunday  he  often  preached  four  times, 
twice  in  Gaelic  and  twice  in  English.     He  died  in  1834.     It  is  said  that  no 
Wesleyan  minister  in  Scotland  was  ever  better  known,  more  generally  es- 
teemed, or  more  useful.     Dr.  Daniel  M'Allum,  his  son,  was  also  a  clergyman. 


Sources:     Curnock,  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Vol.   Six,  p.   504  note;  Stevens, 
HISTORY  OF  METHODISM,  Vol.   II,  p.  178. 

c.  William  Torrie:   Scottish  Educator  and  Preacher 

William  Torrie  earned  a  place  in  John  Wesley's  JOURNAL.     Torrie,  a 
Scottish  educator,  soldier  and  preacher,  was  born  near  Forris  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.     As  a  youth  he  ran  away,  enlisted  in  service  and  served 
with  his  regiment  in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  he  became  a  Wesley  adher- 
ent.    At  Charlemont  Fort,  he  served  as  a  master  gunner,  started  a  free 
school  for  poor  students  and  supported  it  himself.     He  declined  a  commis- 
sion as  he  was  unable  to  afford  it  and  carry  on  the  school  simultaneously. 
His  school  continued  into  his  old  age.     On  June  11,  1840,  at  83,  he  died. 
Two  and  a  half  years  earlier,  he  had  had  a  stroke  while  giving  out  his 
text   (JEREMIAH  xxiii,   5,6)  at  Moy  Wesleyan  Chapel.     John  Wesley's  letter 
to  him,  January  19,   1791,  two  months  prior  to  Wesley's  death,  survives  in 
the  LETTERS  Collection.     (THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Volume  VIII,  p.  257). 

d.  Thomas  Taylor:  Wesley  Appointee  to  Glasgow 

Thomas  Taylor,  a  Wesley  preacher,  once  received  an  odd  shilling  or 
half-crown  for  his  labor.     He  lived  on  his  "own  stock."    He  provided  his 
own  horse.     He  was  hard  pressed  once  in  this  manner:     "I  was  appointed 
from  Limerick,   in  Ireland,  to  Glasgow,  about  six  hundred  miles — no  society, 
no  place  to  preach  in,  no  friend  to  advise  with,  nothing  for  neither  board 
or  quarterage;  and  three  guineas  were  all  that  I  had  for  the  whole."  After 
1768  he  and  his  colleagues  were  forbidden  to  continue  in  secular  employment. 
(Gill,  THE    ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT  AND  METHODISM:  A  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  ROMANTICISM 
AND  THE  EVANGELICAL  REVIVAL,  pp.  82,83). 

Thomas  Taylor  (1738-1816),  one  of  Wesley's  preachers,  while  in  Edin- 
burgh, employed  a  Jewish  tutor  to  instruct  him  in  Hebrew.     In  his  MEMOIR 
he  noted  the  following: 

"My  method  of  spending  my  time  is  this.     The  time  before  breakfast  is 
wholly  devoted  to  my  Hebrew  Bible,  comparing  the  original  text  with  the 
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Latin  and  English  translations ... .Af ter  breakfast  I  write,  or  read  in  some 
Latin  author,   till  it  is  time  to  take  horse.     If  I  do  not  ride,   I  visit 
the  sick,  and  others,   till  dinner.     After  dinner  I  generally  read  divinity, 
history,   geography,  or  philosophy,   till  five;  and  then  spend  some  time  in 
my  Greek  Testament,  and  considering  the  subject  I  shall  preach  from  that 
evening  "     (Gill,  THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT  AND  METHODISM,  p.  86). 

Taylor,   in  Glasgow,  preached  on  a  table  to  two  old  women  and  a  couple 
of  bakers'  boys.     He  told  a  quaint  story  of  his  Scotch  precentor  who 
charged  him  fourpence  each  time  he  led  the  PSALMS.     (Gill,  THE  ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT,   p.  89). 

e.     Robert  Dall  of  Angus 

The  author  of  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY  listed  the  name  of  Robert 
Dall  of  Angus  as  a  committed  Scot  in  the  Evangelical  Movement.  Robert  Dall 
of  Dumfries  sought  out  John  Wesley.  Wesley  noted  he  had  "behaved  exceeding 
well,  and  done  much  good  here,  but  he  is  a  bold  man.  He  has  begun  building 
a  preaching-house,  larger  than  any  in  Scotland,  except  those  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh."  Wesley  had  consented  to  Dall's  building  a  chapel,  if  he  could 
obtain  a  loan  of  a  hundred  guineas  on  interest.  (Curnock,  JOHN  WESLEY'S 
JOURNAL,  Volume  VIII,  page  387,  May,  1788). 

In  1788  Robert  Dall  was  stationed  at  Dumfries  and  Joseph  Cole  at  Ayr. 

In  1788  Joseph  Cownley  and  John  Barber  were  stationed  at  Edinburgh. 

In  1789  Jonathan  Thompson  was  received  on  trial  at  the  Conference. 
He  had  been  a  local  preacher  at  Ayr.     He  labored  "with  great  zeal"  on  the 
Inverness  Circuit.     He  died  in  1789  at  Elgin. 


Source:     Telford,  THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Volume  VIII,  pp.  150,151. 

f.  John  Pawson 

John  Pawson  was  an  early  lay  preacher  in  the  Evangelical  Revival.  He 
was  assistant  on  the  Staffordshire  Circuit  on  which  Francis  Asbury's  par- 
ents lived.     In  1785  John  Wesley  ordained  Pawson  for  Scotland.     He  was 
elected  President  of  the  Fiftieth  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Leeds, 
July  29,  1793.     (Potts,  ed.,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  p.  A). 

g.  Thomas  Rankin 

Thomas  Rankin  (1736-1810)  was  born  at  Dunbar  in  East  Lothian, Scotland . 
He  received  great  good  from  the     services  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  stationed 
at  Dunbar — some  of  those  formerly  met  with  John  Haime  in  Germany.     In  June 
1757  he  heard  George  Whitefield  preach  in  Edinburgh  and  later  met  him.  He 
had  hoped  to  go  to  college  and  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  this  proved  impossible.     In  July  1761  he  met  John  Wesley  and  had  read 
with  great  benefit  his  WORKS  and  JOURNALS.     In  1764  he  was  sent  by  the  Con- 
ference to  Redruth.     Cornwall  was  then  one  circuit  with  three  preachers  in 
the  west  and  three  in  the  east.     During  the  year  he  saw  1,000  persons  join 
the  Societies  in  Cornwall.     In  1768  he  was  again  appointed  to  Cornwall. 
After  the  1770  Conference  in  London  he  traveled  through  the  west  with  Wes- 
ley at  his  request.     He  had  many  refreshing  seasons  in  different  places; 
but  he  had  one  in  Redruth  that  exceeded  them  all.     Here  the  windows  of 
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heaven  were  opened,  and  the  skies  poured  down  righteousness.     I  believe 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  congregation.     I  do  not  remember 
that  we  had  such  a  remarkable  season  in  all  our  journey;  although  we  had 
many  displays  of  the  power  and  love  of  God.     At  the  Bristol  Conference  in 
1771  he  was  sent  to  Cornwall.     John  Wesley  wrote  to  his  brother  on  that 
occasion:     "I  will  not  throw  Thomas  Rankin  on  the  people  of  London.  He 
shall  go  where  they  know  the  value  of  him." 

In  1772  Wesley  appointed  him  "Assistant"  in  America.     In  1773  he 
sailed  from  Bristol  for  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Amer- 
ica, arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  June  3,   1773, and  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  St.  George's  Church  on  June  4.     The  American  Societies  had  1,100 
members.     He  enforced  some  discipline  as  it  was  badly  needed,  according 
to  John  Wesley.     When  the  church  was  organized  at  the  Christmas  Conference 
in  1784-1785  there  were  approximately  15,000  members.     Rankin  presided  at 
Conferences  in  1773,  1774,  1775,  1776  and  1777.     The  English  preachers 
were  unpopular  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence.     In  1778  Rankin 
and  Rodda  returned  to  England.     In  1775  John  Wesley  wrote  the  following 
to  Thomas  Rankin:     "Never  was  there  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary 
for  all  that  fear  God,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  to  stir  up  the 
gift  of  God  that  is  in  them  and  wrestle  with  God  in  mighty  prayer." 

In  1791  he  was  present  at  the  death  of  Wesley.     Jesse  Lee,   in  A 
SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS  (page  45)  called  Thomas  Rankin  "the  Gen- 
eral Assistant."     Rankin  was  a  dour  man,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
never  became  very  popular  in  America.     On  May  10,  1810,  he  died  and  was 
interred  at  City  Road  Chapel,  London.     The  Thomas  Rankin  JOURNAL  (Au- 
gust 29,   1773-August  12,  1777)  has  been  deposited  at  Garrett  Theological 
Seminary.     Robert  T.   Skinner,   in  THE  ROYAL  MILE,  took  no  notice  of  John 
Wesley  in  Edinburgh. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   80;  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  WESLEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  March  1966,  p.   109;  Bucke,  ed., 
THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Vol.   I,  p.   693;  Maser  and  Maag, 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR,   1969;  Skinner,  Robert  T. ,  THE 
ROYAL  MILE;  Lee,  Jesse,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.  45; 
Holden,  THE  HEARTENING  HERITAGE,  p.   52;  Cliffe,  Albert,  THE  GLORY 
OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  pp.   32,76;  Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METH- 
ODISM IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Vol.   1;  Pearce,  THE  WESLEYS  IN  CORNWALL, 
pp.   143,144;  Clark,  Elmer  T. ,  THE  EVANGEL,  p.   28;  Feeman,  FRANCIS 
ASBURY' S  SILVER  TRUMPET,  p.   76;  Horner,  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH 
WESLEY;  Gill,  THROUGH  THE  YEAR  WITH  WESLEY,  p.  161. 

h.     Alexander  Mather 

Alexander  Mather  was  born  in  Brechin,   Scotland,  in  1733.     Under  John 
Wesley's  ministry  in  London  he  was  converted  to  Christianity.     In  1757  he 
entered  the  ministry.     In  1760  Mather's  work  in  Steelhouse  Lane,  Birming- 
ham, led  to  the  "hiring  of  a  large  building"  (a  disused  play  house).  He 
was  stationed  at  Canterbury;  at  the  1765  Conference  Canterbury  became  the 
head  of  the  circuit.     He  enjoyed  Wesley's  confidence  in  large  measure. 
Mather  was  named  by  Wesley  in  the  Deed  of  Declaration  and  in  his  Last  Will 
and     Testament.     He  was  ordained  by  Wesley  as  "Superintendent"  of  the 
English  work — the  nearest  approach  to  any  man  to  being  a  bishop  in  British 
Methodism.     In  1788  Wesley  ordained  him  for  British  circuits.  Wesley's 
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intention  was  that  Mather,   like  Thomas  Coke,  should  be  set  apart  for  Super- 
intendent  (or  Bishop)  with  power  to  ordain  other  men.     When  Wesley  died  in 
1791  William  Thompson  became  President  of  the  Conference.     Alexander  Mather 
of  Angus  became  the  Second  President  of  the  Conference. 

John  Wrenshall  was  born  in  Preston  County,  in  Lancaster,  England, 
December  27,   1761.     At  nineteen  he  entered  a  Methodist  Society  under  Mather, 
became  a  local  preacher,  married  Polly  Bennington,  came  to  America  and  as- 
sisted in  introducing  Methodism  into  Pittsburgh.     He  left  an  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of  several  volumes.     He  was  an  ancestor  of  the  wife  of  General  U.   S.  Grant. 


Sources:     Curnock,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Vol.   IV,  p.  440;  Vickers, 
THE  STORY  OF  CANTERBURY  METHODISM,  p.   3;  Payton,  Jacob  S.,  OUR 
FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US,  p.   121;   Baker,   Frank,  A  CHARGE  TO  KEEP, 
p.   133;  Horner,  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY,  p.  6. 

i.     Darcy  Brisbane,  Lady  Maxwell 

In  1756,  Darcy  Brisbane,   16,  member  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  was 
presented  by  her  Aunt,   the  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  to  Court.     A  year  later 
she  was  married  to  Sir  Walter  Maxwell,  Baronet.     Two  years  later  he  died 
and  a  daughter  was  born  six  weeks  later.     In  1764  Lady  Maxwell  met  John 
Wesley,  who  helped  re-direct  her  life.     As  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Kirk 
in  Edinburgh,  she  reached  out  for  Methodist  fellowship  in  that  City.  She 
joined  a  Society.     John  Wesley  wrote  to  her:     "Do  not  mind  them  who  endeav- 
or to  hold  Christ  in  one  hand  and  the  world  in  the  other.     I  want  you  to  be 
all  a  Christian."     She  developed  a  tender  friendship  with  Lady  Glenorchy, 
who,  at  death,   left  the  establishment  of  Hope  Chapel,  Bristol,  in  memory  of 
Lady  Henrietta  Hope.     The  large,   square  building  stood  in  this  century. 
Lady  Maxwell  contributed  to  the  building  of  Kingswood  School,  under  leader- 
ship of  John  Wesley.     She  also  pursued  education  work  in  Edinburgh.     At  her 
death  800  youth  had  benefited  from  the  institution.     Lady  Maxwell  made  re- 
ligion "a  career  for  life." 

In  November  1782  Lady  Maxwell  removed  from  Saughton  Hall  to  Gardiner's 
Hall,  which  lay  between  Gardiner's  Crescent  and  the  Caledonian  Railway.  It 
was  probably  demolished  in  the  construction  of  the  railway.     In  May  1783 
she  removed  then  to  Coates  Hall,  which  is  now  the  Song  School  connected 
with  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cathedral,  and  about  1^  miles  west  of  "our  own 
house,"  the  Octagon,   in  Low  Calton.     (Curnock,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WESLEY, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  499). 

Higgins,  in  JOHN  WESLEY:  SPIRITUAL  WITNESS,  noted:  "...in  his  letter 
to  her  and  others  in  societies,  there  is  invariably  a  strong  paternalistic 
character.  " 


Sources:     Higgins,  JOHN  WESLEY:   SPIRITUAL  WITNESS,  p.   76;  Gill,  THROUGH  THE 
YEAR  WITH  WESLEY,  p.   28;  Cook,  Alice  Isabel,  WOMEN  OF  THE  WARM 
HEART,  n.d. ,  pp.  11-13. 

In  recent  years  the  Reverend  D.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  was  the  author  of 
LADY  GLENORCHY  AND  HER  CHURCHES— THE  STORY  OF  200  YEARS,  which  was  pub- 
lished and  distributed  by  The  Research  Unit,  Barnoak,  Crieff,  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  with  34  illustrations. 
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j.     Wesleyan  Preachers'   Biographer:     Charles  Atmore 

Charles  Atmore  (1759-1826),  native  of  Heacham,  England,  was  converted 
under  preaching  of  Joseph  Pilmoor  and  sent  out  as  a  preacher  by  John  Wes- 
ley in  1781.     Wesley  ordained  him  or  "set  him  apart"  for  Scotland  and 
named  him  in  the  Deed  of  Declaration  as  one  of  the  one  hundred  preachers 
who  should  constitute  the  legal  conference.     Atmore,  "a  valuable  man  from 
Scotland,"  served  in  Edinburgh  in  1786-1787.     In  1788  he  was  at  Colne. 
In  1789  he  moved  to  Newcastle.     In  1801  his  METHODIST  MEMORIAL  was  the 
first  collection  of  the  biographies  of  Methodist  preachers  who  had  died 
during  the  eighteenth  century.     In  1802  Atmore  published  a  separate  AP- 
PENDIX.    Bishop  Francis  Asbury  sent  him  biographical  data  on  June  3,  1803, 
from  Waltham,  near  Boston,  Masssachusetts  noting  the  growth  of  the  church 
on  the  American  continent.     In  1811  Atmore  was  elected  president  of  the 
Conf  erence . 


Sources:     Potts,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  p.   261;  Telford, 
THE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.   150,151);  Clark,  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.   556);  Leary  and  Vickers. 
A  METHODIST  GUIDE  TO  LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  EAST  ANGLIA,  p.  39. 

k.     William  Darney 

William  Darney,  a  Scotchman,  had  been  converted  in  the  Scottish  Awak- 
ening.    In  1741  he  received  "an  uncertain  call  to  preach."     In  1745  he 
preached  in  several  places.     He  made  journeys  as  pedlar  and  preached  in 
the  West  and  North.     He  became  a  married  preacher.     Under  his  labors  some 
"William  Darney  Societies"  (also  referred  to  as  Darney  Societies)  were 
formed.     In  1768  when  the  practice  of  worldly  trades  of  preachers  was  pro- 
hibited, Darney  left  the  itineracy.     He  "settled  down"  in  Rossendale,  but 
made  appearances  elsewhere.     Darney  died  and  was  buried  at  Newchurch  in 
Pendle  in  1774.     (Baker,  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW,  pp.  94,95,102). 

In  time  Methodist  writing  and  publishing  was  subject  to  a  great  deal 
of  oversight.     In  the  1749  MINUTES  we  read  this  item:     "Shall  we  require 
every  Helper  to  answer  that  question:     Will  you  print  nothing  until  we 
have  revised  it?"     Simon,   in  JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  ADVANCE  OF  METHODISM,  p. 
158,  noted  this  was  aimed  at  William  Darney,  who  felt  himself  to  be  a  poet, 
and  strongly  preferred  to  give  out  to  the  congregation  hymns  of  his  own 
composing.     (Cumber,  THE  BOOK  ROOM,  p.  48). 

1.     William  Thompson 

William  Thompson,   Irishman,  became  the  first  President  of  the  Method- 
ist Conference  after  Wesley's  death.     In  1758,  at  age  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five,  he  went  to  London,  became  a  Wesleyan  itinerant  and  was  sent 
to  Scotland.     He  visited  William  Grimshaw  at  Sowdens,  as  he  rode  North. 
(Baker,  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW,  pp.  172,173). 

m.     Christopher  Hopper 

In  1763  the  first  Methodist  minister  in  Scotland  was  Christopher 
Hopper.     In  Edinburgh,  under  the  foundations  of  the  West  side  of  the 
ornamental  arches  of  Regent  Bridge  was  the  first  Methodist  chapel,  an 
octagon . 
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Elmer  T.   Clark's  AN  ALBUM  OF  METHODIST  HISTORY,   1952,   p.   90,  has  a 
likeness  of  Christopher  Hopper. 

Christopher  Hopper  observed  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Joseph  Cownley : 
"McNab  is  a  true  Highlander  and  would  make  a  very  good  chieftain.     He  is 
too  high  blood."    McNab  had  been  appointed  to  Bath.     John  Wesley  allowed 
an  Irish  clergyman  to  preach  in  the  Bath  Methodist  Chapel  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings.    McNab,   in  friction  over  the  arrangement,  was  offended  and  expelled. 
In  1780  John  Wesley  received  him  back  into  the  Conference — after  agitation — 
as  McNab  was  not  lightly  suppressed.     (Edwards,   SONS  TO  SAMUEL,  p.  45). 

Hopper  (1722-1802)  was  a  riding  companion  of  John  Wesley  and  journal- 
ist  (Gill,   THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT,   pp.  88-91). 

In  1742  Charles  Wesley,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Newcastle,  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  at  Tanfield  Cross.     Hopper,  a  young  tutor  in  his  twentieth 
year,  was  in  the  audience.     In  1747  he  became  one  of  Wesley's  helpers.  He 
died  in  1802,   the  senior  of  all  the  preachers  whose  names  were  then  on  the 
MINUTES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE.     Hopper  and  John  Brown  made  missionary  journeys 
together;  they  also  accompanied  John  Wesley  through  the  North.  Brown 
served  Methodism  faithfully  some  sixty-five  years.     (Curnock,  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Vol.   Ill,   p.  53). 

n.     John  Harper,  Wesleyan  Itinerant,  Founder  in  Columbia,   South  Carolina 

In  1786  John  Harper,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  England,  became  a  pro- 
bationary member  of  the  Methodist  Conference.     He  and  two  colleagues  were 
appointed  to  Cloanes  Circuit,   Ireland.     On  August  3,   1787,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  John  Wesley  ordained  him  a  deacon;   in  twenty-four  hours  he 
became  an  elder.     In  1788  he  was  sent  to  Antigua,   in  the  Caribbean.  In 
1795  he  attended  the  Annual  Conference  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  where 
Bishop  Francis  Asbury  appointed  him  to  circuits  from  Massachusetts  to  North 
Carolina.     In  1803  he  organized  a  society  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Harper  died  about  1805;  "J.H."  was  placed  on  his  fieldstone  at  Mt .  Bethel 
Cemetery,  some  eight  miles  from  Newberry,  South  Carolina.     He  had  helped 
found  Mt .  Bethel  Academy,  South  Carolina. 


Sources:     Huff,  Archie,  TRIED  BY  FIRE:  WASHINGTON  STREET  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  Chapter  One;  Betts,  A.  D.  ,  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
METHODISM,  p.  169. 

o.     Membership  in  Wesley's  Societies  in  the  British  Isles  and  America 

"Whereas  Wales  welcomed  Methodist  evangelism,   Scotland  treated  it  cold- 
ly, though  George  Whitefield's  Calvinism  had  a  better  reception  than  Wes- 
ley's Arminianism.     Whitefield's  preaching,   in  fact,   initiated  a  revival, 
espedially  at  Cambuslang,   though  as  usual  his  converts  were  not  gathered 
into  Societies.     During  the  troublesome  years  of  which  the  1745  Rebellion 
was  the  peak,  Methodist  soldiers  stationed  at  Dunbar  and  Musselburgh 
started  Societies.     Wesley  visited  Musselburg  at  their  request  in  1751. 
He  was  resolved,  however,  not  to  become  entangled  in  theological  contro- 
versies, and  was  content  to  make  very  slow  progress.     In  1767  there  were 
only  468  members  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  against  East  Cornwall's  558, 
West  Cornwall's  1602,  Sheffield's  591,  Epworth's  769,  and  Grimsby's  693. 
Great  Britain  altogether  at  this  time  had  nearly  26,000  Methodists,  232  of 
them  being  in  Wales,  whilst  there  were  nearly  3,000  in  Ireland" (Baker ,  A 
CHARGE  TO  KEEP,  p.   62) . 
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On  March  9th,   1791,  John  Wesley  was  buried  in  the  graveyard,  City 
Road,  London.     What  had  God  wrought?     "He  was  carried  to  his  grave  by 
six  poor  men,   leaving  behind  him  nothing  but  a  good  library  of  books,  a 
well-worn  clergyman's  gown,  a  much  abused  reputation,  and  the  Methodist 
Church."     It  was  time  to  reflect  on  the  extent  to  which  that  Church  had 
grown.     In  the  British  Dominions,  under  the  English  Conference,  there 
were  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  travelling  preachers,  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  members;  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America  forty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  mem- 
bers and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  travelling  preachers.  (Gallagher, 
ADAM  CLARKE:   SAINT  AND  SCHOLAR,   p.  44). 

p.     Methodist  Membership  in  Societies  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales:  1767 

When  in  1767  the  first  enumeration  of  the  numbers  in  the  Methodist 
societies  was  made,  it  was  found  that  there  were  22,410  members  in  En- 
gland,  2,801  in  Ireland,  468  in  Scotland  and  332  in  Wales.     But  numbers 
were  never  emphasized  by  John  Wesley.     (Sweet,  METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY,   p.  44). 


C.     Some  Characteristics  of  Scottish  Methodism 

Scottish  Methodism  has  been  a  tough  little  plant. 

It  has  never  grown  like  the  mustard  seed  in  the  parable  in  the  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Scots  who  accepted  Wesley's  theology  considered  it  more  suitable  to 
their  needs  and  daily  living  than  the  doctrines  of  The  Established  Church. 

The  value  of  the  itinerant  system  has  been  recognized,  as  long  as  the 
length  of  time  on  a  circuit  provided  real  advancement  in  a  given  area. 
(Alan  Horner,  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY,  p.  11). 

Scottish  Methodism  has  never  been  strong,  because  of  the  prevailing 
Presbyterianism ,  and  churches  were  widely  scattered  (John  Vickers,  cor- 
respondence 30  October  1991) .     "There  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a 
Methodist  cause  in  Moffatt,  Scotland" (Same  letter). 

Scottish  contributions  to  Bethesda  Orphanage  in  Georgia  in  the  forma- 
tive years  has  been  noted  in  Belden's  biography,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  p.  13). 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WESLEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
a  short  article  recounts  where  two  Methodist  clergymen  filled  the  posts  of 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland  when  Presbyterian  chaplains  were  away  from  their 
posts  and  in  Europe. 

In  1947  W.   F.   Swift  was  the  author  of  METHODISM  IN  SCOTLAND. 
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D.     Wesley's  Official  Missionaries  to  the  New  World 

a . 

Following  are  the  official  Wesley  missionaries  appointed  for  work  in 
evangelism  in  the  New  World. 


1 

1 . 

Joseph  Pilmoor 

2. 

Richard  Boardman 

3. 

Francis  Asbury 

4. 

Richard  Wright 

5. 

Thomas  Rankin 

6. 

George  Shadford 

7. 

Martin  Rodda 

8. 

James  Dempster 

b. 

Pilmoor  and  Boardman  arrived  in  October  1769  and  left  America  in  Janu- 
ary 1774.     They  were  here  during  period  of  only  fifty  months.     When  they 
arrived  in  America,   it  was  a  single  Methodist  circuit.     The  British  Confer- 
ence MINUTES  of  1770  record  America  as  Circuit  50  (a  whole  continent  one 
Methodist  circuit)   (Stanger,  A  GIANT  LEAP  FOR  METHODISM  p. 7). 

Martin  Rodda  and  James  Dempster  were  accompanied  by  William  Glenden- 
ning  who  was  then  a  volunteer  local  preacher.     (Smeltzer,  BISHOP  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  pp.  31,32). 

Francis  Asbury  was  the  only  Wesley-appointed  missionary  who  stayed 
in  the  colonies  during  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Smeltzer  must  have  been  unaware  that  Glendenning  came  to  America  in 

1767. 


Source:     Bucke ,  ed . ,  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Vol.  I. 

c . 

Missionaries  who  were  not  officially  appointed  by  John  Wesley  but  came 
through  their  own  initiative  to  the  New  World  with  or  without  his  consent 
of  knowledge: 

1.  Philip  Embury 

2.  Robert  Strawbridge 

3.  Robert  Williams 

4.  John  King 

William  Glendenning  did  not  volunteer  in  the  British  Isles  to  come  to 
the  American  colonies  for  evangelistic  work  as  reported  by  several  church 
historians.     In  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Part  One,  he  noted  that  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1767. 

d. 

Emigrants  from  the  Old  Country  who  came  to  America  without  Wesley's  ap 
pointment  and  approval  and  joined  the  American  Circuit  after  arrival  in  the 
American  Colonies:     William  Glendenning  is  an  illustration. 
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Dr.  Ken  Lile    noted  that  Glendenning  came  to  America  before  Asbury 
came  to  America. 

Some  writers  noted  he  came  as  the  last  two  officially  appointed  Wes- 
ley missionaries. 

Jim  Vickers,   in  CITY  OF  OAKS,  based  on  research  into  Glendenning ' s 
JOURNAL,  noted  that  Glendenning  came  to  our  shores  in  1767. 


E.  Miscellaneous 

Martin  Rodda 

Martin  Rodda  had  an  encounter  with  George  Washington.     Martin  Rodda, 
Richard  Rodda  and  Thomas  Rodda,  brothers  and  itinerants,  were  from  San- 
creed,  England.     During  the  American  Revolution,  Martin  Rodda  traveled  in 
America.     He  was  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  political  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  mother  country,  and  by  carelessly  meddling  with  political 
subjects  exposed  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  the  opposite  party.     On  one 
occasion,  he  was  brought  before  General  George  Washington.     The  General 
asked  him  his  identity.     Martin  told  him  he  was  one  of  John  Wesley's 
preachers.     His  Excellency  replied:     "Mr.  Wesley  I  know  and  respect  Mr. 
Wesley,  but  Mr.  Wesley  I  presume  never  sent  you  to  America  to  interfere 
with  political  matters.     Mr.  Wesley  sent  you  to  America  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  people.     Now  go  you  and  mind  your  proper  work;  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  leave  politics  to  me  and  my  brethren;  we  shall  attend  to  that 
part  of  the  work."     With  this  general  reproof  he  dismissed  him.  (John 
Pearce,  THE  WESLEYS  IN  CORNWALL,  p.   160  note). 


Observations  About  Missionaries  (Circuit  Riders,  Preachers) 

1.  All  of  these  men,   in  all  classes,  exercised  vocational  responsibilities, 
according  to  commitment,   training,  gifts  and  promptings  by  the  Holy 
Spirit . 

2.  In  time  all  British  circuit  riders  were  forbidden  to  pursue  secular 
employment . 

3.  In  time  Wesley's  earthly  ministry  ended. 

4.  In  time  their  earnings  were  limited. 

5.  In  time  many  faced  persecutions. 

6.  In  time  their  efforts  reached  many  hearers. 

7.  In  time  many  married  and  ceased  their  itinerant  labors. 

8.  In  time  some  married  and  reduced  their  speaking  engagements. 

9.  In  time  their  labors  imparted  inspiration  to  others  and  thereby  of- 
fered incentive  for  recruitment. 
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10.  In  time  empowerment  came  from  on  high. 

11.  In  time  William  Glendenning  became  an  itinerant  on  the  American  con- 
tinent.    Here  follows  his  service,  his  obstacles,  his  cessation  of 
labors,  and  his  assumption  of  service  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

12.  Some  missionaries  were  labeled  regular. 

13.  Some  missionaries  were  labeled  institutional. 

14.  Some  missionaries  were  labeled  "Free-lance." 

15.  Some  missionaries,   through  leadership  and  initiative,  were  promoted 
to  new  posts  for  church  administration  purposes:     assistant,  general 
assistant,  presiding  elder,  superintendent,   general  superintendent. 
The  career  of  Francis  Asbury  will  be  noted  in  a  later  chapter. 

16.  Some  rose  to  prominence  and  fame. 

17.  Some  remained  in  relative  obscurity  and  later  had  their  lives  publi- 
cized. 

18.  Some  left  illuminating  JOURNALS. 

19.  Some  left  no  written  records  for  posterity. 

20.  Cataloging  and  preservation  of  pioneer  efforts  continue  by  researchers 
and  scholars. 

21.  An  endless  line  of  splendor  has  been  established  and  continues  in 
America . 

John  Wesley  and  the  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  British  Isles  and  America: 

Classes  of  Preachers 

Scholars  have  studied  the  structure  of  John  Wesley's  Evangelical  Move- 
ment at  home  and  overseas  and  have  outlined  aspects  of  the  work.  Certain 
classes  or  categories  of  men  came  to  serve  in  the  Movement  and  were  classi- 
fied according  to  certain  features: 

a.     Missionaries  who  were  officially  appointed  by  John  Wesley  to  cir- 
cuits in  the  British  Isles. 

1.     England  2.     Scotland  3.     Wales  4.  Ireland 

Examples  were  Maxwell,  Nelson,  Alexander  Mathers,  Thomas  Rankin  and  Chris- 
topher Hopper. 

International  Flavor  of  Early  American  Methodist  Beginnings 

The  Insular  Empire  sent  several  representatives  to  the  American  colo- 
nies.    Following  are  examples  of  representatives  of  the  British  Isles  to 
America : 

1.     Wesleyan  Methodism  was  introduced  into  New  York  by  a  German  Palatine 
from  Ireland.     The  Emburys. 
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2.  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  brought  to  Maryland  by  an  Irishman.  Robert 
Strawbridge . 

3.  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia  and  other  places 
by  a  British  officer.     Captain  Thomas  Webb. 

4.  Wesley's  first  missionaries  to  America  were  Englishment.  Francis 
Asbury,  Joseph  Pilmoor  and  Richard  Boardman. 

5.  The  leader  who  organized  the  Annual  Conference  into  American  Method- 
ism was  a  Scotsman.     Thomas  Rankin. 

6.  John  Wesley  sent  Dr.   Thomas  Coke,   from  Wales,   to  reorganize  the  work 
in  America,  in  favor  of  "a  different  and  more  dignified  status." 

7.  Edward  Dromgoole   (1751-1836),  prominent  leader  in  pioneer  days  in 
North  Carolina,  was  a  native  of  Sligo,  Ireland. 

8.  John  Early,  arriving  from  Ireland  in  1764,  was  the  first  man  to  bring 
Methodism  to  New  Jersey,  according  to  recorded  information. 


The  pioneer  Methodist  preachers  came  from  Ireland.     It  has  been  a 
principal  source  of  missionaries  to  other  parts  of  the  globe.     By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  as  many  as  five  hundred  Methodist  preachers 
in  the  United  States  had  been  born  in  Ireland,  noted  Bishop  Mathews  in 
SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  pp.  73,74. 


Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.  239;  Taggart , 
Norman  W. ,  THE  IRISH  IN  WORLD  METHODISM:   1760-1900,  p.  8; 
Stanger,  Frank  B.,  THE  METHODIST  TRAIL  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  p.  3; 
Mathews,   SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  pp.  73,74. 


F.  Conclusion 


1.  John  Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  Charles  Wesley,  and  Thomas  Coke,  prin- 
cipal leaders  in  the  Evangelical  Revival,  visited  Scotland  over  a 
sixty-year  period. 

2.  Under  Wesley's  leadership  many  circuits  were  formed  in  the  British 
Isles  to  serve  the  population. 

3.  John  Wesley's  Class  Meeting  was  a  new  unit  in  church  administration 
in  the  British  Isles. 

4.  On  several  occasions  John  Wesley  visited  Moffatt,   Scotland,  birth- 
place of  William  Glendenning. 

5.  Several  Scottish  preachers  entered  the  Evangelical  Revival  ranks  to 
assist  Wesley. 

6.  John  Wesley  revived  and  revitalized  the  life,  zeal  and  vision  of  the 
Old  Nonconformity  in  England  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land, according  to  J.  Wesley  Bready,  in  WESLEY  AND  DEMOCRACY,  p.  63. 
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7.  John  Wesley  and  William  Glendenning  may  have  been  in  Whitehaven, 
England,  simultaneously  in  1791.     There  is  no  documentation  that  I 
have  uncovered  to  show  the  two  men  met. 

8.  John  Wesley  laid  groundwork  for  chapels  and  homes  and  synod. 

9.  In  1957  F.  H.  Everson,  in  THIS  IS  METHODISM  (p.  59),  reported  that 
there  were  94,172  Methodist  churches  in  the  world,  of  which  13,524 
were  in  Great  Britain. 

10.  Chapter  One  has  presented  the  Scottish  arena  and  flavor  of  John 
Wesley's  ministry  there.  From  this  platform  came  William  Glenden- 
ning, who  linked  his  life  with  Wesleyan  leaders  in  the  New  World 
for  a  decade  of  intensive  labors. 

11.  Carl  Wittke,   in  WILLIAM  NAST,  p.   24,  writing  about  German  Methodist 
origins  in  the  United  States,  noted  the  following:     "American  Meth- 
odism was  the  child  of  British  Wesleyanism.     The  Methodist  Movement 
was  born  of  historical  forces  in  England  which  primarily  rose  from 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  it  had  its  origin  in  the  character, 
vision,  and  persistent  efforts  on  one  man,  John  Wesley." 
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PART  TWO:     WILLIAM  GLENDENNING:   AMERICAN  METHODIST  CIRCUIT  RIDER 

AND  PUBLISHER 


Introduct  ion 

A.  Glendenning  in  the  British  Isles:  1747-1767 

B.  Glendenning ' s  Arrival  in  America:  1767 

C.  Glendenning ' s  Early  Association  With  American  Methodist  Leaders 

Conferences:  1772-1816 

D.  Glendenning  on  Methodist  Circuits  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  States 

E.  Glendenning ' s  Troubled  Years 

F.  Glendenning:     The  Man 

G.  Miscellaneous 

H.  Epilogue 


Introduct  ion 

Sir  William  Ranney  said  with  his  accustomed  Scotch  fire  and  emphasis: 
"Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  road."  (Harrell,  CHRISTIAN  AFFIRMA- 
TIONS, p.   117).     William  Glendenning  was  willing  to  take  to  the  Ameri- 
can road  with  Christianity. 

Our  fuller  story  of  William  Glendenning  and  his  career  in  the  New 
World  as  an  itinerant  in  the  ranks  of  the  Methodist  Circuit  Riding  capac- 
ity for  a  decade  in  American  Methodism,  as  a  Philadelphia  publisher  and 
later  as  a  citizen  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  as  a  churchman,  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  labors  of  John  Wesley  and  the  English  Evangeli- 
cal Movement  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  as  presented  in  the  first 
chapter . 

Following  are  notes  on  the  religious  scene  in  America;  Glendenning ' s 
association  with  early  American  Methodists;  elements  of  early  American 
Methodist  movement  organization;  official  appointments  of  Glendenning  to 
circuits  in  several  colonies;  his  dissenting  actions  against  church  gov- 
ernment; his  succeeding  activities  in  Philadelphia;  cessation  of  itiner- 
ant labors. 

(Research  of  Ed  Schell,  Baltimore  Conference  Historian,  1991) 
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A.     Glendenning  in  The  British  Isles 

1.     Early  Years  in  Scotland 

Nativity,  Apprenticeship,  Visions 

William  Glendenning  was  born  in  Moffatt,   Scotland,   in  1747.     The  name 
and  profession  of  his  father  and  name  of  his  mother  are  not  provided  in 
his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     In  later  life,   in  his  Will,  he  left  some  of  his  world- 
ly goods  to  his  sisters  in  Scotland  (Ken  Lile     telephone  interview  in  Octo 
ber  1991).     At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  tailor's  apprentice.  "The 
earth  and  all  the  elements  appeared,   to  my  view,  as  all  in  a  flame,"  he 
wrote  in  his  privately  printed  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  in  1795. 

In  my  research  I  have  been  unable  to  uncover  a  middle  name  of  the 
subject  of  this  study.     His  Last  Will  and  Testament  uses  William  Glenden- 
ning. 

Any  references  to  John  Wesley's  awareness  of  William  Glendenning  in 
Scotland  or  England  do  not  appear  in  the  pages  of  his  JOURNAL.  Wesley 
met  hundreds  of  persons  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  his  JOURNAL. 

C.   Franklin  Grill,   in  THE  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY, 
is  the  only  authority  I  have  noted  who  stated  that  William  Glendenning 
was  a  convert  of  John  Wesley.     I  have  been  unable  to  pinpoint  the  date 
of  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith  and  onset  of  his  missionary  im- 
pulse . 

In  1755  Dr.   Samuel  Johnson  published  his  famous  DICTIONARY,  a  liter- 
ary landmark  in  the  British  Isles.     Dr.  Johnson  made  some  unfavorable  com- 
ments about  Scotsmen  in  his  pages. 

William  Glendenning  came  as  an  apprentice  to  the  American  colonies 
with  the  consent  of  John  Wesley  but  not  as  an  official  Wesleyan  appointee 
to  the  circuit  in  America.     (Sweet,  METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  p.  65; 
Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCES  IN  METHODISM). 

There  is  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Glendenning 
birthplace  in  Moffatt,  Scotland,  or  any  public  recognition  of  his  birth- 
place and  career  in  the  United  States. 

When  he  made  his  Will  in  Raleigh,   two  nieces  were  living  in  Scotland. 

William  Glendenning  as  a  youth  worked  at  his  trade  in  some  small 
towns  and  cities  in  South  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England;  apparently 
there  are  references  in  Part  One  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  to  Moffatt,  Scotland 
and  Whitehaven,  England,  only,  as  sites  of  his  youthful  labors. 


The  Conversion  Experience  of  William  Glendenning 

The  conversion  or  religious  awakening  of  Glendenning,  along  with  the 
initial  awareness  of  the  call  to  Christian  ministry,   is  a  complex  combina- 
tion of  forces  and  events.     It  is  not  possible  to  separate  completely  the 
awakening  from  the  call  to  ministry  in  his  experiences.     A  seven-year  pe- 
riod,  from  the  age  of  14  to  21,  was  the  time  of  his  self-awareness  and  the 
prevenient  grace  of  God  at  work  in  him.     There  were  three  clearly  defin- 
able movements  in  his  religious  awakening  and  commitment  to  ministry.  The 
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first,  the  sense  of  his  sinfulness  and  need  for  renewal  was  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  John  Bunyan's  writing,  HOLY  WAR,  which  Glendenning 
read  at  the  age  of  14.     The  awakenings  in  this  early  period  lost  effec- 
tiveness because  he  had  no  suitable  company  or  spiritual  instruction  to 
nurture  the  "gracious  impressions."     Secondly,  at  three  different  moments 
of  this  seven-year  period,  at  the  age  of  14,   17,  and  21,  he  had  a  vision 
in  which  he  saw  "the  earth  and  all  the  elements  appeared  to  me  in  a  flame 
of  fire."     He  does  not  give  any  interpretation  of  this  vision.     Thus  we 
can  only  speculate  as  to  its  meaning  by  seeking  the  meaning  of  this  sym- 
bolism at  that  time.     It  is  quite  possible  that  fire   (a  frequent  symbol 
in  apocalyptic  literature)   is  symbolic  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
Spirit  engulfing  the  world.     It  can  be  interpreted  as  a  symbolic  state- 
ment of  an  objective  reality,  the  world  under  the  power  of  God.  Also, 
the  recurring  appearance  of  the  vision  points  to  the  likely  feat  that 
this  was  a  call  to  him  to  be  a  witness  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  world  which  is  not  seen  by  many  people.     The  third  ingredient  in  his 
awakening  was  the  outward  observation  of  those  in  the  Methodist  Societies 
and  times  of  preaching  witnessing  to  the  grace  of  God  in  their  lives  pro- 
viding a  persuasive  word  to  accept  the  call  of  God  to  him  to  believe  and 
to  serve  the  One  who  awakened  him. 

These  seven  years  were  filled  with  much  change  in  his  life.  They 
began  in  Moffatt,  Scotland,  and  continued  during  his  years  of  apprentice- 
ship.    He  moved  to  Whitehaven  at  17  and  then  sailed  to  America  at  20 
years  of  age.     The  Presbyterian  Church   (Calvinism)  was  the  first  nurtur- 
ing community  for  his  spiritial  formation.     It  was  near  Baltimore  in  the 
new  country  where  the  Arminian  theology  so  strongly  proclaimed  by  John 
Wesley  in  the  Methodist  Societies  was  to  reach  into  his  sense  of  sinful- 
ness and  unrest  to  bring  him  to  "rest"   (This  experience  is  given  treat- 
ment on  pages  7,  8,   9  in  the  original  pagination  of  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY). 

This  essay  on  the  Conversion  Experience  of  Glendenning  was  prepared 
on  request  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Lile,  church  historian  and  pastor 
of  St.  John  United  Methodist  Church,   2160  Griffith  Avenue,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky  42301  in  November  1992,  to  whom  appreciation  is  expressed  here. 
(In  1993  Dr.  Lile  was  appointed  to  a  pastorate  in  Franklin,  Kentucky.) 

Methodist  Theology  and  Prevenient  Grace 

1.  Our  Methodist  doctrine  emphasis  is  on  the  phrase  "a  theology  of  grace." 

2.  Grace  is  "unmerited  favor." 

3.  Grace  is  not  any  particular  property  of  Methodism. 

4.  It  does  give  rise  to  some  distinctive  doctrines. 

5.  Wesley  believed  in  "grace  for  all,   grace  in  all." 

6.  In  Wesley's  thinking,   "grace  for  all"  means  no  one  is  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  saving  grace  by  some  prior  act  of  divine  determina- 
tion . 

7.  In  Wesley's  thinking,   "grace  in  all"  means  the  conviction  that  such 
grace  is  presently  at  work  in  every  human  being  in  some  way. 
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8.  Grace  has  been  shown  developmentally  in  four  aspects:  prevenient, 
justifying,   sanctifying  and  glorifying. 

9.  Prevenient  grace  is  one  of  our  most  distinctive  doctrines. 

10.  It  is  the  belief  that  God's  grace  is  present  in  a  person's  life  from 
the  beginning  and  has  a  redemptive  dimension. 

11.  It  moves  us  to  the  place  of  repentence. 

12.  It  "prevents"  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  imago  dei. 

13.  Prevenient  grace,  even  after  the  Fall  and  our  part  in  original  sin, 
preserves  our  authentic  responsibility  and  sensibility. 

14 .  Prevenient  grace  makes  possible  re-action  to  God. 

15.  It  is  the  "first  light  of  dawn  in  the  human  soul." 

16.  The  theology  of  prevenient  grace  can  be  seen  in  the  entrance  require- 
ment for  the  United  Societies  of  earlier  years:     "a  decision  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come." 


Source:     Wilson  and  Harper,  FAITH  AND  FORM:  A  UNITY  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  POLITY 
IN  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  TRADITION,  Chapter  3. 

Onset  of  Industrial  Revolution 

About  1760  to  1820  the  Industrial  Revolution  changed  ways  goods  and 
services  were  produced  in  England.     Following  are  some  features  of  the 
movement:     James  Watts  and  the  steam  engine;  Richard  Arkwright  and  roller 
spinning  machine;   increased  capital;   increased  transportation  (inland 
waterways);   increased  coal  production.     (Thompson  and  Hedberg,  PEOPLE  AND 
CIVILIZATION,  p.   105ff.).     William  Glendenning  may  have  been  aware  of  the 
onset  of  changes  in  Scotland  and  England  in  his  youth. 

Political  Scene  in  American  Colonies 

Following  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  American  colonies  as  William 
Glendenning  left  the  British  Isles  and  came  to  the  land  of  a  new  begin- 
ning.    Historian  Gordon  Wood  is  the  author  of  THE  RADICALISM  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION.     He  tries  to  demonstrate  to  the  reader  that  whereas  in 
1760  America  was  a  "monarchial"  society  in  which  hierarchy,  patronage, 
servility,  deference,  and  dependency  characterized  social  relations,  by 
1800  the  democratic  manners  and  mores  of  an  egalitarian  society  had  taken 
root.     (THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  August  8,  1992,  10B) . 

An  egalitarian  society  is  characterized  by  the  belief  that  all  men 
should  have  equal  political,  social  and  economic  rights  (WEBSTER'S  NEW 
WORLD  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE:  SECOND  COLLEGE  EDITION,  1980, 
p.  446). 
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William  Glendenning ' s  Religious  Awakening  in  Scotland 

In  1738  John  Wesley  had  a  conversion  experience  at  Aldersgate  Street, 
London.     This  has  been  recorded  in  his  famous  JOURNAL.     Bishop  William 
Ragsdale  Cannon,   long-time  Dean  of  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  of  Emory 
University,   in  a  sermon  at  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,   in  the  Lenten  Season,  noted  that  Wesley  never  used  the 
term  conversion  in  his  writings.     He  wrote  about  being  born  again  in  his 
religious  life. 

William  Glendenning,  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age,   in  Scotland, 
lost  his  father  and  was  bound  an  apprentice  in  the  tailor's  trade.  He 
wrote  "When  I  was  about  14  years  old,   I  was  alarmed,  and  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  dangerous  state  of  my  soul,  by  reading  John  Bunyan's  HOLY 
WAR.     But  as  I  heard  no  talk  of  any  finding  peace  with  God,  or  any  conver- 
sation of  that  kind,   the  impression  made  on  my  mind  soon  wore  off. — And 
this,   I  am  persuaded,   is  the  case  of  many,  when  under  awakenings  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.     They  lose  their  gracious  impressions  for  want  of  suit- 
able company  and  spiritual  instruction. — I  would  therefore,  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty,  advise  all,  who  feel  in  themselves  the  strivings  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,   to  frequent,  as  much  as  possible  the  company  of  the  truly 
godly, — to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  patiently  wait  before  the  Lord. — And 
though  he  may  seem  to  tarry — yet  assuredly  he  will  come  to  the  comfort  and 
salvation  of  their  souls."     (AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  pp.  2,3). 

Church  historian  C.  Franklin  Grill,   in  THE  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSE  IN 
WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  noted  that  William  Glendenning  was  a  convert 
of  John  Wesley  but  gave  no  place  or  time  of  conversion  or  type  of  experi- 
ence Glendenning  underwent. 

Elementary  Education  in  Scotland 

Alan  Horner,  Chairman  of  the  Synod  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Scotland 
in  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY  (p.  8),  stated:     "In  Scotland  the  best  in 
education  was  always  available  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  could  take  it.  Thus 
during  these  years  (eighteenth  century)  many  Scots,  often  from  poor  familie 
were  able  to  take  the  lead  all  over  the  world  as  soldiers,  sailors,  mer- 
chants, diplomats,  explorers,  administrators,  engineers,  doctors  and  mis- 
sionaries."    I  find  no  reference  to  the  name  of  an  academy  attended  by  Glen 
denning  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Education  of  Methodist  Clergymen 

Because  many  English  Methodists  thought  an  educated  clergyman  would 
become  a  scholar,  they  opposed  establishment  of  a  theological  college; 
however,   Scottish  Methodists  wanted  an  educated  ministry  that  could  stand 
up  to  developing  materialist  philosophies  and  to  strict  Calvinism.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities  closed  their  doors  to  all  but  confirmed  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.     Higher  education  was  beyond  the  reach  of  Meth- 
odist ministers,  although  Jabez  Bunting  and  Adam  Clarke  took  undergraduate 
degrees  from  Scottish  Universities.     The  Scottish  demand  for  educated  min- 
isters reached  into  England,  where  in  1834  the  first  theological  college 
was  opened  (EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY , p .  14). 
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William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia  was  founded  in  1693  and  had 
several  decades  of  operation  by  the  time  Glendenning  arrived  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 

The  first  seminary  serving  our  denomination    was  established  at  New- 
bury, Vermont,   in  1840  (now  Boston  University  School  of  Theology). 
(Mathews,  SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  p.  261). 

In  three  centuries  William  and  Mary  has  educated  many  students  of 
Methodist  background.     The  Reverend  Jonathan  Allen  Minnick,  son  of  Bishop 
C.   P.  Minnick,  was  educated  there;   in  1992  he  was  pursuing  studies  to 
lead  to  the  doctorate  in  Near  East  Studies  at  The  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Chapel  Hill. 

Rupert  E.   Davies,   in  METHODISM,  listed  theological  schools  that  have 
established  in  the  British  Isles  since  Glendenning 1 s  time. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead  (died  in  1976),  was  an  emi- 
nent British  Methodist  clergyman,  world  traveler,  lecturer  and  author. 
As  a  youth,  his  family  took  him  to  Moffatt,   Scotland,   for  occasional 
holidays.     Andrew  Weatherhead,  his  father,  had  been  educated  at  the  Mof- 
fat Academy, "one  of  the  local  Scottish  secondary  schools  which  have  the 
reputation  of  being  much  superior  to  their  English  equivalents."  I  am 
unaware  of  the  date  of  founding  of  the  Academy  and  whether  William  Glen- 
denning was  ever  enrolled  there  in  earlier  generations.     The  name  Moffat 
is  derived  from  an  old  word  meaning  an  opening;  here,  literally,  three 
rivers  come  together  from  the  North  and  the  land  opens  out  into  a  broad 
valley.     It  is  "peaceful  sheep-farming  company"  in  the  Seventies.  In- 
terestingly, William  Glendenning  left  sheep-growing  country  in  the  Old 
World  and  eventually  to  pursue  sheep  for  the  fold  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
New  World.     (Weatherhead,  A.  Kingsley,  LESLIE  WEATHERHEAD:  A  PERSONAL 
PORTRAIT,  Chapter  One). 

Glendenning ' s  Reading  Habits 

The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  discloses  some  indications  of  his  reading  habits 
in  formative  and  later  years.     He  read  John  Bunyan's  A  RELATION  OF  THE 
HOLY  WAR.     Bunyan's  lifespan  was  1628-1688.     His  works  were  still  being 
read  and  circulated  early  into  the  following  century.     The  spiritual  war- 
fare discussed  in  this  literary  work  must  have  impacted  strongly  on  Glen- 
denning' s  youthful  and  impressionable  mind.     He  referred  to  Thomas  Paine's 
THE  AGE  OF  REASON  as  a  "diestical  book."  (AUTOBIOGRAPHY). 


Sources:     Monk,  Robert,  JOHN  WESLEY:  HIS  PURITAN  HERITAGE,  p.  260; 

Kepler,  Thomas  S. ,  arranger  and  editor,   SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN,  1951. 

In  the  absence  of  a  college  or  theological  school  education,  Glen- 
denning supplemented  his  education  in  Scotland  by  reading.  Information 
on  the  acquisition  of  a  library  on  the  frontier  is  scant  in  the  AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY. There  are,  however,  indications  of  reading  and  discussions  of 
several  subjects.  At  fourteen  he  read  John  Bunyan's  HOLY  WAR  (p.  4). 
He  read  Knox's  Letter  to  Green  (p.  7).  Two  Scriptural  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  are  mentioned  with  reading  from 
ISAIAH,  Chapter  32.     There  are  references  to  Richard  Baxter,  John  Flavel, 
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John  Wesley  and  THE  AGE  OF  REASON.  Glendenning  does  not  make  references 
in  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  about  his  study  of  ancient  or  romance  languages  for 
his  ministry. 

2.     Whitehaven,  England 

When  Glendenning  was  nineteen  his  mother  died,  while  he  was  living 
in  Whitehaven,  England.     In  this  town  in  Northern  England,  he  met  once  a 
week  in  a  Presbyterian  Society,  where  there  were  God-fearing  members.  On 
a  Sabbath  morning,   in  the  yard  of  the  church,   the  earth  and  all  elements 
appeared  in  his  view,   in  a  flame  of  fire.     This  was  the  second  time  for 
the  experience. 

In  his  youth  Glendenning  spent  some  time  in  several  towns  and  cities 
in  the  South  of  Scotland  and  North  of  England  (Glendenning,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
p.  5). 

Whitehaven  is  a  seaport,  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Whitehaven  parliamentary  division  of  Cumberland,  England,  39  miles  south- 
west of  Carlisle  by  road  and  on  the  Solway  firth.     In  1951  population  was 
24,620.     The  land  area  was  6.7  square  miles.     The  harbor  has  a  large  dock, 
a  tidal  harbor  and  extensive  quayage  with  coal  and  detergents  as  principal 
exports.     From  early  times  it  was  regarded  as  the  port  of  St.  Bees  and 
eventually  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  priory.     Sir  John  Lowther  ac- 
quired it  for  his  son  Christopher,  who  in  1634  built  the  first  pier.  Larg 
er  expansion  occurred  after  1660  under  Sir  John  Lawther,  developer  of  its 
coal  mines  and  Irish  coal  trade.     Late  in  the  17th  century  tobacco  trade 
began  with  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  made  the  place  a  thriving  port  and 
brought  the  famous  raid  there  by  John  Paul  Jones  on  April  23,   1778.  Local 
economies:     shipbuilding  and  pottery  until  the  end  of  the  19th  century; 
colleries,  under  the  sea,  engineering  works,   iron  foundries,  a  silk  mill 
and  extensive  chemical  works.     (ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  1960,  Volume  23, 
p.  577). 

John  Wesley  visited  the  municipality  of  Whitehaven,  England,   in  these 
and  other  years,  according  to  entries  in  his  JOURNAL:     1749,  1751,  1752, 
1753,  1757,  1759,  1761,  1764,  1765,  1767,  1768,  1770  and  1771.     Look  for 
interesting  Wesley  observations  there. 

Apparently  Glendenning,   in  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  left  no  additional  in- 
formation of  other  cities  and  towns  in  which  he  lived  and  worked. 

Motivation  for  Emigration 

William  Glendenning 1 s  motivation  for  coming  to  the  American  colonies 
is  not  clearly  set  forth  in  the  early  pages  of  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Follow- 
ing are  possibilities: 

1.  Possibly  insufficient  employment  opportunities  in  the  Scottish  an 
English  textile  industry  in  youth  was  a  factor. 

2.  Reports  of  prosperity  of  American  colonists,  as  farmers  and  sell- 
ers of  grain  from  Maryland  to  the  British  Isles,  noted  in  Bibbins'  HOW 
METHODISM  CAME,  may  have  been  incentive  for  larger  economic  gains.  There 
are  no  hints  of  requests  or  pleas  or  urgings  from  friends  in  the  New  World 
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3.  With  the  loss  of  father  and  later  mother  in  the  home  country, 
family  ties  were  weakened.     There  is  no  hint  of  dissatisfaction  with 
life  in  the  British  Isles.     Sisters  remained  in  the  homeland  and  are 
mentioned  in  his  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 

4.  The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  does  state  that  his  first  association  with 
the  Wesleyan  Movement  was  with  Methodists  in  the  American  colonies.  He 
did  not  come  as  a  representative  of  John  Wesley,  as  some  writers  have 
noted,  and  others  picked  up  the  story  and  repeated  it  for  generations. 
Wesley's  first  official  representatives  came  in  1769 — two  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Glendenning  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 


B.     Glendenning ' s  Arrival  in  America:  1767 

The  following  section  discusses  establishment  of  Methodism  in  sev- 
eral localities  in  Virginia  and  Maryland;  the  outreach  of  denominations 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States;  Pioneer  Methodist  Worship  Services  and 
notes  on  Colonial  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  Maryland. 


I. 

In  1767  William  Glendenning,   in  his  nineteenth  year,  emigrated  to 
the  American  colonies.     Captain  Bacon  piloted  the  vessel  from  the  home 
country.     Glendenning  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  June  1767. 
Several  scholars  have  stated  that  he  arrived  in  1774.     The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
gave  no  hint  of  the  duration  of  the  ocean  voyage.     He  stayed  there  brief- 
ly and  removed  to  Annapolis,  Maryland.     Names  of  lodgings  were  not  indi- 
cated in  the  pages  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     The  next  move  was  to  Baltimore. 

In  1966 — two  centuries  later — the  American  Methodist  Bicentennial 
Observance  was  held  with  several  ceremonies  in  Baltimore.     In  later  gen- 
erations Baltimore  became  a  center  for  Methodist  work.     Glendenning  noted 
the  wicked  state  of  morality  in  the  New  World.     Lile  noted  he  came  as  an 
apprentice  (Interview  in  summer  1992). 

The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  makes  no  reference  to  others  making  the  voyage  to 
the  New  World;  no  references  are  included  to  organizations  that  rendered 
the  traveler  any  support. 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  for  decades  had  been  a  port  of  entry  for  emi- 
grants from  the  Old  World. 

In  1984  James  K.  Mathews'  book,   SET  APART  TO  SERVE  (p.   75),  asser- 
tion was  still  being  made  that  Glendenning  came  to  the  colonies  as  an 
"unappointed  volunteer." 

In  his  American  residency  from  1767  to  1816  William  Glendenning  was 
associated  with  Alexandria,  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Some  Beginnings  of  Methodism  in  Towns  Visited  by  Glendenning 


Following  are  notes 
mentioned  by  Glendenning 
localities : 


on 
in 


beginnings  of  Methodism  in  several  localities 
early  parts  of  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  two  other 
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A.  Alexandria,  Virginia 

B.  Annapolis,  Maryland 

C.  Baltimore,  Maryland 

D.  Dumbarton  Methodist  Society,  Georgetown  before  Washington,  D.  C. 

was  laid  out 

E.  Ebenezer  Methodist  Church,  District  of  Columbia 


A.  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  a  port  of  entry  in  northern  Virginia,  6  miles 
below  Washington,  D.  C. ,  was  begun  in  1699.     In  1731  Scottish  merchants 
founded  the  village  of  Belhaven,  which  in  1749  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Alexandria.     From  1790  to  1846  it  was  a  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.     In  1882  Paul  Bentley  Kern  was  born  there.     In  1930  he  was  elec- 
ted a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.     George  Washington 
and  Robert  E.  Let  worshipped  in  Old  Christ  Church  there  (ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA,  Vol.   I,  p.  580:1960). 

B.  Annapolis,  Maryland 

Calvary  United  Methodist  Church 

In  1708  Annapolis  was  granted  its  charter  as  a  city. 

Before  the  American  Revolution  it  was  the  chief  social,  legislative, 
and  commercial  city  of  Maryland. 

From  1634  to  1694  it  was  the  first  capital. 

Under  Governor  Nicholson  it  became  the  Second  Capital  City  and  later 
"Annapolis,"  named  for  Queen  Anne,  patroness.     This  Provincial  Capital  be- 
came the  model  for  the  National  Capital. 

On  November  5,  1746,  George  Whitefield,  on  his  third    visit  to  Ameri- 
ca,    visited  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  introduced  Methodism  in  the  City. 

On  November  25,   1772,  Francis  Asbury's  visit  to  Annapolis  came  five 
months  after  Joseph  Pilmoor's  visit  there  on  July  11,  1772,  when  he  had 
preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  Annapolis  under  a  "very  large 
tree  on  a  fine  piece  of  ground,"  probably  the  old  Treaty  Tree  on  the  cam- 
pus of  St.  John's  College. 

In  1785  the  first  Methodist  Society,   from  the  present  Calvary  United 
Methodist  Church,  State  Circle,  was  organized. 

In  May  1785  Bishops  Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas  Coke  called  on  General 
George  Washington.     He  asked  the  two  Methodist  superintendents  to  spend 
the  evening  and  lodge  at  his  house  but  because  of  engagements  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Annapolis  the  following  day  they  were  compelled  to  decline  the 
invitation.     Coke  noted  this  in  his  JOURNAL. 

On  November  27,   1817,  with  the  Reverend  L.   R.   Fechtig  as  pastor,  the 
cherished  hope  of  Methodism  in  Annapolis  for  a  new  church  was  realized. 
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Trustees,  then  including  Absalom  Redgely,  Joseph  Evans,  George  Wells, 
John  Miller,  Louis  Gassaway,  Basil  Sheppard  and  Nicholas  J.  Watkins, 
bought  for  $500  the  lot  on  State  Circle  on  which  the  present  Calvary 
Church  stands. 

On  December  19,   1824,  General  Lafayette,  on  his  second  visit  to 
America,  worshipped  at  the  church.     In  the  same  year  the  military  leader 
visited  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


Sources:     Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,   pp.   51,59;  Godbold,  AMERICAN  METH- 
ODIST BICENTENNIAL,   p.   21;   Clark,   THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY, 
Vol.   I,  p.   97note;   Sweet,  W.  W. ,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM,  pp.  45,107; 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  1960. 

C.  Baltimore 
I. 

John  King,  Englishman,  began  his  evangelical  work  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     He  soon  entered  Maryland  and  in  1771  introduced  Methodist 
preaching  into  Baltimore  Town.     "His  first  pulpit  was  a  blacksmith's 
block  at  French  and  Front  Streets;  and  his  next  sermon  was  at  the  corner 
of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets,  where  he  triumphed  over  the  mob  on 
Militia  Day  and  was  invited  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  " 

In  1772  King  was  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Shore.     Until  1775  he  con- 
tinued to  travel.     In  1775  he  married  Sallie  Seawell  and  located  in  North 
Carolina  to  practice  medicine.     His  career  became  connected  with  Franklin 
Academy  in  Franklin  County,  North  Carolina,   forerunner  of  present  Louis- 
burg  College. 

Church  historian  Cliffe  noted:     "John  King  was  the  first  Wesleyan 
itinerant  to  preach  in  the  city  of  Baltimore."    He  was  given  a  license 
to  preach  by  St.  George  Church  officials  after  preaching  his  probation- 
ary sermon  on  August  31,   1770,  before  Joseph  Pilmoor  and  church  leaders. 

II. 

In  1772  Captain  George  Patton  (or  Paten),  Irishman,  opened  his  house 
for  preaching  at  Fell's  Point.     "The  first  meeting-house  that  was  built  by 
the  Methodists  in  Baltimore  was  that  at  Fell's  Point." 

III. 

James  Baker,  deputy  surveyor  of  Baltimore  County  from  the  forks  of 
the  Gunpowder,  was  the  first  convert  to  Methodism  in  Baltimore.     He  was 
converted  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  listening  to  the  preacher.     For  64  years 
"he  adorned  the  Gospel  of  Christ"  and  died  in  1835  at  age  91. 


Sources:     Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.   121;  Baker,  ed. , 
THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  pp.   19,20;   Clark,   THE  JOURNAL  OF 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   55;  Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME, 
p.  36. 

D.     Dumbarton  United  Methodist  Church,  Washington  D.  C. 

I. 

Dumbarton  United  Methodist  Church  was  founded  in  1772,  as  William 
Glendenning  was  relating  to  pioneer  Methodist  leaders  in  Maryland.  In 
1992  the  church  received  a  grant  of  $12,000  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Community  Humanities  Council  for  support  in  research  of  the  history  of 
the  church  in  relation  to  the  City  of  Washington.     Washington  became  the 
capital  after  New  York  and  Philadelphia  had  served  briefly.     Jane  Donovan, 
Project  Director,  stated:     "Dumbarton  Church  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
nearly  every  important  issue  to  face  Washington  and  the  nation." 

Dumbarton  was  home  to  pacifists  in  the  American  Revolution;  was  used 
as  a  hospital  during  the  Civil  War;  housed  segregated  black  and  white  con- 
gregations in  its  first  fifty  years,  until  the  African  Americans  orga- 
nized Mt .   Zion  Church.     In  the  Victorian  period  Dumbarton  Church  was  a 
"staid,  conservative  church."     In  recent  years  Dumbarton  Church  has  re- 
turned to  its  "rumpus-raising"  roots  supporting  a  sanctuary  for  Central 
American  refugees  and  gays  and  lesbians. 

The  project  is  entitled  "Rumpus  Raisers  or  Social  Pillars?"  "How 
Washington's  Oldest  Methodist  Congregation  Helped  Shape  City  History." 
A  published  history  is  planned,  with  other  features. 

Other  prominent  churches  included  Foundry  United  Methodist  Church  and 
Metropolitan  United  Methodist  Church,  both  with  published  histories  in  re- 
cent years.     (Historians ' s  DIGEST,"  Volume  xxxii,  No.   1,  Spring,  1992). 

Two  volumes  of  Prayers  Delivered  in  the  Congress  by  Methodist  Chap- 
lains have  been  printed  and  obtained  by  the  author  in  recent  years. 

II. a. 

As  early  as  1794  the  rising  Capital  of  the  United  States  was  referred 
to  by  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  Washington;  the  name 
"Federal  City"  long  remained  in  common  usage.     In  May,   1800,   it  had  372 
habitable  dwellings.     While  it  is  quite  likely  itinerants  on  the  Frederick 
and  Montgomery  circuits  preached  to  settlers  on  the  original  site  of  Wash- 
ington, research  up  to  1958  noted  that  evidence  was  lacking.     The  pioneer 
society  which  formed  Dumbarton  Church  was  in  Georgetown;  only  in  1878  did 
Georgetown  become  a  part  of  Washington  legally  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,   p.  230). 

II.  b. 

In  1810  Robert  Richford  Roberts  was  assigned  to  the  church  at  George- 
town, which  meant  the  Capital.     Asbury  always  stayed  at  Georgetown  on  his 
episcopal  journeys  north  and  south  and  spoke  frequently  in  the  church 
there.     Georgetown  was  the  favorite  residential  quarter  of  the  Capital. 
Roberts  had  governmental  officials  in  the  congregation.     Roberts  and  oth- 
er clergymen  called  on  President  James  Madison.     A  Presidential  Aide  had 
asked  him  to  come  to  the  White  House;  Roberts  prayed  for  the  chief  magis- 
trate (Tippy,  Marion  Worth,  FRONTIER  BISHOP:  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ROBERT 
RICHFORD  ROBERTS,   1778-1843,  pp.  99,100). 

E.     Ebenezer  Methodist  Church,  District  of  Columbia 

I. 

The  first  Methodist  house  of  worship  erected  in  Washington  stood  on 
Fourth  Street  between  South  Carolina  Avenue  and  G  Street,  S.E.     October  5, 
1810,  was  the  date  of  conveyance  of  the  lot.     The  brick  building  had  gal- 
leries on  three  sides.     The  heavy  financial  burden  caused  it  to  remain 
long  unfinished.     Henry  Foxhall  of  Georgetown  was  one  of  nine  trustees. 
Asbury  and  McKendree  were  guests  in  his  home.     Beverly  Waugh  (1789-1858), 
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one-time  pastor,  became  a  Bishop  of  the  church.     In  1819  the  name  Ebenezer 
was  given  to  the  original  church.     Bishop  Asbury  spoke  in  Georgetown  on 
March  3,  1811.     Glendenning  probably  never  had  any  association  with  Meth- 
odist beginnings  in  the  Federal  City  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY, 
Vol.   II,  p.  664). 

On  November  15,  1954,  on  request  from  United  States  Senator  Alton  M. 
Lennon,   the  Author,  at  113  Daniels  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
received  a  copy  of  MEMORIAL  SERVICES  HELD  IN  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   TOGETHER  WITH  REMARKS  PRESENTED  IN  EU- 
LOGY OF  CLYDE  ROARK  HOEY,  A  LATE  SENATOR  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA:  EIGHTY-THIRD 
CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1954, 
hardcovers,  with  140  pages.     Senator  Hoey,  after  serving  as  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  spoke  at  my  Commencement  Exercises  at  Mill  Spring  High 
School,  Mill  Spring,  North  Carolina,  on  April  20,   1944,  with  Mr.  William 
Howard  McDonald  as  Principal.     Senator  Hoey  was  a  member  of  The  Methodist 
Church . 

III. 

In  1969  Lillian  Brooks  Brown  was  the  author  of  A  LIVING  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATING  THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  METROPOLITAN  UNITED  METH- 
ODIST CHURCH. 

In  1968  Dr.  Homer  L.  Calkin  was  the  author  of  CASTINGS  FROM  THE 
FOUNDRY  MOLD:  A  HISTORY  OF  FOUNDRY  CHURCH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C:  1814-1964. 

From  the  days  of  Jesse  Lee,  several  Methodist  preachers  served  as 
chaplains  in  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1946  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  published  and 
distributed  PRAYERS  OFFERED  BY  THE  CHAPLAIN  REVEREND  FREDERICK  BROWN 
HARRIS,   D.D.,  L  L.  D . ,  Litt . D .,  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  DAILY  SESSIONS  OF  THE 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  SEVENTY-SEVENTH,  SEVENTY-EIGHTH, 
AND  SEVENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS:  1942-1946. 

In  1945  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  published  and 
distributed  PRAYERS  OFFERED  BY  THE  CHAPLAIN  REVEREND  JAMES  SHERA  MONT- 
GOMERY, D.D.,  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  DAILY  SESSIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES .DURING  THE  SEVENTY-SEVENTH  AND  SEVENTY- 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSES:  1941-1944. 

IV. 

American  University  Founded  in  1893 

On  May  28,  1891,  American  University  was  organized  in  Washington, 
D.   C,  with  Methodist  Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst  as  its  first  chancellor. 
On  February  24,   1893  the  University's  Federal  Charter  was  granted  by 
Congress.     Three  years  later,   the  Ground-Breaking  Ceremony  took  place. 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  encouraged  the  founding  of  "a  great  univer- 
sity" at  the  National  Capital.     Dr.  Hurst  R.  Anderson  and  Dr.  George  H. 
Williams  were  recent  successive  presidents.     On  February  26,  1993,  in 
the  100th  year  of  its  life,   the  University  officials  awarded  President 
William  Jefferson  Clinton  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  a  Con- 
vocation.    Clinton  presented  an  address.     Hillary  Clinton  is  a  member  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 

In  March  1993,  on  request  for  information  on  the  Founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity, President  Duffey  sent  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE:   SPECIAL  CEN- 
TENNIAL ISSUE,  Vol.  X,  No.   11,   including  Duffey's  Introduction  of  the 
President  and  the  President's  Address  on  Foreign  Policy.     In  earlier  years 
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Presidents  William  McKinley,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Warren 
G.  Harding,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  spoken  there. 

The  American  University  campus  is  located  at  4400  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.   C.  20016. 

On  Friday,  April  9,  1993,  President  Clinton  and  his  family  attended 
the  funeral  service  for  Hugh  Rodham,   father  of  the  First  Lady,  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  downtown  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.     Rodham,  82,  re- 
tired drapery  maker  had  suffered  a  stroke  on  March  19,   1993.     The  service 
for  the  deceased  member  was  one  hour  long.     (THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER, 
April  10,  1993). 


Sources:     Brown,  Lillian  Brooks,  METROPOLITAN  MEMORIAL  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  p.  43;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  March  23, 
1993,  p.   3;  HANDBOOK  TO  UNITED  METHODIST  RELATED  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Protestant  Denominations  in  Colonial  America:  Notes 

The  last  major  Protestant  denomination  to  secure  a  foothold  in  North 
Carolina  before  the  American  Revolution  was  Methodism.     Between  1769  and 
1774  John  Wesley  dispatched  to  the  colonies  eight  emissaries  (Watson, 
SOCIETY  IN  COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   57).     Watson,   in  BERTIE  COUNTY 
(p.   37)  noted:     The  Methodists  in  North  Carolina  made  a  belated  appear- 
ance in  the  Colonial  Era. 

By  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution,  North  Carolina  contained  twelve 
of  the  fifty-two  circuits  and  had  more  than  four  thousand  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.     (Green,  CHAPEL  HILL  UNITED  METHOD- 
IST CHURCH,  p.   6) . 

The  original  six  annual  yearly  Conferences  of  American  Methodism  were 
New  England,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  (Lee,  A 
SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.  392).. 

Denominations  in  Colonial  America 

In  1776  eleven  different  denominations  were  counted  in  the  American 
colonies.     The  Methodists  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  with  eleven 
churches  and  twenty  ministers.     The  four  first  in  order  were  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians.     At  the  present 
time  (1891)   the  Methodists  head  the  list;  and  the  five  next  following 
are  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Congregationalists ,  and 
Episcopalians.     (Rigg,  THE  LIVING  WESLEY,  p.  224). 

Colonial  Virginia 

Williamsburg,   from  1699  to  1780,  was  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and 
the  social,  political  and  cultural  center  of  the  colony.     In  1780  the 
capital  moved  to  Richmond.     Williamsburg  is  the  seat  of  William  and  Mary 
College.     The  Reverend  Jonathan  Allen  Minnick,  son  of  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Carlton  Prentiss  Minnick,  is  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College. 
(Maser  and  Maag,  JOURNAL  OF  PILMOOR,  p.  166). 
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The  colonial  economy  consisted  of  these  items:     grain,  tobacco,  rice, 
indigo,  cattle,   furs  and  skins,   fishing,  lumber,  trading  and  shipping, 
naval  stores,   ironworks,  rum  distilleries,   shipbuilding  (Bilhartz,  FRANCIS 
ASBURY'S  AMERICA,   p.  13). 

Publicity  for  Circuit  Riders'  Preaching  Appointments 

Several  means  of  announcing  circuit  riders'  preaching  appointments 
were  used  in  the  profession.     Printed  circulars  were  used  in  some  English 
circuits.     In  the  New  World  bellmen  were  employed  by  some  riders.  Word 
of  mouth  has  been  used  for  generations. 

In  1772  Joseph  Pilmoor  visited  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He 
had  no  acquaintances  in  the  latter  town  and  was  at  a  loss  to  get  a  place 
for  preaching.     A  young  storekeeper  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  Pilmoor.  A 
place  was  arranged  under  a  shade  tree  in  summer  months.     Pilmoor  sent  the 
bellman  around  the  town  to  inform  inhabitants,  who  formed  "a  fine  congre- 
gation. " 

In  1945,  after  World  War  II  ended  in  Germany,  the  author,  as  an  in- 
fantryman in  the  Twelfth  Armored  Division  in  the  United  States  Army  under 
General  Alexander  Hodge,  noted  a  latter-day  bellman  in  a  German  town.  A 
Town  Crier,  in  the  absence  of  other  communication  facilities  in  the  dev- 
astated towns,  made  the  rounds  of  a  locality  and  delivered  the  desired 
announcements  to  the  citizens. 


Sources:     Bibb  ins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  p.   52;  Carroll  Recollections  from 
1945. 

Survey  of  the  American  Religious  Scene 

In  the  1760 's  the  Methodist  Movement  reached  our  American  shores  at  a 
most  propitious  time.     Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  little  re- 
ligion in  the  colonies.     In  New  England  Jonathan  Edwards  offered  his  lead- 
ership.    Some  Puritans  and  Pilgrim's  families  owned  copies  of  the  BAY  PSALM 
BOOK.     Roger  Williams  made  his  mark  in  New  England.     George  Whitef ield ' s 
preaching  was  an  occasional  activity;  he  divided  his  time  between  colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country.     In  Boston  visitors  may  see  meeting  houses.  There 
was  little  regular  church  life  in  the  colonies.     There  was  limited  reli- 
gious interest.     Moral  standards  were  low.     In  1692  the  Salem  Witch  trials 
occurred  in  Massachusetts.     Life  was  rough,  harsh,  and  short  for  many  peo- 
ple.    Devotional  literature  was  limited.     Hymn  books  were  not  universally 
available.     Lining-out  was  the  practice  in  many  places.     Church  liturgy 
was  limited  in  many  places.     Many  citizens  hungered  for  spiritual  leader- 
ship and  development.     (Richardson,  DARK  SALVATION:  THE  STORY  OF  METHOD- 
ISM AS  IT  DEVELOPED  AMONG  BLACKS  IN  AMERICA,   p.  285). 

An  appeal  for  leadership  was  sent  to  John  Wesley  in  England.  John 
Wesley  responded  by  sending  eight  missionaries  to  the  American  colonies. 

The  Methodists  in  North  Carolina  made  a  belated  appearance  in  the 
Colonial  Era  (Watson,  BERTIE  COUNTY,  p.  37). 
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Some  Aspects  of  Early  American  Methodist  Worship 

A.  Puritan  Influences  on  Methodist  Worship:  Notes 

B.  John  Wesley's  Sunday  Service  for  American  Methodists 

C.  Places  of  Worship 

D.  Methodist  Society  Holy  Communion  Customs 

E.  Methodist  Campground  Mourners'  Bench 

F.  Miscellaneous 


A.     Puritan  Influences  on  Methodist  Worship:  Notes 

1 

John  Wesley,  Founder  of  Methodism,  read  and  abstracted  many  writings 
from  Puritan  leaders  and  others  in  England.     These  influences  on  him  have 
been  studied  and  given  permanent  form  by  Dr.   Robert  C.  Monk  in  JOHN  WESLEY 
AND  PURITANISM:  A  STUDY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  (1966). 

2 

Dr.  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon,   long-time  Editor  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
added:     "Puritans  influenced  our  worship.     Many  on  the  American  frontier 
were  illiterate.     Books  were  not  universally  available.     Formal  services 
seemed  inappropriate  in  out-doorsy  settings.     Circuit  riders  had  no  time 
to  offer  instruction  in  liturgical  services.     Circuit  riders  were  un- 
trained in  administration  and  sophisticated  services."     (Miller,  ERNEST 
FREMONT  TITTLE,   pp.  148,149). 

3 

In  two  centuries  of  American  Methodist  history,  and  especially  in 
more  recent  years,     there  has  been  an  increase  in  High  Church  practices 
in  many  churches.     Following  are  examples  of  this  assertion:  procession 
and  recession  of  church  officiary  in  services;  usage  of  clerical  gowns, 
collars,  stoles;  use  of  choir  robes;   lighting  of  Advent  Season  candles; 
display  of  American  flag  and  Christian  flag  in  sanctuary;  greater  vari- 
eties of  adult,  chancel  and  youth  choirs;  use  of  hymn  boards;  use  of 
church  lectionary  for  sermon  topics;  more  observance  of  elements  of  the 
church  calendar;  greater  uses  of  acolytes  and  ushers  at  services,  wed- 
dings and  funerals;  use  of  Crucifer  in  Advent  Season  services;  use  of 
liturgical  paraments;  observances  of  Watch  Night  services;  use  of  pew 
Bibles;  rotational  use  of  greater  number  of  Creeds;  uses  of  new  HYMNALS 
(1935,   1966,  1989);  congregational  standing  for  reading  of  Scriptures. 
Acolytes  are  used  in  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
The  Episcopal  Church,  and  The  United  Methodist  Church.     Observance  of 
Love  Feast  occurs  at  Annual  Conference  sessions. 

4 

Additional  Readings:     William  Haller's  THE  RISE  OF  PURITANISM  (1938); 
Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbakers 1 s  THE  PURITAN  OLIGARCHY  (1947)  and  Robert  C. 
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Monk,   JOHN  WESLEY  AND  PURITANISM.     THE  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP  was  issued  in  1992 
by  The  United  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

B.     John  Wesley's  Sunday  Service  for  American  Methodists 

1 

John  Wesley  prepared  for  American  Methodists  THE  SUNDAY  SERVICE.  The 
Christmas  Conference  adopted  the  worship  plan.     The  Wesleys  also  prepared 
hymn  books  for  worshippers.     The  informal  gathering  and  lack  of  education 
and  sophistication  caused  THE  SUNDAY  SERVICE  to  be  soon  "laid  aside"  as 
impractical  for  the  frontier. 

2 

An  early  Hymn  Book  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was 
indexed  by  subject  matter,   texts,  and  by  all  lines.     Joshua  Soule,  James 
0.  Andrew,  William  Capers,  and  Robert  Paine,  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,   South,  signed  the  Preface  of  the  work.     Hymns  had  to 
be  learned  as  early  churches  had  no  musical  instruments.  Preachers 
learned  the  lines  and  attempted  to  teach  their  congregations.     Later  the 
custom  of  instruction  and  leadership  was  known  as  "lining  out"  verses  of 
the  selections.     (Holden,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE,  p.  102). 

C.     Places  of  Worship 

As  with  Wesley  and  his  colleagues  in  the  British  Isles,   field  preach- 
ing was  established  in  the  New  World  by  George  Whitefield,  Robert  Straw- 
bridge,  Embury,  Rankin,  Lee, and  other  stalwarts. 

Chapels  and  log  meeting  houses  appeared  on  the  landscape.  Thousands 
of  worshippers  had  no  facilities  and  used  the  out-of-doors,  arbors,  open 
fields,  barns  and  homes.     In  World  War  II,   in  France,  our  military  unit 
worshipped  outdoors  near  trenches.     In  Germany  we  used  a  theater  for  Holy 
Communion . 

D.     Methodist  Society  Holy  Communion  Customs 

In  the  Upper  Room,   in  Scriptures,  Jesus  believed  there  were  intimate 
followers — within  convenient  walking  distance — who  loved  Him  dearly  and 
would  die  for  Him.     The  ceremony  of  The  Lord's  Supper  was  not  for  general 
observance,  but  to  be  shared  only  by  those  intimately  associated  in  reli- 
gious matters.     It  is  for  the  members  of  the  local  congregation.  Every 
true  congregation,  or  "church,"  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  but  only 
within  the  fellowship  of  the  brethren  is  to  have  the  joy  of  participation 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  "close  Communion"  concept  developed.  Early 
Methodists  developed  similarly  in  general  worship  services.     When  public 
assembly  was  dismissed,   the  members  of  the  little  society  gathered  for 
the  more  intimate  experience  of  prayer  and  testimony.     In  that  service 
more  searching  and  meaningful  exchanges  would  be  possible  than  with  strang- 
ers present,  our  fathers  joined  to  the  strengthening  of  our  souls.     One  of 
the  rules — adopted  early  and  practiced  long  in  Methodist  custom — was  that 
a  person  might  not  attend  the  society  meeting  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  unless  he  or  she  joined.     Before  the  American  Revolution  no  promi- 
nent denomination  in  all  the  world  had  ever  practiced  "open  Communion." 
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Until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  every 
major  Christian  body  followed  the  rule  of  "close  Communion."     "Open  Com- 
munion" is  a  product  of  our  American  democratic  way  of  life.     It  has  come 
out  of  the  idea  of  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  and  worship.     Around  the 
world,  only  in  those  countries  characterized  in  their  common  life  by  such 
democracy  is  the  Holy  Communion  available  to  persons  not  members  of  the 
specific  group  providing  that  means  of  grace. 


Source:     THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  METHODISM,   pp.  59-61. 

E.     Early  Methodist  Campground  Mourners'  Bench 

In  America,   in  great  revival  meetings  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one 
of  the  distinctive  provisions  of  every  campground  was  the  "mourners' 
bench."    When  the  earnest  sermon  ended,  preachers  appealed  to  men  and  wom- 
en to  repent  of  their  sins  and  return  to  God.     They  were  urged  to  approach 
the  mourners'  bench  and  kneel  in  search  of  the  experience  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins.     Upon  what  condition  were  they  to  respond?     Our  ritual 
today  states  the  case:     "Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  of  your 
sins."     (Goodloe,  Robert  W. ,  THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  METHODISM,  pp.  62,63). 

Similarly,   in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,   in  the  early 
decades  of  this  century,  there  were  seats  near  the  front  of  the  church, 
opposite  the  choir  section,  designated  as  the  "Amen  Corner." 

F.  Miscellaneous 

Some  Early  Methodist  Meeting  Houses:     Philadelphia,  Maryland 

and  Pennsylvania 

1 

The  Whitefield  Meeting  House  was  erected  in  1740  for  George  Whitefield 
and  for  a  Charity  School  later  used  until  1812  by  the  School,  Academy,  Col- 
lege and  University  of  Pennsylvania  successively.     (Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF 
OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.  15). 

Elmer  T.   Clark  and  other  editors  of  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY 
(1958)  provide  dates  of  construction  and  uses  of  early  Methodist  chapels. 

In  1957  the  cornerstone  of  the  Old  Whitefield  Meeting  House  dated 
1740  was  in  possession  of  Union  Methodist  Church,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Whitefield  preached  in  the"meeting  house"  long  before  the  roof  was 
in  place  in  November  1740  (Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE, 
pp.   14,15).  2 

Baker  and  other  historians,   in  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS  (p.  26) 
list  the  following  Methodist  Meeting  Houses  from  the  Colonial  Period  asso- 
ciated with  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Church: 

a.  Strawbridge  Log  Meeting  House,  on  Pipe  or  Sam's  Creek,  1764 

b.  Leesburg  Church  between  1766  and  1768 

c.  Bush  Chapel,  near  Aberdeen,  1769 

d.  Evans   (now  Govans),  by  1770 
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e . 

Watters  (later  Thomas  Run) 

,  1772? 

f . 

Fork,  1773 

g. 

Gumpowder,  1773 

h. 

Middle  River  (now  Orems) , 

1774 

i . 

Strawberry  Alley  (now  East 

Baltimore),  1774-1776 

j  • 

Lovely  Lane  Church,  1774 

3 

Rock  Chapel  was  the  first  Methodist  Church  built  in  Adams  County, 
Pennsylvania.     The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1773  and  the  building  finished 
in  1776.     Prior  to  that  services  were  held  in  the  home  and  orchard  of 
Peter  Group   (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  463). 

The  Wesley  Brothers  in  the  New  World 

John  Benjamin  Wesley  (1703-1791)  and  Charles  Wesley  (1707-1788)  came 
to  the  New  World  for  missionary  work  in  the  1730' s.     Their  work  has  been 
chronicled  in  books  and  periodicals  by  numerous  scholars  on  church  history. 
Dr.   Frank  Baker,   long-time  professor  of  English  Church  History  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  North  Carolina,  states  that  in  spite  of  the  tradition  that 
John  Wesley  came  to  North  Carolina,  Wesley  never  set  foot  in  the  Colony  of 
North  Carolina  (Ingram,  METHODISM  ALIVE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  2). 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  exercised  a  leadership  role  in  the  attempted  set- 
tlement of  Roanoke  Island  in  the  late  1500' s.     He  never  came  to  North  Car- 
olina, despite  the  popular  assertion  that  he  came  to  the  colony. 

On  consideration  of  John  Wesley  returning  to  America,  Francis  H.  Tees, 
in  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA  (p.   38),  noted: 
"In  spite  of  his  invitations,  his  inclinations,  and  the  rumors  Wesley  never 
made  the  second  visit  to  America.     It  is  thought  that  in  his  later  years  at 
least  he  was  deterred  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place 
as  head  of  the  Societies  and  his  feeling  that  his  people  would  object 
strongly  to  his  going." 

John  Wesley  never  used  his  middle  name  (Richardson,  BLACK  SALVATION, 
p.  292). 

Research  on  the  work  of  the  Wesleys  in  Georgia  has  been  presented  in 
articles  in  HISTORICAL  HIGHLIGHTS,  publication  of  the  South  Georgia  Com- 
mission on  History,  The  United  Methodist  Church,   since  1970. 

John  Wesley  was  in  America  only  one  time  and  that  was  in  Georgia  from 
February  1736  to  December  1737.    (HISTORICAL  HIGHLIGHTS,  Vol.   16,  June  1986, 
No.   1,  p.  7). 

John  Wesley's  American  Parish-Savannah  Landmark  is  presented  in  HIS- 
TORICAL HIGHLIGHTS,   Spring  1988,  p.  22. 


Sources:     Baker,   CHARLES  WESLEY  AS  REVEALED  BY  HIS  LETTERS,  v,  vi;  Maser, 
Frederick  E. ,   THE  DRAMATIC  STORY  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  METHODISM, 
p.  13. 
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George  Whltefield 

On  November  21,  1738,  George  Whitefield  preached  in  Trent-town  in  the 
Jerseys  in  the  Court  House,  located  at  what  is  now  known  as  State  and  War- 
ren Streets,   the  site  of  the  former  Trenton  Banking  Company.     The  year  of 
1739  has  also  been  given  as  a  year  when  he  preached  the  Methodist  doctrine 
there.     In  1768  a  society  was  formed  and  on  April  19,   1772,  the  Trenton 
Society  consisted  of  19  members  who  secured  subscriptions  from  122  persons 
for  construction  of  a  "Meeting  House."     Francis  Asbury  laid  the  corner- 
stone on  April  22,   1773.     In  1772  Asbury  used  a  pewter  communion  set  given 
to  the  First  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  Reverend  Graydon  E.  McClellan  and  Clarence  J.  Avant  compiled  REV. 
GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  for  distribution  at  Old  Presbyterian  Church,  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  available  in  1986. 

Whitefield  visited  twenty-nine  counties  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina.    A  contemporary  evaluation  of  the  evangelist  reads  thus:  "White- 
field's  preaching  distinguished  him  as  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the 
Awakening  of  the  1740 's." 


Sources:     Stanger,  THE  METHODIST  TRAIL  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  p.   280;  Holden, 
HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  pp.   49,50;  THE 
HISTORICAL  TRAIL,  1965,  Vol.   2,  No.  1. 

C.     Glendenning ' s  Early  Associations  with  American  Methodist  Leaders 

Introduction 

Because  of  their  pre-eminence  in  establishing  Methodist  work  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  states  and  to  present  a  continuum  of  leadership,  sketches 
of  Philip  Embury  and  Robert  Strawbridge  are  provided  early  in  this  section 
of  the  study. 

1.  Prominent  Leaders 

a.  Philip  Embury 

b.  Robert  Strawbridge 

2.  Glendenning ' s  Association  with  Leaders:  On  Stage 

a.  Nathan  Perigua 

b.  Philip  Gatch 

c.  Francis  Asbury 

d.  Thomas  Rankin 

e .  Thomas  Coke 

l.a. 

Philip  Embury:  Pioneer  Leader 

Philip  Embury  has  a  place  of  eminence  in  the  early  years  of  American 
Methodism.     In  1905  J.   S.  Reynolds  compiled  and  published  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses and  photographs  on  the  career  in  America  of  Philip  Embury.  In 
the  front  of  the  book  was  included  the  following  identification  of  Embury: 
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"The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  slab  over  the  original  grave 
of  Embury  in  Ashgrove   (New  York) : 

Philip  Embury, 
The  Earliest  American  Minister 
of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Here  Found  His  Last  Earthly  Resting  Place 

"Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  the  Saints." 

Born  in  Ireland,  an  emigrant  to  New  York,  Embury  was  the  first  to  gather  a 
little  class  in  that  city,  and  to  set  in  motion  a  train  of  measures  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  John  Street  Church,  the  cradle  of  American 
Methodism,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  has  beautified  the  earth 
with  salvation  and  increased  the  joys  of  Heaven." 

In  1963  Edith  Berry  Embury  compiled  EMBURY  FAMILY  HISTORY  AND  PARTIAL 
GENEALOGY  (one  hundred  copies  printed).     The  softback  copy  has  93  pages. 

Philip  Embury  and  Thomas  B.  Ashton  formed  the  first  Methodist  Society 
North  of  New  York  at  Ashgrove  in  1770. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Cambridge-Ashgrove  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  compiled  by  Kenneth  A.  Gottry,  Historian,  Cambridge, 
New  York,  recounts  the  story  of  Philip  Embury  (33  pages,  distributed  in 
1970). 

According  to  Historian  J.A.C.,  in  "Philip  Gatch  (1751-1835):  Preacher, 
Pioneer,  Public  Servant"  (p.  4),  Embury's  preaching  was  unknown  to  John  Wes- 
ley . 

The  Irish  Palatine  Heritage  Center 

Following  are  noted  on  the  Irish  Palatine  Heritage  Center  in  Ballin- 
grane ,  Ireland: 

In  1709  several  hundred  families  who  were  refugees  from  the  German 
Palatinate  settled  in  Ireland.     Approximately  fifty  families  settled  in 
Ballingrane  and  in  two  other  small  settlements  nearby.     Philip  Embury 
and  Barbara  Heck,  co-founders  of  New  York  Methodism  in  1766,  were  in  this 
group  of  families.     On  fourteen  occasions  John  Wesley  visited  the  Pala- 
tines, preached  and  saw  some  become  Methodists.     A  Methodist  church  built 
in  1766  presents  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Embury,  Heck  and  Dr.  William 
Crook,  who  is  interred  in  the  nearby  cemetery.     The  Irish  Palatine  Heri- 
tage Center  was  developed  to  keep  alive  the  heritage  which  produced 
Embury  and  Heck  and  to  show  visitors  relationships  between  Ireland  and 
World  Methodism.     Included  in  the  Museum  are  graphics,  photographs,  arti- 
facts and  plans  for  additional  developments  of  tearoom,  office,  library 
and  archives.     The  Center  is  near  Limerick,  Killarney  and  Adare,  Ireland 
(open  daily  in  summer).     WORLD  PARISH,  Vol.  XXXIII,  September-October 
1993,  No.   5  made  this  announcement. 
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l.b. 

Robert  Strawbridge:     Leader  of  Distinctions 

The  name  of  Robert  Strawbridge  has  a  place  of  preeminence  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  Methodism.     Dr.   Frederick  E.  Maser,  noted  historian, 
listed  the  following  distinctions  of  the  pioneer  leader  in  ROBERT  STRAW- 
BRIDGE:  FIRST  AMERICAN  METHODIST  CIRCUIT  RIDER  in  1983: 

Robert  Strawbridge  Famous  Firsts 
First  Preacher  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  America 
Organized  First  Class  Meeting  in  America 
Built  First  Methodist  Meeting  House 
Performed  First  Methodist  Baptism 
Conducted  the  First  Methodist  Communion  Service 
Converted  the  First  American  Born  Methodist  Local  Preacher 

Established  Methodism  so  strongly  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  that  at  the 
first  Methodist  Annual  Conference  (1773)   six  hundred  of  the  eleven  hun- 
dred Methodists  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  in  those  two  Colonies. 
(Picture  from  wood  block  print). 

Nathan  Perigau  was  converted  to  the  Christian  Faith  by  Robert  Straw- 
bridge  and  became  the  spiritual  father  of  Philip  Gatch,  who  by  his  power 
in  the  pulpit,  was  the  means  of  adding  thousands  to  the  church  (Maser, 
ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE,  p.  40). 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  noted  the  following  about  Robert  Strawbridge: 
"Strawbridge  was  never  in  conscious  "connexion  with  Mr.  Wesley" — the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist."  (Mathews,  SET  APART  TO  SERVE, 
p.  79). 

Robert  Strawbridge 

Robert  Strawbridge,   first  American  Methodist  Circuit  Rider,  preached 
in  several  American  colonies,   including  Pennsylvania. 

In  1770  Strawbridge  preached  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Edward  Dromgoole. 

On  Sunday,  January  14,  1770,  Strawbridge  preached  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  "a  plain  useful  discourse,  at  seven  in  the  morning." 

In  1773  he  organized  a  chapel,  Fork  Meeting  House,  near  Fallston, 
Harford  County,  Maryland. 

On  February  22,   1774,  he  preached  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.     The  orig- 
inal treasurer's  RECORD  BOOK  of  present  First  United  Methodist  Church 
(then  Green  Street  Methodist  Chapel)  of  New  Jersey,  shows  the  Society 
paid  Robert  Strawbridge  three  pounds  and  12  shillings,  presumably  for 
travel  expenses  when  he  preached  in  the  community. 

In  1781  Strawbridge  preached  at  Martin  Boehm's  House,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  Henry  Boehm,   son  of  Martin  Boehm,   in  Henry's 
REMINISCENCES,  wherein  he  gave  a  description  of  Strawbridge.  William 
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Glendenning  spoke  at  Boehm's  in  the  same  year.  Strawbridge  died  in  1781. 
(Maser,  ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE,  pp.   33,   37,  38). 

In  1856  John  Bowen,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
1823  and  died  in  1864,  wrote  "Robert  Strawbridge  and  the  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  Methodism  on  Sam's  and  Pipe  Creek,  Maryland,   from  the  Year  1764," 
reprinted  by  The  Strawbridge  Shrine  Association  (p.  38). 

The  year  of  1760  is  usually  assigned  as  the  year  of  the  arrival  of 
Strawbridge  in  the  New  World;  William  Glendenning  arrived  seven  years 
later  in  the  New  World  (Bibb ins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME:  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF 
METHODISM  IN  AMERICA,  Chapter  Two,  9ff.). 

Norman  W.   Taggart ,   in  THE  IRISH  IN  WORLD  METHODISM:   1760-1900  (pp. 
10,11),  noted  the  career  of  Robert  Strawbridge  and  stated  this  about  him: 
"Robert  Strawbridge,  more  than  any  other  person,  was  responsible  for  pre- 
cipitating a  dispute  over  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  which 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  early  Methodist  movement  in  America.     He  has 
the  dubious  distinction  of  having  been  officially  criticized  by  the  first 
Conference  of  Methodist  Preachers  to  be  held  in  America,   in  1773." 

The  pre-eminence  of  Robert  Strawbridge  has  been  established  by  scholars. 

He  was  the  First  Preacher  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  America. 

He  organized  the  first  class  meeting  in  America. 

He  performed  the  first  Methodism  baptism. 

He  conducted  the  first  Methodist  communion  service. 

He  converted  the  first  American  Methodist  local  preacher. 

He  left  no  journal.     He  wrote  no  letters. 

He  published  no  sermons.     He  came  from  Ireland. 

In  1983  Dr.  Frederick  Maser  wrote  ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE:  THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN  METHODIST  CIRCUIT  RIDER,  published  by  the  Strawbridge  Shrine 
Association.     We  visited  the  Strawbridge  Home  near  Windsor,  Maryland. 


Following  are  brief  notes  on  Methodist  leaders  associated  with  Mary- 
lant  and  who  served  the  causes  of  Methodism  at  home  and  abroad  for  several 
decades . 

John  England,  one  of  the  members  of  Robert  Strawbridge 1 s  class  in 
Maryland,  was  a  former  Quaker  who  became  a  Methodist  before  June,  1766. 
Note  probably  a  lay  person  here  (Norwood,  THE  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHOD- 
ISM, p.  65). 

Baker,   in  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  p.   14,  noted:     "Local  preach- 
ers raised  up  by  Strawbridge  included  Hezekiah  Bonham,  Sater  Stevenson, 
Richard  Webster,  and  Jacob  Toogood." 

According  to  historian  J.A.C.,   in  "Philip  Gatch  (1751-1835):  Preach- 
er, Pioneer,  Public  Servant"  (p.  4),   the  preaching  of  Robert  Strawbridge 
was  unknown  to  John  Wesley. 
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2.     Glendenning  Association  With  Leaders:     On  Stage 

Introduction 
1 

William  Glendenning,   in  his  unfolding  career  with  the  Methodist  Move- 
ment and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  was  associated  with 
four  leaders  of  evangelism  in  the  colonies  and  later  American  states: 
(1)  Nathan  Perigo,  American;    (2)  Philip  Gatch,  American;   (3)  Thomas  Rankin, 
native  of  Scotland  and  Assistant  in  America;  and  (4)  Francis  Asbury,  native 
of  England  and  later  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

2 

In  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Glendenning  noted  that  he  began  public  speaking 
in  the  American  colonies. 

3 

His  first  acquaintance  with  American  Methodists  probably  took  place 
January  7,   1772.     The  Methodist  Leader  was  Nathan  Perigo.  Glendenning 
probably  went  to  hear  him  with  Philip  Gatch,  circuit  rider.     These  data 
are  derived  from  a  biography  by  Philip  Gatch  written  by  his  daughter:  "I 
recollect  of  hearing  him  (Philip  Gatch)  say  that  when  quite  a  youth  that 
one  Glendenn  and  himself  agreed  out  of  curiosity  to  go  and  hear  the  Meth- 
odist preacher  preach  as  they  had  just  come  into  that  region  (near  Balti- 
more) .  .  .  .  " 

4 

In  1774  Glendenning  travelled  with  Philip  Gatch  (Research  of  Ken  Lile) . 
A  brochure  has  been  developed  about  Philip  Gatch  Memorial  Church,   in  Balti- 
more . 

In  1970  Elizabeth  Connor  was  the  author  of  METHODIST  TRAIL  BLAZER: 
PHILIP  GATCH:  HIS  LIFE  IN  MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA  AND  OHIO,  published  by  Academy 
Book,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

a.     Nathan  Perigau 

Nathan  Perigau  was  never  licensed  as  a  regular  itinerant,  remaining 
always  a  local  preacher.     Asbury  in  his  JOURNAL  (Volume  I,  p.   93)  describes 
him  as  "a  man  that  fears  God  in  some  degree;  but  is  very  stiff;  and  in  some 
things  full  of  self-will."     (Conner,  METHODIST  TRAIL  BLAZER:  PHILIP  GATCH, 
p.  1). 

Scholars  give  us  several  spellings  of  the  name:     Perigau,  Perigu,  and 
Perrigoy . 

Nathan  Perigau,  who  was  converted  by  Robert  Strawbridge,  became  the 
spiritual  father  of  Philip  Gatch,  who,  by  his  power  in  the  pulpit,  was  the 
means  of  adding  thousands  to  the  church.     The  Editor  of  Francis  Asbury' s 
JOURNAL  noted  that  Nathan  Perigau  had  a  farm  near  the  present  Eastern  Ave- 
nue and  North  Point  Road,  Baltimore.     (Maser,  ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE,  pp.  37,40. 

Nathan  Perigau  or  Perrigo,  the  spiritual  father  of  Philip  Gatch,  lived 
miles  northeast  of  Baltimore.  Joseph  Perrigo  or  Perrigoy  was  a  class  lead- 
er at  Tschudy's  for  many  years  and  he  was  a  Methodist  for  over  fifty  years. 
(Maser  and  Maag,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR,  p.  146). 
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Nathan  Perigau  is  not  listed  in  Ed  Schell's  "Traveling  Preachers 
Roster"  in  METHODIST  HISTORY,  January  1964,  pp.  51ff. 

Holland  N.  McTyerie,  in  his  HISTORY,   from  McLean's  study,  listed 
Perigau  as  a  local  preacher  converted  under  Strawbridge  (p.  308). 

Nathan  Perigau,  or  Perrigo,   spiritual  father  of  Philip  Gatch,  re- 
sided about  six  miles  northeast  of  the  Baltimore  of  that  day.     About  1772 
Perigau  and  Gatch  organized  a  circuit  in  Pennsylvania  along  the  Maryland 
border.     (Asbury,  JOURNAL,  Vol.   I,  P.  56). 


Sources:     Baker,     ed.,  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  pp.  9,28,33,41,48,49, 
50;  Schell,  Article  on  Pioneer  Preachers,  METHODIST  HISTORY, 
January  1964;  Maser,  METHODISM  IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  pp.  17, 
19;  Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  passim. ;  McTyerie,  Holland, 
HISTORY,   p.  308. 

According  to  Glendenning  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  his  acquaintance  with 
Methodists  first  occurred  after  his  emigration  to  the  New  World.  His 
first  acquaintance  with  Methodists  probably  took  place  January  7,  1772. 
The  Methodist  leader  was  Nathan  Perigo.     Glendenning  probably  went  to 
hear  Perigo  with  Philip  Gatch.     This  information  is  derived  from  a  biog- 
raphy of  Philip  Gatch  written  by  his  daughter:     "I  recollect  of  hearing 
him  (Philip  Gatch)   say  that  when  quite  a  youth  that  one  Glendenn  and  him 
self  agreed  out  of  curiosity  to  go  and  hear  the  Methodist  preacher  preach 
as  they  had  just  come  into  that  region  (near  Baltimore)...."  (Research 
of  Kenneth  Lile,  March  6,  1992). 

b.     Philip  Gatch 

Philip  Gatch  (1751-1835)  was  a  pioneer  Methodist  lay  preacher  and 
public  servant.     He  was  gorn  of  Prussian  ancestry.     He  led  his  family 
into  Methodism  on  May  1,   1772,  the  year  he  founded  the  church.  Gatch 
preached  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  Ohio  frontier.  He 
was  tarred  and  feathered  twice  for  preaching  and  suffered  permanent  eye 
injury.     He  was  also  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  for  twenty  years  in  Ohio.  His 
grave  is  located  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Milford,  Ohio. 

Gatch  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore,  was  named  for  its 
founder.     The  present  church  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1922.  William 
Glendenning  served  as  "circuit  preacher"  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  with 
Philip  Gatch.     The  research  of  Dr.  Ken  Lile  noted  that  Glendenning  trav- 
eled with  Gatch  in  1774.     Glendenning  joined  the  Methodist  Conference  in 
1775. 


Sources:     Maser,  Frederick  E. ,  THE  DRAMATIC  STORY  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  METH- 
ODISM, pp.   58,59;  "Philip  Gatch:  Preacher,  Pioneer,  Public 
Servant",  distributed  by  Gatch  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church, 
Baltimore,   in  the  Sixties  (author  gave  initials  only);  Baker, 
ed.,  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  pp.   9,33,34;  Sims,  John  E. , 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  JURISDICTION  GUIDEBOOK  TO  HISTORIC  SITES  WITH- 
IN THE  JURISDICTION,  p.   21;  Research  of  Dr.  Ken  Lile. 
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c.     Francis  Asbury 

Francis  Asbury,   foremost  of  the  circuit  riders  in  the  formative  years 
of  American  Methodism,  was  born  in  England  in  1745,  two  years  before  Wil- 
liam Glendenning.     He  spent  several  years  of  circuits  in  England.     By  John 
Wesley's  appointment  he  came  to  America  in  1771  and  remained  on  duty  until 
his  death  in  1816,   forty-five  years.     He  never  retired. 

He  preached,  held  224  conferences,  ordained  men  for  the  ranks,  held 
funerals,  prayed,  sang,  and  provided  strong  leadership  for  the  young  church, 

In  1784  John  Wesley  chose  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  as  superintendent  of  work  in 
America.     In  1784  Francis  Asbury  at  the  Christmas  Conference  in  Baltimore 
was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  as  a  superintendent  of  the  church  (later  Bish- 
op) .     In  1800  Richard  Whatcoat  was  chosen  as  a  bishop  to  assist  in  leader- 
ship.    In  1808  William  McKendree,  native  of  Virginia,  became  the  first 
native-born  American  Methodist  Bishop. 

Asbury 's  itineraries  and  episcopal  visits  took  him  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  with  a  visit  to  Canada.     He  never  returned  to  his  homeland.  He 
had  a  series  of  traveling  companions. 

Beginning  in  1780  and  ending  in  1816,  he  made  seventy-two  visits  to 
North  Carolina  for  evangelism  and  episcopal  supervision.     He  had  a  good 
variety  of  means  of  transportation.     In  1964  Grady  L.   E.   Carroll,  Sr., 
produced  FRANCIS  ASBURY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  portions  taken  from  the  Elmer 
T.   Clark  edition  of  THE  JOURNAL  AND  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY.     Dr.  J. 
Manning  Potts  had  edited  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Asbury  in  Washington,  D.   C.     Various  paintings 
have  been  prepared.     The  Asbury  Trail  in  Western  North  Carolina  honors  his 
name.     Many  American  churches  also  bear  his  name.     His  BIBLE  is  at  St. 
George's  Church,  Philadelphia.     In  1971  the  Francis  Asbury  Bicentennial 
was  observed  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly,  with  papers  and  lectures  and  book 
distribut  ion . 

Asbury  was  a  tireless  itinerant.     He  wore  out  several  horses.  His 
motto  was  "Labor  here;  rest  hereafter." 

Thirteen  biographies,  according  to  one  authority,  have  been  prepared 
on  the  eminent  churchman.     The  definitive  biography  has  not  been  written 
for  readers. 

The  late  Dean  of  the  Duke  University  Chapel  James  T.  Cleland,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  was  was  William  Glendenning,  complained  that  to  listen 
to  the  late  Bishop  Paul  Neff  Garber  describe  the  rides  of  Francis  Asbury 
gave  the  Dean  saddle  sores. 

In  Asbury 's  American  career,  about  eighteen  hundred  preachers  were 
received  into  the  Conferences;  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  died  in  service; 
and  about  nine  hundred  located,  with  location  being  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  Asbury' s  administration  of  his  duties  (Duren,  FRANCIS  ASBURY, 
p .   xiii)  . 

By  the  time  of  Asbury's  death  in  1816,  Methodism  had  increased  from 
10  preachers  and  1,160  members  in  1773  to  695  preachers  and  214,235  mem- 
bers. That  was  a  remarkable  gain.  Now  Methodists  numbered  one  in  every 
39  Americans  (Allen,  MEET  THE  METHODISTS,  p.  41). 
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In  Francis  Asbury's  association  with  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
the  following  Anglican  churches  were  standing:     1.     Ruins  of  St.  Philips 
Church,  Brunswick;  2.     St.   Thomas  Church,  Bath   (1734);  3.   St.  Paul's 
Church,   Edenton, (begun  in  1737,1774);  4.     St.  James  Church,  Wilmington 
(before  the  American  Revolution);   5.  Williamsboro  Church;  6.  Pettigrew's 
Chapel,  about  1802,  Scuppernong  (London  and  Lemmon,  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,   pp.  20,59,60). 

Bishop  Francis  Asbury  was  early  Methodism  in  this  country.     He  em- 
bodied and  activated  every  concern.     He  was  educator,  publisher,  social 
conscience,  and  recruiting  agent  for  the  whole  church.     He  and  all  other 
preachers  were  missionaries.     Lay  leaders,  whether  local  preachers  or 
class  leaders,  were  partners  in  mission  (Mathews,   SET  APART  TO  SERVE, 
p.  271). 

Francis  Asbury,   in  a  letter  to  Jacob  Gruber,  expressed  his  views  of 
the  importance  of  his  elders:     "I  must  lean  on  about  sixty  men.     The  pre- 
siding elders  are  my  council  of  safety,  my  eyes  and  ears  and  mouth  every- 
where." (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  AND  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  p. 
469)  . 

Francis  Asbury  wrote  HYMN  BOOK  and  HEART  AND  CHURCH  DIVISIONS. 
There  was  a  third  book.     He  referred  to  a  book  on  Godliness  in  the  letter 
of  December  23,  1802,   in  South  Carolina.     He  did  not  always  refer  to  his 
books  by  name.     (Potts,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  p.  253). 

In  1971  the  Reverend  J.   Smiley  Collins,  pastor  of  Fern  Creek  United 
Methodist  Church,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  the  author  of  MAN  OF  DEVOTION: 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  The  Upper  Room,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  86  pages,  coinciding 
with  the  Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  the  Arrival  of  Francis  Asbury  in  the 
American  Colonies  in  Fall  1771. 

Francis  Asbury's  JOURNAL  contains  one  hundred  seventy-five  sermon 
outlines  and  refers  to  over  seven  hundred  different  texts  that  he  used 
(Smeltzer,  BISHOP  FRANCIS  ASBURY:  FIELD  MARSHAL  OF  THE  LORD,  p.  238). 

Francis  Asbury  was  the  author-compiler  of  THE  CAUSES,  EVILS,  AND 
CURES  OF  HEART  AND  CHURCH  DIVISIONS,   EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  MR.  JERE- 
MIAH BURROUGHS  AND  MR.  RICHARD  BAXTER,   first  published,   in  Philadelphia, 
in  1792,  evidently  by  John  Dickins,  reprinted  by  Soule  and  Mason,  1817, 
and  by  Lane  and  Scott,   1849  (Bucke,  ed. ,  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM, 
Vol.   I,  p.  695). 

"The  Prophet  of  the  Long  Road"  is  probably  the  chief  epithet  applied 
to  Francis  Asbury.     He  was  buried  in  Virginia,  moved  to  Eutaw  Church  in 
Baltimore  and  later  moved  to  historic  Mt .  Olivet  Cemetery  in  Baltimore. 

On  April  22,  1780,  William  Glendenning  was  at  Perry  Hall,  Maryland. 
Asbury  arrived  and  Glendenning  pleaded  some  in  favor  of  the  Virginia 
brethren  who  had  made  a  division.     William  Black  stated  that  Perry  Hall 
was  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  building"  he  had  seen  in  America.  Mr. 
Gough ,  owner,  was  supposed  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 


Sources:     Conner,  METHODIST  TRAIL  BLAZER:  PHILIP  GATCH  (1751-1834),  p. 
118;  Sweet,  William  Warren,  MEN  OF  ZEAL,  p.  165). 
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d.     Thomas  Rankin 

Thomas  Rankin,  native  of  Scotland,  served  as  Assistant  in  America. 
He  presided  at  five  early  Methodist  Conferences  at  St.  George's  Church, 
Philadelphia.     Rankin's  Manuscript  JOURNAL  (August  1773-August  1777)  is 
deposited  at  Garrett  Theological  Seminary.     In  1776  Rankin  visited  North 
Carolina  after  his  visit  to  Virginia.     From  that  time  the  Wesleyan  member- 
ship grew  from  683  to  about  1,500  in  1779  and  around  3,300  by  1784. 


Sources:     Bucke ,   ed . ,  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Vol.    I,   p.  173; 

Tees,  METHODIST  ORIGINS,   p.   60;   Sweet,  METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY,  pp.  52,65,68,77,88,91,93. 

e .     Thomas  Coke 

Bishop  Thomas  Coke,  whose  nine  tours  of  America  aggregated  a  service 
of  two  years  on  American  soil,  apparently  received  no  salary.  Following 
the  Christmas  Conference  he  undertook  the  printing  and  binding  of  the 
MINUTES,  the  sermon,  and  the  Sunday  Service.     This  required  so  much  cash 
that  he  embarked  on  ship  at  Portsmouth  with  less  than  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket  after  eight  months  in  America. 

Bishop  Thomas  Coke  entered  into  the  process  of  making  appointments 
for  William  Glendenning. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Walser,   in  NORTH  CAROLINA  MISCELLANY,  presented  an 
excerpt  from  Coke's  JOURNAL  pertaining  to  North  Carolina. 

Francis  Asbury  was  concerned  about  Thomas  Coke's  divided  political 
and  ecclesiastical  loyalties.     Coke  kept  his  British  citizenship,  which 
meant  he  was  not  totally  acceptable  to  American  Methodists.     In  the  Amer- 
ican Methodist  circles,  he  was  accepted  with  respect.     As  time  passed, 
Asbury  saw  limited  usefulness  in  our  country.     Asbury  sought  to  clip  his 
"episcopal  wings."     In  1796,  he  offered  to  settle  in  America;   the  British 
quickly  elected  him  to  the  Presidency.     Thereafter,  Bishop  Coke  devoted 
himself  to  enterprises  elsewhere. 

After  the  Christmas  Conference,  Glendenning  attended  the  Petersburg 
Conference.  While  there  he  consulted  with  Bishop  Thomas  Coke  (AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, p.  20). 

Thomas  Coke  made  nine  trips  to  this  country,   ranging  from  about  six 
weeks  to  about  seven  months.     There  were  in  1784-85,  1787,  1789,  1791, 
1792,   1796-97,  1797-98,  1800  and  1803-04.     In  at  least  one  instance  he 
made  the  Atlantic  crossing  from  America  in  twenty-two  days.     He  once  made 
the  westward  passage  in  twenty-nine  days. 


Sources:     METHODIST  HISTORY,  April  1966,  p.  43;  Vickers,  THOMAS  COKE: 

APOSTLE  OF  METHODISM,  p.  9;  Vickers,  THOMAS  COKE  AND  WORLD 

METHODISM,  Chapter  "Coke  in  America";  Mathews,  James  K. ,  SET 
APART  TO  SERVE,   p.  126. 
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D.     Glendenning  on  Methodist  Circuits  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  States 

Introduction 

The  following  section  presents  a  cataloging  of  pioneer  Methodist 
circuit  riders'  conferences  in  the  New  World,  beginning  in  1772  and 
ending  in  1816,   the  final  year  of  the  life  of  Francis  Asbury,  William 
Glendenning  and  Jesse  Lee.     Here  are  recorded  quarterly  meetings,  an- 
nual meetings,  camp  meetings  and  general  conferences  (with  first  dele- 
gated conferences).     This  provides  a  fuller  delineation  of  developments 
on  the  frontier  areas  in  Glendenning ' s  active  years  until  his  death. 

Selected  Early  Assemblies  of  Methodist  Preachers — 
Conferences  and  Council:  1772-1816 

As  William  Glendenning  came  into  association  with  Methodist  evan- 
gelical work  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  states,  some  understanding  of  pio- 
neer church  organization  and  their  purposes  is  useful.     Outlined  here 
are  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  1772;  the  First  Annual  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1773,  several  successive  Annual  Meetings  in  which  Glendenning 
participated,  and  General  Conferences  through  his  years  of  active  parti- 
cipation and  the  Last  General  Conference,  in  1816,  held  in  his  lifetime 
in  the  nation.     Notes  on  MINUTES  are  included.     Glendenning  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  following  Glendenning ' s  withdrawal  from 
the  ranks  of  the  itineracy. 

This  cataloging  of  Conferences  covers  the  Glendenning  years  and  ex- 
tends through  the  formative  years  of  the  Church  to  show  certain  aspects 
of  development. 

Because  of  the  number  of  meetings  in  which  Methodists  participate, 
Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail,  in  BUILDER  OF  BRIDGES:  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ROY  HUNTER 
SHORT,  p.   30,  gave  us  this  phrase:     "Methodists  are  the  meetingest 
people . " 

1.     First  Quarterly  Conference,  Abingdon,  Maryland:  1772 

On  December  23,  1772,   the  First  Quarterly  Conference  in  America  was 
held  at  James  Presbury's  near  Abingdon,  Maryland.     It  was  the  first  at- 
tended by  Francis  Asbury.     Robert  Strawbridge  called  the  meeting.  Straw- 
bridge  and  Asbury  and  a  dozen  preachers  met  and  Asbury  constrained  them 
to  abide  by  John  Wesley's  rules  that  unordained  preachers  should  not  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  a  subject  discussed  at  the  First  Conference  of 
Methodist  Preachers  in  1773  at  St.  George  Church,  Philadelphia.  Asbury 
there  appointed  Isaac  Rollins  to  labor  again  in  Kent  and  Cecil  counties. 
On  this  round  of  preaching  engagements,  he  took  initiative  to  go  to 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  probably  was  the  earliest  Method- 
ist preacher  to  appear  there.     This  is  the  First  Quarterly  Conference  on 
record.     Many  people  attended  the  quarterly  meeting  at  Presbury's;  sev- 
eral friends  came  many  miles.     Asbury  spoke  on  ACTS  XX,  28.     Asbury  noted 
carefully  the  events  in  his  JOURNAL,   including  sermon  outline.  Philip 
Gatch  was  at  the  Conference.     In  1774  Gatch  and  Glendenning  traveled  to- 
gether.    Thus  we  see  an  early  association  of  Gatch  and  Glendenning  with 
the  quarterly  conference.     In  1774  Gatch  was  23;  Glendenning  was  27 
years  of  age.     Bibbins  asserts  that  there  were  other  meetings  but  this 
was  the  first  on  record. 
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Frederick  E.  Maser,   in  ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE,  p.  41,   identifies  more 
fully  for  the  reader  the  person  of  Presbury :     "Joseph  Presbury  served 
as  leader  of  a  class  at  Deer  Creek,  Maryland,   formed  by  Strawbridge, 
King  and  Williams.     Presbury,   in  turn,  won  the  family  of  William  Watters 
to  Methodism.     Later  while  Presbury  was  praying  at  a  meeting  in  the  Wat- 
ters' house,  William  Watters  also  gave  his  heart  to  the  Lord.     He  became 
the  first  native-born  American  to  join  the  Methodist  itineracy;  he  also 
may  have  been  the  first  native  American  to  preside  over  an  American  Meth- 
odist Conference.     Presbury,  himself,  served  simultaneously  as  a  trustee 
of  three  Methodist  chapels. 

Bishop  J.   J.   Tigert,   in  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  EPISCO- 
PAL METHODISM  (p.   56),  recognized  the  Quarterly  Conference  as  "the  body 
of  supreme  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  the  local  church."  (Harrell, 
THE  LOCAL  CHURCH  IN  METHODISM,  REVISED,  p.  22). 


Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCES  IN  METHODISM,  p.   93;  Clark, 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY ,  Volume  I;  Bibb  ins,  HOW  METHODISM 
CAME,  pp.   32,33,89;  Jones,  THE  METHODIST  TOURIST  GUIDEBOOK,  p. 
112;  Harrell,  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH  IN  METHODISM,  1961,  p.  22. 

2.     Second  Quarterly  Meeting,  Harford  County,  Maryland:  March,  1773 

The  second  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  on  March  30,  1773,  in  Harford 
County,  Maryland.  Francis  Asbury  stated  there  was  "great  peace";  Robert 
Strawbridge  preached  a  "good  and  useful  sermon  from  Joel  2:17." 


Source:     Baker,  Gordon  Pratt,  ed. ,  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  p.  12. 

3.     The  First  Conference  of  Methodist  Preachers:  Philadelphia-1773 

The  First  Conference  of  Preachers  was  held  at  St.  George's  Church, 
Philadelphia,   in  1773.     This  Conference  listed  ten  preachers  and  1,160 
members . 

Thomas  Rankin,  native  of  Scotland,  presided  at  the  First  Conference 
of  American  Preachers,  in  St.  George's  Church,   in  1773,  1774,  and  1775, 
1776  and  1777;  before  the  Conference  of  1778  he  had  returned  to  England. 
Francis  Asbury  was  one  day  late  arriving  at  the  gathering. 

Six  proposals  were  agreed  to  at  the  Conference,   showing  the  "disci- 
plinary influence  of  Thomas  Rankin  and  Francis  Asbury.  " 

Two  preachers  attending  the  Conference  were  significantly  unique. 
They  were  native  Americans:     William  Watters  and  Philip  Gatch.  Whether 
present  or  not  Gatch  was  assigned  to  a  circuit  that  year. 

In  1773  John  King  was  a  member  of  the  First  Conference  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  New  Jersey.  Robert  Williams  was  sent  to  the  Petersburg  Cir- 
cuit . 

By  1773  or  1774  enough  societies  had  been  formed  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  to  include  them  in  the  Petersburg  Circuit ;  thus  it  was  that 
organized  Methodism  reached  North  Carolina. 

Jacob  Baker  and  Hannah  Baker,  his  wife,  loyal  members  of  St.  George's 
Society,  entertained  all  the  members  of  the  Conferences  of  1773,  1774  and 
1775. 
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Joseph  Pilmoor,   Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas  Rankin  left  written  impres- 
sions of  the  sessions. 

William  Glendenning  had  no  official  connection  with  the  Conference. 


Sources:     J.A.C.,   PHILIP  GATCH   (1751-1835),   PREACHER,   PIONFER,  PUBLIC 
SERVANT,  n.d.;   Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE, 
pp.   32,42,50;   Stahl,  Louise,  LEST  WE  FORGET,  p.   9;  Bailey, 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER  VALLEY, 
p.   15;  Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  p.  33. 


4.     The  Second  Conference  of  Methodist  Preachers:  1774 


The  Second  Conference  of  American  Methodism  met  at  Philadelphia,  on 
May  25,  1774,  and  lasted  three  days. 

1.  All  preachers  were  to  change  preaching  places  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

2.  Young  men  aspiring  to  be  preachers  were  on  trial  for  one  year,  origi- 
nally, and  two  years  later. 

3.  Preachers  in  full  connection  with  the  Conference  were  to  have  the  use 
and  property  of  his  horse. 

4.  Each  preacher  was  allowed  six  pounds,  in  Philadelphia  currency,  in  ad- 
dition to  traveling  charges. 

5.  The  Report  of  the  Conference  listed  19  preachers  and  3,148  members. 

6.  From  that  Conference  time,  May  was  for  many  years  the  favorite  month 
for  holding  the  Conference,  and  especially  that  which  was  esteemed 
the  most  important. 

7.  The  MINUTES  listed  Duke,  Ruf f ,  Drumgool  and  Hollings  as  "admitted  on 
trial"  and  all  five  appointed  -to  stations. 

8.  Thomas  Rankin  presided  at  1773,  1774,  1775,  1776,  and  1777  Conferences. 

9.  Frederick  Circuit  first  appeared  in  the  MINUTES  with  membership  at  175. 


10.  Philip  Gatch  and  William  Duke  were  preachers  for  the  year. 

11.  In  1774  John  King  was  appointed  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.     He  seems  to 
have  extended  his  circuit  into  North  Carolina. 


In  September  and  October  1774  the  First  Continental  Congress  had  met 
in  Philadelphia,   to  form  a  stronger  colonial  union,  safeguard  colonial 
rights  and  implement  the  boycott  of  trade  with  Great  Britain.     North  Car- 
olina imports  from  Great  Britain  fell  sharply. 

Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.   106;  Cliffe, 
THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.   50;  Tees,  THE  BEGIN- 
NINGS OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA,  p.   143;  Crow,  A 
CHRONICLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  DURING  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION: 
1763-1789,  p.   17;  Stahl,  LEST  WE  FORGET,  p.  9. 
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5.     The  Third  Conference  of  Methodist  Preachers:  1775 

The  Third  Conference  of  American  Methodism  met  at  St.  George 'e  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  on  May  17,  1775.     Francis  Asbury  noted  that  it  ran  from 
Wednesday  to  Friday.     He  also  noted  there  was  "great  harmony  and  sweetness 
of  temper." 

Thomas  Rankin  was  the  Conference  leader. 

William  Watters  and  Robert  Strawbridge  were  preachers. 

Membership  stood  at  3,148. 

Eighteen  of  nineteen  preachers  were  present. 

The  Conference  of  Preachers  selected  July  18,  1775,  to  be  observed 
as  a  Day  of  Prayer  and  Fasting,  that  peace  might  continue  and  that  pros- 
perity might  be  established  in  the  American  colonies.     Before  that  day 
arrived  in  our  national  life,   the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  raged  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts . 

On  March  6,  1775,  John  Harvey  had  designated  April  6,   1775,  as  the 
date  of  meeting  of  the  Second  Provincial  Congress  in  New  Bern,  North  Car- 
olina, on  May  20,   1775.     Tradition  has  it  that  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  drafted  in  Charlotte  on  May  20,  1775.     The  origi- 
nal minutes  have  been  destroyed.     On  May  31,  1775,  the  Mecklenburg  Re- 
solves were  adopted. 

Appointments  of  circuit  riders  were  as  follows: 

1.  New  York:     James  Dempster 

2.  Philadelphia:     Samuel  Spragg 

3.  Greenwich:     William  Duke 

4.  Chester:     Richard  Webster 

5.  Kent:     Philip  Gatch  and  John  Cooper 

6.  Norfolk:     Francis  Asbury 

7.  Trenton:     John  King  and  Daniel  Ruff 

8.  Baltimore:     Martin  Rodda,  Richard  Owens  and  John  Wade 

9.  Frederick:     William  Watters  and  Robert  Strawbridge 

10.     Brunswick:     George  Shadford,  Robert  Lindsay,  Edward  Dromgoole, 
Robert  Williams  and  William  Glendenning 

In  1775  William  Glendenning  and  John  Cooper  began  their  active  ca- 
reers in  the  Methodist  Movement  in  the  American  colonies.     The  traveling 
ministry  of  William  Glendenning  is  believed  to  have  fallen  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  the  Baltimore  Conference  and 
Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Movement. 
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William  Glendenning  may  have  had  no  thought  while  at  the  Conference 
that  he  might  be  assigned  to  this  prominent  preaching  place  in  the  future. 

Both  local  preachers  and  itinerants  (British  and  Irish  Conference 
members)  gave  leadership  to  the  early  Methodist  work  in  America.  Straw- 
bridge,   Embury,  and  Thomas  Webb  became  local  preachers,  as  were  Yearby 
and  Glendenning ,  who  later  became  itinerant  and  remained  in  America. 
In  this  statement  in  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Emory  S.  Bucke 
seemed  to  regard  Glendenning  as  once  a  member  of  the  British  Conference 
(Volume   I ,   p.    127) . 

William  Glendenning,  a  British  immigrant,  was  admitted  to  the  itin- 
eracy  in   1775  and  appointed  to  the  Brunswick  Circuit.     The  Editor  of 
Francis  Asbury's  JOURNAL,  Volume  I,  p.   170,  noted  this  nationality,  prob- 
ably because  Glendenning  had  lived  briefly  in  Whitehaven ,  England. 

Neely,   in  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCES  OF  METHODISM,   p.   113,  noted  the 
MINUTES  of  the  May  1775  Conference  at  Philadelphia  contained  names  of 
three  new  preachers  from  Great  Britain:     James  Dempster,  Martin  Rodda, 
and  William  Glendenning.     Neely  did  not  indicate  that  Glendenning  was 
already  in  the  colonies  in  1767  and  did  not  come  from  the  British  Con- 
ference . 

No  ministerial  appointments  were  made  by  John  Wesley  for  American 
colonies  after  1775  except  in  1784  when  Coke,  Whatcoat  and  Vasey  were 
appointed . 

In  1775  the  Brunswick  Circuit  had  been  so  extended  as  to  embrace 
fourteen  counties  in  Virginia  and  what  were  then  known  as  Halifax  and 
Bute  counties  in  North  Carolina.     There  were  at  that  time  eight  hundred 
members  on  this  charge.     Brunswick  Circuit  was  the  largest  circuit  and 
embraced  fourteen  counties  in  Virginia  and  two  counties  in  North  Carolina. 

Historically,  William  Glendenning ' s  tenure  as  a  Methodist  circuit 
rider  ran  almost  parallel  with  the  onset,  execution  and  ending  of  the 
American  Revolution.     Noted  events  for  a  decade  were  these:     Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  Concord  and  Lexington;  Declaration  of  Independence;  Battle 
of  Saratoga;  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  in  North  Carolina;  Battle 
of  Guilford  Courthouse;  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  (October  7,  1780); 
Surrender  of  British  Troops  at  Yorktown,  Virginia;  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783;  and  Continental  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Researcher  Ed  Schell  noted  the  following  twelve  appointments  of 
William  Glendenning  (1991):     1.     5/1775 — Brunswick-Hanover,  Virginia; 
2.     5/1  776— Brunswick;   3.     5/1777— Kent;  4.     5/1778— Roan  Oak; 
5.     4/1  779— Frederick;  6.     1/1780— Kent,  Maryland;  7.     4/1781— Pennsyl- 
vania; 8.     4/1782— Pennsylvania;   9.     10/1782— East  Jersey;   10.  5/1783— 
Dover;   11.     4/1784 — Brunswick;   12.     1/1785 — Sussex,  Virginia. 

1786 — Located;  1787 — Superannuated;   1790 — Superannuated. 

William  Glendenning,   in  "First  Class  of  Methodist  Preachers  (1769- 
1784)"  entered  the  ranks  of  itineracy  in  1775  and  left  the  ranks  in  1785. 
Glendenning  desisted  from  traveling  on  circuits  in  1786.     He  lost  his 
reason.     (Lee,  Jesse,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  pp.  122,318). 

From  1775  to  1785,  while  on  trial  and  while  in  full  connection  with 
the  Methodist  Movement  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  Glen- 
denning received  twelve  appointments.     In  1785  he  objected  to  appoint- 
ment to  Nova  Scotia.     This  objection  is  the  only  one  about  which  I  have 
uncovered  any  knowledge. 
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When  one  door  of  opportunity  of  public  service  closed  to  him,  anoth- 
er door  of  service  opened  to  Glendenning.     (Interestingly,   in  1785,  as 
Glendenning  desisted  from  the  traveling  ministry,   the  noted  and  colorful 
Peter  Cartwright  was  born  that  year  in  Virginia  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  latter  century  in  mid-Western  states.) 


Sources:     Tees,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA,  pp. 

144,145,160,161;  Sweet,  MEN  OF  ZEAL,  pp.   174,175,176;  Bucke,  THE 
HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,   Vol.    I,   pp.   127,138;   Bucke,  THE 
HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Vol.    II,   p.   132;   Crow,   Jeffrey  J., 
A  CHRONICLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  DURING  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION: 
1763-1789,   pp.   17-25;   Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERI- 
TAGE, p.  49;  METHODIST  HISTORY,  January  1964,  p.   103;  Clark,  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Volume  I,   p.   170;   Sweet,  METHODISM  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY,   p.   74;  Moore,   PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA,  pp.   65,78;  Schell,  Travelling  Preacher 
Card,  Baltimore,  1991;  Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS, 
pp.  122,318. 

6.     Pioneer  Quarterly  Conference  in  North  Carolina:  July  1775 

On  July  23,   1775,  Thomas  Rankin  crossed  the  Roanoke  River  into  North 
Carolina  and  preached  in  the  state.     In  that  year  he  seemed  to  have  a 
roving  commission,  as  the  MINUTES  of  the  Conference  held  in  May  stated 
that  he  was  "to  travel  till  the  month  of  December  and  then  take  a  quarter 
in  New  York." 

On  July  30,   1775,  a  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  North  Carolina,  one 
of  the  earliest  references  noted  in  my  research.     Rankin  noted  that  "no 
chapel  in  Virginia  would  have  contained  one-third  of  the  congregation." 
Thus,  a  "brush  arbor"  was  erected  which  could  accommodate  two  or  three 
thousand  people,  and  there  a  love  feast  was  held  which  began  at  eight  or 
nine  on  Wednesday  morning  and  continued  till  noon.     This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  references  to  a  love  feast  in  North  Carolina  in  Methodist  con- 
trol  (Clark),  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,   pp.  15,16). 

7.     The  Fourth  Conference  of  American  Methodism:  1776 

The  Fourth  Conference  of  American  Methodism  opened  in  Baltimore  on 
May  21,   1776.     There  were  no  resolutions  or  agreements  at  the  sessions. 
Another  Fast  Day  was  appointed.     Freeborn  Garrettson  was  admitted  to  the 
Methodist  Connection  on  trial.     Francis  Asbury  was  appointed  to  Baltimore. 

Philadelphia  as  a  meeting  place  was  out  of  the  question  as  it  was 
crowded  with  representatives  of  all  the  colonies,  gathered  for  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Continental  Congress.     They  would  meet  quietly  in  Lovely 
Lane  Chapel  (Connor,  METHODIST  TRAIL  BLAZER:  PHILIP  GATCH ,  p.  59). 

The  Bicentennial  of  the  Carolina  Circuit:   1776-1976,  p.   14,  noted: 
"The  Carolina  Circuit  was  formed  when  the  Fourth  Methodist  Conference  met 
in  Baltimore,  on  May  21,   1776,  and  was  the  first  Methodist  Circuit  located 
entirely  within  North  Carolina.     Included  were  a  number  of  churches  and 
preaching  places  in  the  North  Central  part  of  the  state  which  formerly  had 
been  parts  of  Virginia  circuits.     The  Reverends  Edward  Dromgoole ,  Francis 
Poythress  and  Isham  Tatum  were  appointed  to  the  circuit  which  included  six 
hundred,  eighty-three  members.     That  first  year  they  added  two  hundred 
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fifty-seven  members  to  make  the  Carolina  Circuit  one  of  the  largest  in 
Methodism. " 

In  1778  the  circuit  does  not  appear  in  the  MINUTES.     In  its  place 
was  the  Roanoke  Circuit,  with  William  Glendenning  as  pastor  (Grill,  METH- 
ODISM IN  THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY,  p.   13).     This  must  have  been  Glen- 
denning' s  initial  appearance  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.     Life  ended 
for  him  in  the  City  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,   in  1816 — thirty-eight 
years  later. 

In  April  1976  the  Carolina  Circuit  Bicentennial  was  observed  at 
Cameron  Indoor  Stadium,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  with 
noted  speakers,  music  and  historical  displays.     The  Episcopal  Leaders 
from  the  North  Carolina  Conference  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence and  other  dignitaries  were  present.     The  Reverend  C.  Franklin  Grill 
was  a  leader  in  the  event.     0.  Kelly  Ingram  was  the  Editor  of  METHODISM 
ALIVE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  (paperback),  a  collection  of  historical  papers. 
Grady  L.   E.   Carroll,   Sr.,  carried  a  church  banner  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion.    The  Reverend  F.  Owen  Fitzgerald  and  Merritt  Jones  also  attended. 

Church  historian  Dr.  J.  Elwood  Carroll,   in  AMAZING  GRACE  (p.  14), 
noted:     "In  1776  the  Carolina  Circuit  was  formed;   in  1777  the  designation 
was  changed  to   'North  Carolina.'" 

Church  historian  W.  W.   Sweet,   in  VIRGINIA  METHODISM  (p.   70),  noted: 
"The  North  Carolina  Circuit  was  the  child  of  the  Virginia  revival"  (of 
the  1770's) . 

Halifax  County,  North  Carolina,  reportedly,  has  been  the  only  county 
in  the  nation  to  be  given  a  separate  entry  in  Nolan  B.  Harmon's  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  WORLD  METHODISM. 

As  the  Carolina  Circuit  was  being  formed  in  the  Methodist  Movement 
in  North  Carolina,   several  events  of  political  and  military  interest  were 
occuring : 

In  1760  Halifax  was  founded  as  the  seat  of  Halifax  County. 

On  April  4,  1774,  North  Carolina's  First  Provincial  Congress  met  in 
Halifax  and  adjourned  May  15th. 

In  November  1776  the  Fifth  Provisional  Congress  assembled  in  Halifax. 

On  December  8,  1776,  the  Fifth  Provisional  Congress  adopted  North 
Carolina's  first  Constitution. 

In  1775  Halifax  became  a  district  recruiting  center  for  Continental 
soldiers . 

Virginia  also  has  a  Halifax  County.  Westward  from  Halifax  County, 
Virginia,  is  Spottsylvania  County,  the  location  of  the  death  of  Francis 
Asbury  in  1816. 


Sources:     HISTORIC  HALIFAX  GUIDEBOOK,  passim. ;  Sweet,  W.  W.    ,  VIRGINIA 
METHODISM,  frontspiece. 
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Pioneer  Circuits  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 


Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  were  scenes  of  the  earliest  Method- 
ist work  in  the  New  World.     Early  on  several  pioneer  circuits  were  devel- 
oped.    Following  are  notes  on  three  of  these:     Kent  Circuit,  Frederick 
Circuit,  and  Brunswick  Circuit.     William  Glendenning ' s  relationships  to 
pioneer  circuits  will  be  indicated. 


A.     Kent  Circuit 


In  November  1773  Thomas  Rankin,  leader  from  the  British  Isles,  sent 
William  Watters,  the  first  native  itinerant  to  Kent  Circuit,  his  second 
station.     The  circuit,  the  only  one  between  the  two  Bays,  required  two 
weeks  to  cover.     In  four  or  five  months,  when  Watters  left  it,  he  had  at- 
tained a  measure  of  success  in  converting  residents  and  increasing  preach- 
ing places  that  it  had  expanded  to  a  four-week  circuit.     Benjamin  Abbott 
served  on  the  circuit  and  soon  Philip  Gatch  was  added  to  the  list. 

Kent  Circuit  on  the  Eastern  Shore  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1777  under 
the  powerful  preaching  of  Joseph  Cromwell.     Up  to  the  end  of  the  1777  Con- 
ference year,  there  was  still  only  one  circuit — Kent  on  the  Peninsula.  It 
extended  from  Elk  River,  Cecil  County,  mostly  in  Maryland,  down  to  Cedar 
Creek,  Delaware,  and  across  to  the  headwaters  of  Nanti:hoke,  near  Bridge- 
ville,   in  Sussex  County,  Delaware. 


Source:     Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  p.  46. 


B.     Frederick  Circuit 


Frederick  Circuit  included  Frederick,  Montgomery,  Washington,  Alle- 
ghany and  Carroll  counties  in  Maryland  and  Fairfax  County  in  Virginia 
(Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Volume  I,  p.  105n.). 


C.     Brunswick  Circuit 


In  1774  Robert  Williams  formed  the  Brunswick  Circuit,  which  extended 
from  beyond  Petersburg  to  beyond  the  Roanoke  in  North  Carolina  (Sweet, 
METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,   p.  73). 

George  Shadford  was  the  first  among  five  preachers  assigned  to  the 
Brunswick  Circuit  in  1775,  the  others,  Robert  Lindsay,  Edward  Dromgoole, 
Robert  Williams,  and  William  Glendenning  (Sweet,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM:  A 
HISTORY,  p.  68). 

Brunswick  Circuit,   formed  by  Robert  Williams,  was  the  first  Virginia 
Methodist  circuit   (Sweet,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM,  p.  59). 

On  November  2,  1775,  Francis  Asbury  noted  that  he  entered  Brunswick 
Circuit  and  was  within  a  f ew  miles  of  Brother  George  Shadford  (Sweet, 
VIRGINIA  METHODISM,   p.  73). 

Persons  came  to  refer  to  this  circuit  as  the  "Old  Brunswick  Circuit" 
(Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.  29). 

Nathaniel  Lee  professed  the  Christian  Faith  under  preaching  of 
Devereux  Jarratt.     Conversion  of  his  wife  soon  followed.     Two  years  later 
two  sons,  Peter  and  Jesse,  became  members  of  a  Methodist  Society,  which 
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became  a  part  of  the  Brunswick  Circuit.     Several  Nathaniel  Lee  children 
were  given  Biblical  names:     Nathaniel,  Jesse,  Peter,  John,  Adam,  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Rebecca  and  Mary  (Sweet,  W.  W. ,     VIRGINIA  METHODISM,  p.  64). 


Sources:     Connor,  METHODIST  TRAIL  BLAZER:  PHILIP  GATCH,  p.   59;  Grill, 

METHODISM  IN  THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY,   p.   13;   Ingram,  METH- 
ODISM ALIVE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA;   Carroll,   J.   Elwood,  AMAZING 
GRACE,  p.   14;  HISTORIC  HALIFAX  GUIDEBOOK,  passim. ; Bib bins , 
HOW  METHODISM  CAME;   Clark,   Elmer  T. ,   THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  Volume  I,  p.   105n.;  Carroll  Historical  Files,  1976; 
"Bicentennial  of  the  Carolina  Circuit:   1776-1976,"  p. 14; 
Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  pp.  114,115; 
Sweet,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM,  pp.  59,68,73,94. 


8.     The  Conference  of  1777 


On  May  20,  1777,   the  Methodist  Conference  met  in  a  country  chapel 
at  Deer  Creek,  Harford  County,  Maryland.     One  writer  noted  it  was  Walker's 
House . 

Francis  Asbury  and  others  had  held  an  unofficial  meeting  at  Perry 
Hall,  home  of  the  Goughs,   to  discuss  stationing  preachers. 

At  Deer  Creek  the  plan  to  have  Thomas  Rankin  administer  the  sacra- 
ments failed.     He  had  served  at  Conferences  in  1773,  1774,  1775,  1776 
and  1777. 

A  Committee  of  Five  was  appointed  to  serve  in  the  absence  of  Thomas 
Rankin  as  he  soon  departed  for  England.     In  the  days  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, English  leaders  were  held  in  suspicion  in  the  colonies.     On  the 
Committee,  also  called  Supervisory  Committee,   the  Steering  Committee,  and 
Committee  on  Superintendency ,  were  Watters,  Gatch,  Ruff,  Dromgoole  and 
William  Glendenning.     Glendenning  by  that  year  must  have  proven  his  lead- 
ership qualities. 

At  Deer  Creek  Thomas  Rankin,  General  Assistant  to  John  Wesley  for 
administration  of  church  affairs  in  the  American  colonies,  and  Mr.  King 
"had  some  sharp  words."      Rankin  threatened  to  remove  him  from  the  Con- 
ference.    William  Glendenning  considered  this  power  was  too  great  to  be 
placed  in  one  man's  hands.     "I  thought  it  appeared  irreconcilable  to  gos- 
pel simplicity."     This  attitude  was  later  directed  at  Francis  Asbury  when 
he  rose  to  higher  authority  in  the  American  Church.     Glendenning  objected 
to  these  actions  by  church  administrators:  Some  preachers  were  turned  out 
for  missing  class  a  few  times   (others  were  not).     Some  were  turned  out  for 
selling  slaves   (others  were  not).     Some  were  dismissed  for  selling  spir- 
ituous liquors   (others  were  not) .     Some  were  dismissed  for  marrying  out  of 
society  (others  were  not).     Glendenning  disapproved  to  the  authority's  op- 
position to  everyone  "who  does  not  move  in  their  line"  (authority) .  Glen- 
denning also  disliked  the  practice  of  deeding  church  houses  to  the  preach- 
ers.    Here  is  an  early  expression  of  Glendenning ' s  discontent  with  the 
church  government   (AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.  35). 

No  printed  account  of  the  deliverations  was  printed;  a  contemporary 
account  has  provided  some  data. 

Certificates  of  character  were  issued  to  preachers. 

Asbury,  who  expected  to  remain  in  America,  went  to  Annapolis. 
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Thomas  Rankin  took  no  appointment. 

The  preachers  passed  a  resolution  not  to  separate  from  the  brethren 
of  "the  blessed  work  in  which  we  are  engaged." 

In  1777  Robert  Wooster,  Martin  Rodda,  William  Glendenning  and  Joseph 
Cromwell  were  appointed  to  the  Kent  Circuit. 

In  1777  John  King,  John  Dickins,  LeRoy  Cole  and  Edward  Pride  traveled 
on  the  North  Carolina  Circuit. 

In  1777  eighteen  preachers  were  assigned  to  seven  Virginia  circuits. 
Just  half  of  the  36  Methodist  preachers  at  the  time  in  America  were  serv- 
ing Virginia  circuits. 


Sourdes:       Smeltzer,  Guy,  BISHOP  FRANCIS  ASBURY ,  p.   62;  Bucke,  ed.,  THE 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Vol.   I,   p.   140;  DuBose ,  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  pp.  86,87;  Payton,  Jacob  S.,  OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US, 
p.   32;  Grill,  C.   F.,  EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE 
COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.  12. 

9.     The  Conference  of  1778 


The  Conference  of  1778  convened  on  May  19,  as  scheduled,  at  Leesburg, 
Virginia.     At  this  Sixth  Conference  a  changed  situation  prevailed. 

Twenty-nine  preachers  were  present  and  agreed  with  difficulty  to  defer 
again  the  thorny  sacramental  question  to  the  next  Conference,  1779,  to  meet 
in  Fluvanna,  Virginia,  at  the  Broken  Back  Church. 

Martin  Rodda,   Shadford  and  Thomas  Rankin  had  gone  back  to  England. 

Frandis  Asbury  was  "pent  up"  at  Judge  White's  in  Delaware. 

William  Watters,  the  senior  native  itinerant,  at  age  27,  president  of 
the  Emergency  Governing  Committee,  was  presiding  officer  over  the  Confer- 
ence . 

In  1778  the  Carolina  Circuit  does  not  appear  in  the  MINUTES.     In  its 
place  was  the  Roanoke  Circuit,  with  William  Glendenning  as  pastor.  The 
New  Hope  Circuit  had  the  talented  Beverly  Allen  and  the  controversial  James 
O'Kelly,  who  finally  broke  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1792  and 
formed  the  Republican  Methodists,  or  the  Christian  Church  as  it  was  later 
called. 

The  New  Hope  Circuit  was  formed  in  1778  and  appeared  in  the  MINUTES  of 
1779.     It  included  parts  of  Orange,  Chatham,  Cumberland  and  Wake  counties 
and  took  its  name  from  a  creek  that  flowed  into  the  Haw  River  in  Chatham 
County . 

In  1778  William  Glendenning  traveled  the  Roanoke  Circuit.     His  assign- 
ment to  the  Brunswick  Circuit  earlier  made  him  one  of  the  first  Methodist 
preachers  to  preach  in  North  Carolina.     On  the  Roanoke  Circuit,  Glendenning 
appointed  Jesse  Lee  as  Class  Leader,  which  helped  launch  Lee's  career  in 
American  Methodism.     Dr.  Kenneth  Lile  desires  more  documentation  on  this 
appointment . 

Church  historian  Charles  Kern,  in  GOD,  GRACE  AND  GRANITE  (p.  25), 
noted  this  feature  of  the  Class  Meeting:     "The  special  power  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  was  in  its  class  meetings.     By  them  it  kept  alive  the 
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spiritual  condition  of  its  members  and  prepared  them  to  go  into  the  world 
and  make  proselytes.     Prayer  and  conference  meetings  were  soon  estab- 
lished in  other  churches.     Nor  is    it  too  much  to  say  that  as  far  as  human 
instrumentality  is  concerned  the  Congregat ional ists  of  today  (1782)  owe 
their  prayer  meetings  to  the  influence  of  the  early  Methodists." 

Old  Stone  Methodist  Church,  Leesburg,  Virginia:  Notes 

In  1775  the  Third  Conference  of  Methodist  Preachers  created  the  Fair- 
fax Circuit,  and  Old  Stone  Church  was  assigned  to  it.     In  1794  Old  Stone 
Methodist  Church  became  a  full-time  appointment.     In  1852  the  congregation 
moved  to  its  present  site  and  building.     In  1965  it  reported  667  members. 
The  Old  Stone  Church  at  Leesburg  continued  as  a  place  of  worship  until 
1900. 

On  May  19,  1778,  and  on  May  18,  1779,  Conferences  were  held  at  Lees- 
burg and  Fluvanna,  Virginia,  but  neither  had  been  at  the  request  of  Fran- 
cis Asbury. 

The  late  Reverend  Melvin  Lee  Steadman,  Jr.,  noted  churchman,  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  American  Methodist  Shrine  status  for  historic  Lees- 
burg Church.     Following  is  the  MEMOIR  of  Steadman  from  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
VIRGINIA  CONFERENCE,  1988: 

MELVIN  LEE  STEADMAN,  JR. 
1932  -  1987 

Melvin  Lee  Steadman,  Jr.,  a  13th  generation  Virginian,  was  born  on 
May  14,  1932,   in  Falls  Church,   the  son  of  Ruth  Hirst  and  Melvin  Lee 
Steadman.     From  the  age  of  eight  he  knew  he  was  destined  for  the  minis  - 
try,  and  at  age  17  became  a  student  pastor  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  George  G. 
Oliver,  at  Dulin  Church  in  Falls  Church.     He  completed  his  higher  educa- 
tion at  Randolph-Macon  College  and  Wesley  Theological  Seminary.  He 
served  with  honor  and  integrity  the  following  appointments:     King  Wil- 
liam; Pender;  Gainesville;  Harmony,  Hamilton;  Dunn  Loring;  Memorial, 
Virginia  Beach;-and  St.   James,  Alexandria.     He  was  the  first  historian 
for  the  Virginia  conference  and  served  for  25  years  in  that  capacity. 

It  was  history  and  genealogy,   indeed,  that  provided  for  Melvin  a 
further  opportunity  to  work  in  God's  name.     He  was  ever  anxious  to  share 
the  remarkable  breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowledge  with  others,  that 
their  lives  might  be  enriched.     His  book,   "Falls  Church  By  Fence  and 
Fireside,"  is  not  only  the  most  definitive  history  of  that  Virginia 
town,   it  had  become  a  classic  in  his  own  lifetime — a  tribute  many  au- 
thors never  know.     But  he  was  an  activist,  as  well,   in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.     His  research  and  documentation  established  the  Old  Stone 
Church  in  Leesburg,  Virginia,  as  the  first  site  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation in  America.     The  site  was  subsequently  made  a  Shrine,  with  Melvin 
serving  as  founder  and  director  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  Foundation.  He 
suggested  and  assisted  in  founding  the  Methodist  Historical  Society  of 
Northern  Virginia,   the  first  district  society  in  Methodism  and  the  pro- 
totype of  all  since.     He  was  curator  and  editor  of  Volume  III  of  "Meth- 
odism in  Northern  Virginia";  contributing  editor  to  "The  Virginia  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Heritage"  and  the  author  of  over  20  articles  in  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  World  Methodism."    His  one  deep  regret  was  that  he  was  unable 
to  accept  the  editorship  of  "The  Upper  Room"  when  it  was  offered  to  him. 
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He  was  a  director  of  the  Sully  Foundation,   the  Fairfax  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Virginia  History  Federation.     He  was  consultant  in 
history  to  the  counties  of  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Prince  William  and  the  city 
of  Falls  Church.     He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Socie- 
ty, a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Historical  Society  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  National  Genealogical  Society  and  numerous  other  his- 
torical organizations.     He  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Haymarket  Fire 
Department,  the  Loudoun  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Fairfax  Hospital. 

In  his  truly  dedicated  interests  and  efforts,  Melvin  offered  God's 
comfort  and  joy  to  all  people.     He  shared  with  them  his  own  vast  store- 
house of  knowledge  and,  just  as  importantly,  he  listened  with  warm  and 
undivided  attention  to  what  they  in  turn  had  to  say,  be  it  ever  so  triv- 
ial or  redundant  by  comparison.     A  friend  and  fellow  historian  tells  of 
the  sense  of  personal  exhilaration  he  felt  at  Melvin' s  eager  and  enthusi- 
astic questioning  about  his  own  project.     Melvin  made  one  feel  good  about 
oneself  and  one's  worth.     Bishop  Kenneth  Goodson  described  Melvin  as  "an 
Israelite  without  guile." 

In  a  memorial  service  held  on  February  7,   1987,  at  Culpeper,  Vir- 
ginia, a  fellow  minister  ended  his  prayer  this  way: 

"And  ultimately  because  of  You,  God,  Melvin  has  written 
his  name  in  kindness,  mercy  and  love  on  the  hearts  of 
the  thousands  he  met.     He  wasn't  perfect.     But  he  was  a 
masterpiece . " 

He  died  on  January  30,  1987,   in  Culpeper,  Virginia  where  he  had  re- 
tired on  disability.     He  was  buried  in  his  beloved  Falls  Church  and  leaves 
to  continue  his  ministry,  his  wife,  Beverly  Teeter  Steadman;  his  mother, 
Ruth  Hirst  Steadman;  two  sisters,  Mildred  Pappas  and  Ruth  Ellen  Stortz; 
two  children,  John  and  Elizabeth;   four  stepchildren  and  five  grandchildren. 

Thomas  Jennings 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  CONFERENCE:  1987 

A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  *  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  *  A  A  *  A  A  *  A  A  *  AAAAA^Jc^AAAVtAAAAA************ 

In  1778  William  Glendenning  was  introduced  by  way  of  Virginia  to 
North  Carolina  for  itinerant  service,   the  state  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  spend  more  time  than  in  any  other  state  in  his  half-century  residency 
in  the  United  States.     Some  scholars  believe  Glendenning  met  Jesse  Lee 
and  interacted  with  the  young  preacher  from  Virginia. 

Jesse  Lee  (1758-1816)  was  born  in  Prince  George  County,  Virginia,  son 
of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Lee,  landowners  and  slaveholders  who  had  been 
strongly  influenced  by  Devereux  Jarratt. 

In  1774  the  Lee  parents,  Jesse  and  a  brother  were  converted  by  Robert 
Williams  and  joined  the  Methodist  Society.     On  the  Brunswick  Circuit,  their 
home  became  a  regular  preaching  place,  and  Jesse  attended  the  revivals. 
Brunswick  Circuit  extended  into  Halifax  and  Bute  Counties  in  North  Carolina 
(Bute  County  no  longer  exists) . 

Jesse  Lee  at  first  did  not  participate  in  services  because  of  "youth- 
ful timidity"  and  limited  schooling  opportunities.     To  care  for  a  widowed 
relative,  he  moved  to  Halifax,  overcame  shyness  and  became  religiously 
zealous . 
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William  Glendenning  on  the  circuit  appointed  Lee  a  class  leader. 
Subsequently,  Lee  had  a  distinguished  career  opened  to  him  in  the  Meth- 
odist Movement. 

In  1779  he  preached  at  "the  Old  Barn." 

In  1780  he  reached  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  earliest 
Methodist  circuit  riders  to  reach  this  milestone. 

He  introduced  Methodism  into  Florida. 

He  became  "the  Father  of  Methodism"  in  New  England. 

He  was  the  author  of  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  published 
in  Baltimore  in  1810. 

He  rose  to  the  post  of  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

In  1777,  when  Jesse  Lee  was  nineteen,  his  father  sent  him  to  live 
with  relatives  in  North  Carolina.     While  he  was  there,  he  worked  long 
hours  on  the  relatives'   farm,  but  he  also  found  time  to  attend  one  of 
the  Roanoke  Circuit's  Methodist  Class  Meetings  where  a  Mr.  Dobbs  was  the 
preacher.     By  1778,  Lee  had  become  a  class  leader.     He  had  also  become  a 
student  of  Mr.  Dobbs' s  sermons.     As  Mr.  Dobbs  preached,  Lee  took  copious 
notes,  studied  the  construction  of  the  sermons,  and  tried  to  analyze  the 
doctrines  and  dogmas  that  he  heard.     In  March  1778,  when  he  was  only  twen- 
ty, Jesse  Lee  became  a  Methodist  exhorter  and  preached  his  first  sermon. 
(Cook,  ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES,  p.  5). 

Identification  of  Mr.  Dobbs  has  been  problematic. 

I  find  no  reference  to  Mr.   Dobbs  in  Grissom's  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  AND  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY ; 
Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS;  Holden,  J.M.M.,  HEARTENING  HERI- 
TAGE ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT;  Moore,  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  ON  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA AND  VIRGINIA. 

Jesse  Lee  may  have  been  the  first  Methodist  circuit  rider  to  travel 
in  all  Atlantic  Coast  states  from  Maine  to  Florida.     More  research  is 
desired  on  the  assertion  here. 

In  1790  he  spoke  in  Boston  (Cook,  Jerry,  ed.,  ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES). 

In  1806  he  crossed  into  Spanish  Catholic  Florida  to  pray  there 
("Historical  Highlights,"  June  1982,  South  Georgia  Conference,  The  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Church) . 

In  September  1816  Lee  died  at  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  with  the 
body  later  taken  to  Baltimore.     Jo  Linn  White,   for  her  sketch  of  Jesse 
Lee  in  Powell's  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY,  Volume  IV,  based 
research  on  Burkhead ,  CENTENNIAL  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA;  Clark, 
METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA;  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY; 
Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA;  and  Moore,  SKETCHES  OF 
THE  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  author  and  others  desire  more  documentation  for  the  assertions 
here  on  the  William  Glendenning- Jesse  Lee  relationship  in  early  Methodism. 


Sources:  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  CONFERENCE,  1988;  Jones,  THE  METHOD- 
IST TOURIST  GUIDEBOOK,  p.  260;  Sweet,  W.  W. ,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM, 
pp.  47,   351note;  Grill,  METHODISM  IN  THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY. 
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p.   13;   Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  65,66; 
Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Volume  I,  p.  621note; 
Baker,  ed.,  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  p.  54. 


10.     The  Conference  of  1779 


On  May  18,   1779,   the  Methodist  Conference  met  at  Broken  Back  Church 
in  Virginia.     One  writer  noted  that  the  home  of  Roger  Thomson  was  the 
setting.     There  were  twenty-one  circuits  organized  by  that  time;  49  preach- 
ers were  in  attendance;  there  were  8,577  members.     This  was  the  official 
Conference  of  1779.     Conference  members  regarded  Francis  Asbury  as  the  new 
"General  Assistant  in  America,"  because  of  his  age. 

The  Delaware  Conference  of  1779  met  in  Kent  County,  but  has  been  re- 
garded by  historians  as  an  unofficial  conference.     Preachers  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  were  in  attendance. 

Methodist  preachers  ordained  each  other  and  decided  to  administer  the 
ordinances  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary.     A  historical  marker  has 
been  placed  on  the  site  of  the  Conference. 

On  Friday  May  14,   1779,  William  Glendenning  preached  in  the  evening 
at  the  meeting  house  at  Manakin  Town,  Virginia.     Nelson  Reed  heard  him. 
Reed's  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  MINUTES  in  1779.     A  native 
of  Maryland,  he  is  described  as  a  "man  of  transparent  purity,   solid  tal- 
ents, unswerving  firmness,  and  rare  symetry  of  both  mental  and  moral 
character."    He  had  been  preaching  65  years  when  he  died  in  1840.  His 
manuscript  JOURNAL  for  the  years  1778-1781  is  in  the  Methodist  Society 
Collection  at  Lovely  Lane  United  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore. 


Sources:     Clark,  AN  ALBUM  OF  METHODIST  HISTORY,  p.   172;  Clark,  METHODISM 
IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.   21;  Pilkington,  THE  METHODIST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Vol.   I,  pp.  47,48;  Jones,  THE  METHODIST  TOUR- 
IST GUIDEBOOK,  p.   259;  Connor,  METHODIST  TRAIL  BLAZER:  PHILIP 
GATCH:   1751-1834,  pp.   98,99;  Tees,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA,   p.  148. 


11.     The  Conference  of  1780 


On  Sunday,  July  2,   1780,  the  Conference  opened  at  Manakintown,  Vir- 
ginia.    This  was  the  eighth  regular  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Movement. 
MINUTES  give  sparce  information  on  business  transactions. 

On  April  24,  1780,  at  Baltimore,  the  first  official  Methodist  anti- 
slavery  pronouncement  was  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

In  1780  Sussex  in  Delaware  and  Dorset  Circuit  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
were  formed  in  business  sessions  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  work 
in  the  Peninsula. 

The  Fluvanna  Conference  directed  that  the  next  session  be  held  at 
Manakintown,  Virginia,  on  May  8,   1780.     By  then  there  were  two  Conferences 
a  Northern  Conference  and  a  Southern  Conference.     The  Northern  Conference 
refused  to  administer  the  sacraments;  the  Southern  Section  had  the  sacra- 
ments and  was  governed  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  Conference.  The 
former  could  have  been  labeled  Conservative;  the  latter  Radicals  or  Pro- 
gressives . 
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SOURCES:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   388n.;  Sweet, 
W.  W.,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM,   p.   192;  Neely,   THE  GOVERNING  CON- 
FERENCE IN  METHODISM,  pp.   148  , 149 , 167f f . 

12.     The  Conference  of  1781 

The  Conference  of  the  Northern  Group  of  Methodist  preachers  was  held 
at  Choptank,  Delaware,  April  16,   1781.     The  Conference  resumed  in  Balti- 
more on  Tuesday,  April  24,  1781. 

Asbury  noted  in  his  JOURNAL  that  several  preachers  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  attended  (April  24th,  1781). 

All  but  one  agreed  to  return  to  the  old  plan  and  refrain  from  admin- 
istration of  the  ordinances. 

Jesse  Lee  noted  that  the  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  refusing  to  sep- 
arate from  other  preachers  and  members. 

Preachers  agreed  they  would  preach  "the  old  Methodist  doctrines  and 
enforce  the  discipline  which  was  contained  in  the  Notes,  Sermons,  and 
Minutes  published  by  John  Wesley."  There  appeared  to  be  no  reference  to 
dissent  by  Glendenning. 

An  element  of  confusion  comes  in  when  writers  label  some  Conferences 
as  "Regular"  Conferences,  some  "adjourned  meetings  of  a  Conference,"  and 
others  "preparatory"  Conferences. 

In  1781  William  Glendenning  served  old  St.  George  Church.     This  ap- 
pointment must  have  been  the  most  distinguished  appointment  he  ever  re- 
ceived.    Historian  Cliffe,   in  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  does 
not  comment  on  the  quality  of  service  Glendenning  rendered  there.  A 
JOURNAL  or  private  letters  from  individual  members  of  the  church  could 
possibly  enlighten  us  as  to  the  quality  of  service  and  preaching  rendered 
by  Glendenning.     In  1781  Samuel  Howe  and  Isaac  Rollins  assisted  him  there. 
Irf  1782  John  Coleman  assisted  him  there.     In  1769  St.  George  Church  had 
one  hundred  members. 


Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  OF  METHODISM,  pp.  177,178;  Tees, 
THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA,  p.  91; 
Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  402;  Cliffe, 
THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.  78. 

-k-k-k-k-k-k  A  j<-k*-k'k&&-k-k-k-k-k-k1<-k-k-l>~k*  -kit  it 

Following  are  notes  on  Historic  St.  George's  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Some  Prominent  Members  of  St.  George's  Church:  Service  and  Legacy;  Mar- 
tin Boehm's  Home  Preaching  Place;  and  Some  Historical  Sources  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Methodism. 

Historic  St.  George's  United  Methodist  Church,  Philadelphia 

A.  Origins 

B.  Selected  Prominent  Pastors  and  Laypersons 

C.  Some  Historical  Sources 

1.     The  original  St.  George's  Church  had  four  brick  walls,  a  roof  and  a 
dirt  floor.     (Many  other  Methodist  meeting  houses  in  early  years  may 
also  had  dirt  floor  at  the  onset). 
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2.  The  first  congregations  had  old-fashioned  slat  -  backed  benches — circu- 
lar in  form — resting  on  the  dirt  floor. 

3.  Before  1800  stoves  and  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  building  made 
heating  difficult. 

4.  In  1765,   the  Wesleyan  Conference,   in  Manchester,  England,  made  a  rul- 
ing against  "tub-pulpits";  nonetheless,  the  first  permanent  pulpit  at 
Old  St.  George's  Church  was  this  type,  and  its  replica  is  still  used. 
One  of  the  oldest  pulpits  in  the  nation  is  located  in  King's  Chapel 
in  Boston;  nearby  is  the  Burying  Grounds,   in  which  several  colonial 
notables  are  resting.     We  noted  the  Boston  example  in  1990. 

5.  The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1763. 

6.  It  was  organized  in  1767. 

7.  It  was  dedicated  in  1769. 

8.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  plastered  in  1784. 

9.  Floors  were  laid  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

10.  The  galleries  were  erected  in  1792.     The  church  NEWSLETTER,  Spring 
1992,  noted  this  Church  Balcony  Bicentennial  Event. 

11.  On  Monday,  October  20,   1771  Francis  Asbury  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  America  there.     Brochure  no  date. 

12.  Two  chairs  used  by  the  Conference  of  1773  have  reserved  places  in  the 
lower  chancel  in  the  sanctuary  of  Old  St.  George's  Church  (Cliff e,  THE 
GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.  69). 

13.  On  August  1,  1796,  the  "Chartered  Fund"  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  was  originated.     On  November  18,  1797,   it  was  in- 
corporated at  St.  George  Chapel  (Brochure  of  1957). 

14.  Nearly  50,000  members  have  been  recorded  on  the  church  rolls  by  1957. 

15.  From  1776  to  1780  six  pastors  and  laymen  served  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution:    Thomas  Morrell;  Thomas  Ware;  Philip  De  Bruce  (own  militia); 
Colonel  Caleb  North;  Richard  Allen;  and  Lambert  Wilmer  (own  militia), 
Old  St.  George  Chapel  brochure  (1957). 

16.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  sanctuary  is  1,000  persons  (Cliffe,  THE 
GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,   p.  67). 

17.  As  preacher  at  Old  St.  George's  Church,  Glendenning  could  have  visited 
these : 

In  Philadelphia,   the  Independence  Hall  Judicial  Chamber  was  used 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  from  1743  to  1776, 
and  was  the  site  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  first  state  constitu- 
tion (Visited  by  the  Author  on  June  5,  1952,  en  route  to  British  Isles). 
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On  July  4,  1776,   the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  meeting  place  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  of  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787   (visited  on  June  4,  1952). 

18.  In  Philadelphia,  in  early  days  of  St.  George  Church,  Methodists  at- 
tended St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  regularly,  usually  holding  their 
own  services  during  those  hours  that  did  not  conflict  with  the  ser- 
vices at  St.   Paul's  Church  (JOURNAL,  pp.  33,34). 

19.  John  Adams,  future  President  of  the  United  States,  worshipped  at  Old 
St.  George's  Church  at  the  time  of  Continental  Congress.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  the  preaching  of  Captain  Thomas  Webb. 

20.  In  1785  John  Wesley  sent  a  Chalice  Cup  (the  only  one)   to  Francis 
Asbury  and  St.   George's  Church,  235  North  4th  Street,  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge  (Inscription  on  a  post  card  distributed 
by  the  Church  and  the  Historical  Society) . 

21.  In  1962  the  Author  became  an  Associate  Member  of  the  historic  Church, 
with  contributions  to  the  church  for  maintenance  and  programs  in  suc- 
ceeding years. 

22.  Old  Ebenezer  Church,  Philadelphia,  was  erected  in  1790,  the  first 
church  built  in  Philadelphia  by  Methodists  (Clark,  AN  ALBUM  OF  METH- 
ODIST HISTORY,  p.   191) . 

23.  On  one  occasion  soldiers  turned  the  place  of  worship  into  a  riding 
school,  according  to  Mrs.  Mary  Thorne ,  member. 

24.  On  December  8,  1789,  the  Church  was  incorporated;   the  Corporation  was 
given  "power  and  authority  to  make,  have,  use  one  common  Seal  with 
such  device  and  inscription  as  they  see  fit  and  proper,  and  the  same 
to  break,  alter  or  renew  at  pleasure."    A  dove  in  flight  with  the  in- 
scription "Let  Brotherly  Love  Continue"  was  chosen  and  has  been  our 
seal  ever  since. 

Some  Prominent  Members  of  St.  George's  Church:     Service  and  Legacy 

Several  members  of  St.  George  Church  rose  to  prominence  in  leadership 
roles  and  service  in  the  local  congregation.     Legacies  are  noteworthy. 
Glendenning  may  have  preached  to  some  of  them.     Two  centuries  later  we  are 
privileged  to  have  names  of  laymen  and  laywomen.     Following  are  noted  on 
some  leaders:     James  Kinnear;  Jacob  Baker;  Edward  Evans;  Richard  Allen; 
Miles  Pennington;  Mary  Thorne;  Lambert  Wilmer;  John  Hood;  Absolom  Jones; 
Captain  Thomas  Webb;  William  Bell;  Lemuel  Green;  Colonel  Caleb  North; 
Henry  Foxall;  Thomas  Haskins,  John  Dowers  and  his  wife,  and  David  Landreth. 

a.     Edward  Evans 

Edward  Evans  was  a  "cordwainer"  by  profession,  a  maker  of  fine  shoes 
for  ladies.     One  writer  noted  he  was  a  local  Philadelphia  merchant.  In 
1741  George  Whitefield  was  instrumental  in  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
He  was  a  Moravian  for  a  time.     Evans  is  recognized  by  Methodist  historians 
as  an  early  trustee  of  Old  St.  George's  Church.     He  is  recognized  as  the 
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father  of  the  Reverend  Nathanial  Evans,  distinguished  poet.     Educated  at 
"The  Beadley"  in  Philadelphia,  young  Evans  went  to  London  where  he  was 
ordained  to  become  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the 
Gospel.     His  travels  took  him  to  Cape  May,  and  he  had  missions  at  St. 
Mary's,  Colestown,  Gloucester,  Greenwich  (Mt .  Royal)  and  at  Haddonsfield 
where  he  lived  and  died  at  25  years  of  age. 

Edward  Evans  was  a  man  of  "great  sincerity,   loyalty  and  devotion...." 
Some  claim  he  was  the  first  Methodist  itinerant  preacher.     Edward  Evans 
(dates  of  lifespan  unknown)  and  John  Early  (1738-1828),  the  Irish  farmer 
of  Aura,  were  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey. 
Edward  Evans  served  as  a  lay  pastor  at  Greenwich. 


Sources:     Stanger,  ed. ,  THE  METHODIST  TRAIL  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  p.   50;  Cliffe, 
THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  pp.   17,21,23,72,108;  "The 
Historical  Trail,"  Vol.   2,  No.   1,   1965,  p.  2). 

Historian  Frederick  E.  Maser  has  provided  this  additional  note  for 
our  sketch:     "It  should  be  noted  that  Edward  Evans,  mentioned  as  a  lay 
preacher  in  the  JOURNAL  OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR. . .has  been  referred  to  as  the 
first  native  Methodist  itinerant  preacher.     However,  he  never  joined  a 
Methodist  Conference  nor  did  he  make  the  itineracy  his  sole  occupation, 
being  a  cordwainer  by  trade."     (Maser,  ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE,  p.  63). 

b.     Miles  Pennington 

Miles  Pennington  was  "an  outstanding  citizen,"  a  trustee  for  many 
years  of  St.   George  Church  and  a  "tallow  Chandler"  or  candlemaker  by  pro- 
fession.    Pennington  and  Joseph  Pilmoor,  just  arrived  from  England,  made 
an  agreement  to  purchase  St.  George's  from  Mr.  Hockley,  the  father  of  a 
mentally  deficient  young  man,  who  had  bought  the  building  at  auction  on 
June  7,  1769.     It  was  Pennington  to  whom  the  deed  of  St.  George's  was 
conveyed  on  June  14,  1770,  by  Mr.  Hockley  (Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METH- 
ODIST HERITAGE,  p.  107). 

c.  Richard  Allen 

Ridhard  Allen  was  a  black  member  of  the  church.     Because  of  preju- 
dice in  the  church  he  separated  from  it.     He  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  being  ordained  to  the  position 
by  Francis  Asbury.     Allen's  wife  was  a  churchwoman.     He  died  in  1831. 

In  1960  THE  LIFE  EXPERIENCE  AND  GOSPEL  LABORS  OF  THE  RT.  REV. 
RICHARD  ALLEN,  Commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  His  Birth,  with  Intro- 
duction by  George  A.   Singleton,  was  published  by  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York  and  Nashville,   93  pages. 

In  1991  Steve  Klots  and  Nathan  Irvin  Huggins  edited  and  compiled 
RICHARD  ALLEN:  RELIGIOUS  LEADER  AND  SOCIAL  ACTIVIST,  published  by  Chelsea 
House  Publishers,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  112  pages.     Their  chronology 
may  be  used  here. 

d.  Lambert  Wilmer 

Lambert  Wilmer  and  his  wife  were  among  the  first  fourteen  persons 
to  join  St.  George  Church,  Philadelphia.     Both  became  Class  Leaders. 
She  became  the  second  woman  appointed  Class  Leader  in  Philadelphia;  the 
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first  was  Mary  Thorne.     Mrs.  Wilmer  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  Lambert 
Wilmer  was  a  native  of  Maryland.     She  died  in  1796;  he  died  in  1821. 
(Maser,   PILM00R  JOURNAL,   p.  228). 

e.  William  Bell 

In  1775  William  Bell  was  a  class  leader  at  St.   George  Church  and 
lived  on  New  Street  near  Fourth  in  Philadelphia  (Asbury,  JOURNAL,  Vol. 
1,  p.  145). 

f.  James  Kinnear 

James  Kinnear  of  Nittany  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  was  an  Irish  Protes- 
tant who  emigrated  to  America.     He  became  a  prominent  "vendue  Master" 
(Indian  Trader).     He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Old  St.  George 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  lived  in  a  house  near  the  church.     He  was 
evidently  a  good  business  man,  as  Thomas  Rankin  appointed  him  General 
Book  Steward  at  Philadelphia  with  six  circuit  Book  Stewards,  all  reputa- 
ble laymen,  under  his  supervision.     Kinnear  eventually  left  Philadelphia, 
and  William  Colbert  met  him  in  1797  when  he  traveled  the  Northumberland 
Circuit.     Kinnear  was  then  on  Logan's  Branch  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  near 
Belief onte.     A  century  ago  the  oldest  residents  of  Logan's  Branch  (now 
Axemann)  still  remembered  Kinnear  and  spoke  of  him  as  the  "old  man  who 
loved  to  walk  up  and  down  the  road  clad  in  velvet  knee  breeches  and  sil- 
ver-buckled shoes,  who  always  entertained  every  Methodist  preacher  who 
ever  came  near  his  home ." (Maser ,  METHODISM  IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  pp. 
39,40;     Pilkington,  THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Volume  I,  pp.  38,39, 
40)  . 

In  1916  Emma  Siggins  White  and  Martha  Humphreys  Maltby  were  authors 
of  THE  KINNEARS  AND  THEIR  KIN,  published  by  Tiernan-Dail  Printing  Com- 
pany,  in  Kansas  City,  an  account  of  the  family  (with  many  dates  and  other 
critical  data  lacking).     (Pilkington,  THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
Volume  I,  pp.   506,507) . 

g.     Lemuel  Green 

Lemuel  Green  (1788  and  1799)  was  the  first  man  to  serve  the  charge 
of  St.  George's  Church  alone.     He  was  not  very  successful   (Cliffe,  THE 
GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.  81). 

h.     Colonel  Caleb  North 

Colonel  Caleb  North,  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution  and  under 
authority  of  George  Washington,  was  a  merchant  in  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Trustee  of  the  Chartered  Fund  (Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR 
METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.  31). 

i.     Henry  Foxall 

Henry  Foxall  was  born  in  England  in  1758.     He  and  his  wife  joined  St. 
George  Church  on  March  11,  1798.     In  1797  Foxall  and  his  wife  had  come  to 
Philadelphia.     Soon  thereafter,  Ann  Foxall,  his  wife,  died.     In  December 
1799  Foxall  married  Margaret  Smith,  a  widow.     He  became  a  founder  of  Found- 
ry Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Foxall  was  a  friend  of  Bishop 
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Francis  Asbury.     Homer  Calkin,  author  of  a  book  on  Henry  Foxall,  also 
wrote  about  Foxall  in  CASTINGS  FROM  THE  FOUNDRY  MOLD  and  an  article, 
"Henry  Foxall:  Foundryman  and  Friend  of  Asbury,"  METHODIST  HISTORY, 
October  1967,  p.  36ff. 

j .     John  Hood 

The  First  Society  in  Philadelphia  consisted  of  only  seven  members, 
including  John  Hood  and  Lambert  Wilmer.  John  Hood,  nephew  of  Captain 
Hood,  who  brought  Francis  Asbury  to  Philadelphia  on  October  27,  1771, 
at  the  age  of  21,  became  the  first  class  leader  in  1770  and  remained  in 
that  capacity  sixty  years.  In  1783  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher 
by  the  Reverend  Caleb  B.  Pedicord,  one  of  Robert  Strawbridge ' s  converts 
in  Maryland  (Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  p.  87). 

k.     Mary  Thorne 

Mrs.  Mary  Thorne  (also  Thorn  by  one  writer),  leader  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  was  of  Welsh  descent,  a  native  of  Bristol,  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Her  maiden  name  was  Evans.     Her  parents  originally  emigrated 
from  Waldon  to  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.     In  this  old  North  Carolina  town 
she  belonged  to  the  Baptist  Church.     On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
went  to  Philadelphia.     She  knew  nothing  of  the  Methodists  in  the  city. 
She  heard  Joseph  Pilmoor  at  St.  George's  Chapel  and  soon  joined  the  Soci- 
ety, which  brought  on  some  family  persecution.     Pilmoor  appointed  her 
class  leader,  believed  by  some  to  be  the  first  female  class  leader  in 
Philadelphia  Methodism.     She  lived  near  the  corner  of  Bread  and  Mulberry 
Streets.     Often  Richard  Boardman,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Francis  Asbury  and  col- 
leagues turned  to  her  house  for  retirement  and  prayer.     As  a  school  teach- 
er,  she  helped  support  herself. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,   she  married  a  Captain  Samuel  Parker,  a 
prosperous  ship  owner,  and  they  went  to  England.     They  became  friends  of 
John  Wesley  and  let  their  home  become  a  haven  for  Methodists.  Through 
shipping  disasters,  they  lost  their  wealth,  living  in  poverty  in  their 
final  years. 

Many  of  her  letters  to  Pilmoor  and  Boardman  are  in  the  possession 
of  St.  George's  Church.     A  letter  to  William  Glendenning  or  journal  en- 
tries on  him  would  be  of  considerable  interest.     On  July  29,  1813,  she 
wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  of  British  Methodism  in  pur- 
suit of  employment  of  their  son,   their  only  support  in  the  time  when 
Captain  Parker  was  a  helpless  invalid.     She  noted  her  visitations  in  the 
times  of  war,   famine,  and  plague  to  the  sick  and  dying,  bringing  comfort 
whenever  possible.     Through  her  writings  we  learn  that  she  continued  wor- 
ship and  leadership  at  St.  George's  Chapel  until  it  was  made  into  a  rid- 
ing school  by  soldiers  and  her  home  became  the  Chapel. 


Sources:     Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  pp.  52,109,110; 
Maser  and  Maag,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR,  p.  133. 

1.     John  Dowers  and  His  Wife 

John  Dowers  and  his  wife  were  members  of  St.  George's  Church.  Dow- 
ers was  one  to  whom  the  church  property  was  conveyed  by  deed  (Maser  and 
Maag,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR,  p.  87). 
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m.     David  Landreth 

David  Landreth  was  born  in  England  in  1758,  and  came  under  John  Wes- 
ley's influence.     In  1781  he  emigrated  to  Canada  and  in  1783  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  united  with  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church.     He  asso- 
ciated with  St.   George's  Church  and  later  united  with  Ebenezer  Methodist 
Church  in  Southwark.     He  entertained  Francis  Asbury  in  his  home  in  the 
country,  near  22nd  and  Federal  Street,  Philadelphia  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,   pp.  669,670). 

Associate  Membership  Extended  Family  Report 

In  August  1993  the  Associate  Membership  Extended  Family  Report  stood 
at  668  households  in  all  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Great  Britain  (Historic  St.  George's  Church  NEWSLETTER,  Autumn,  1993,  Vol. 
13,  No.   1,     p.   1) . 

Mart  in  Boehm ' s  Home  Preaching  Place 

In  1781  William  Glendenning,  Samuel  Row,  and  Isaac  Rollins  served  at 
Martin  Boehm ' s  home. 

Also  serving  as  itinerant  preachers  at  Boehm' s  Home,  prior  to  con- 
struction of  Boehm's  Chapel  in  1791,  were  these  leaders: 

1775  -  Richard  Webster 

1776  -  Samuel  Spragg 

1777  -  Robert  Lindsay 

1778  -  Names  missing 

1779  -  Joseph  Cromwell 

1780  -  John  Cooper,  George  Mair 

1782  -  William  Partridge 

1783  -  Rueben  Ellis,  John  Haggerty,  Thomas  Hankins 

1784  -  LeRoy  Cole,  Joseph  Cromwell,  Jeremiah  Lambert 

1785  -  Thomas  Vasey,  Ira  Ellis,  James  Thomas 

1786  -  Caleb  Boyer ,  Henry  Ogbourn,  Peter  Moriarity 
1787-1788  -  Richard  Whatcoat ,  Sylvester  Hutchinson,  John  Cooper 

1789  -  Lemuel  Green,  J.  McClasky 

1790  -  J.  Robinson,  S.  Miller 

1791  -  Lemuel  Green,  J.  Robinson,  S.  Miller 

"There  is  no  special  news  from  or  about  any  particular  circuit  rider's 
role  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  Boehm's  Chapel,  1791,  except...." 

About  1781  the  Reverend  William  Glendenning  preached  at  the  home  of 
Bishop  Martin  Boehm,  of  the  Mennonite  Church,   in  Pennsylvania,  with  Henry 
Boehm,  his  son  and  later  an  itinerant  and  riding  companion  of  Francis 
Asbury,   in  attendance. 
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Sources:     Sangrey,  THE  TEMPLE  OF  LIMESTONE,   pp.   70,71,133;  Boehm,  REMINIS- 
CENCES, pp.  336,339. 

The  Martin  Boehm  Family  and  Chapel 

''Boehm' s  Chapel  was  built  in  1791  on  land  originally  owned  by  the 
Boehm  family,  as  the  original  charter  says,    '...in  trust  to  and  for  the 
use  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Protestants  in  and  near  the  said  township 
of  Conestoga,  called  Methodists,   for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Churches, 
Meeting  Houses  and  Houses  of  Worship  and  School  Houses  and  burying  grounds 
for  the  said  religious  society  called  Methodists.' 

Martin  Boehm  was  a  Mennonite  Bishop  before  becoming,  with  Philip  W. 
Otterbein  of  the  Reformed  Church,  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church. 

Boehm' s  was  a  major  stopping  place  for  the  early  circuit  riders  and 
itinerant  preachers  in  the  middle  colonies.     Its  greatest,  Bishop  Francis 
Asbury,  visited  and  preached  at  Boehm ' s  each  year  between  1780  and  1815. 
Its  influence  was  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Boehm  following  a  Quarterly 
Conference  held  here  in  1798,  when  'a  spirit  of  revival  spread  from  here 
all  over  the  country.'     Boehm's  Chapel  uniquely  symbolizes  the  union  that 
took  place  in  1968,  when  The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Church  became  The  United  Methodist  Church. 

In  June  1976,  the  United  Methodist  General  Commission  on  Archives  and 
History  designated  it  an  Historic  Site  (number  54).     On  March  21,   1980,  it 
received  plaque  number  122  from  the  Historic  Preservation  Trust  of  Lan- 
caster County.     It  was  designated  an  Historic  Shrine  of  the  United  Method- 
ist General  Conference  in  1784.     A  State  historical  marker  is  standing  along 
Route  272  opposite  the  property. 

Last  year  (1991),  on  the  bicentennial  of  Boehm's  Chapel,  the  Society 
celebrated  completion  of  an  extensive  restoration  project." 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boehm's  Chapel  Society  was  held 
at  Willow  Street,  Pennsylvania,  on  Sunday,  June  28,  1992,  at  4:00  p.m. 
The  above  data  were  printed  on  the  back  of  the  Service  Bulletin. 

Henry  Boehm 

Henry  Boehm  (1785-1875)  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
son  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  Martin  Boehm  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ.     Henry  was  self-educated  and  as  an  itinerant  preacher  served  pri- 
marily German-speaking  Methodists  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  spent  at  least  and  possibly  as  many  as  five  years  traveling  with  Asbury. 
Boehm  preached  until  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  one  hun- 
dred (Smith,  HARRY  HOOSIER,  p.  48). 

In  1976  Abram  W.   Sangrey,  at  the  request  of  the  Lancaster  District 
Council  on  Ministries,  The  United  Methodist  Church  and  The  Boehm's  Chapel 
Restoration  Committee,  wrote  MARTIN  BOEHM:  PIONEER  PREACHER  ON  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH  AND  PRACTICE,  AMONG  THE  FIRST  GERMAN-SPEAKING  COLONISTS,  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA,  MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA  (32  pages).     In  1982  INDEX  TO  THE 
REMINISCENCES  BY  REVEREND  HENRY  BOEHM  was  issued  (28  pages). 
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John  Coleman 

In  1782  John  Coleman  appeared  on  the  list  of  appointments  to  help 
Glendenning,  but  from  the  records  there  was  not  much  progress  made  at 
the  home  base.    (Cliffe,   THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,   p.  78). 

Some  Historical  Sources  of  Pennsylvania  Methodism 

A.  Dr.   Francis  Harrison  Tees,  pastor  of  St.  George's  Church,  was  the  au- 
thor of  METHODIST  ORIGIN     and  METHODIST  BEGINNINGS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN 
AMERICA  (1940). 

B.  Dr.   Frederick  E.  Maser,  pastor  of  St.  George  Church,  wrote  METHODISM 
IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA:   1771-1969.     He  also  wrote  WESLEY  SISTERS  IN 
SEARCH  OF  LOVE,  ROBERT  STRAWB RIDGE  and  edited  with  Maag  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR. 

C.  Albert  W.   Cliffe  wrote  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE  (1957). 

D.  In  1990  HISTORIC  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH  COOKBOOK  was  published  in  soft- 
back, 127  pages. 

E.  The  church  has  provided  brochures  for  visitors  and  others. 

F.  For  several  years  a  NEWSLETTER  has  been  distributed  to  members  and 
associate  members  throughout  the  United  States.     In  1992  there  were 
associate  members  in  forty-nine  American  states.     In  1993  there  were 
members  in  fifty  states  and  England. 

G.  The  Reverend  Robert  Curry  has  served  forty-eight  years  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry. 

H.  Dr.   Jacob  Simpson  Payton  wrote  OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US. 

13.     The  Conference  of  1782 

On  April  17,  1782,   the  Conference  convened  at  Ellis's  Preaching- 
House,   in  Sussex  County,  Virginia,  and  adjourned  to  Baltimore  on  May  21. 
This  was  the  Tenth  Regular  Annual  Conference  and  from  that  time  onward 
there  were  two  sessions  held  each  year.     For  making  regulations  for  the 
entire  body  of  American  Methodists,  both  sides  were  one;  the  one  body 
met  in  two  sessions  for  convenience. 

An  earlier  Conference  had  been  held  in  Virginia.     In  1796  the  church 
was  divided  into  six  annual  conferences.     In  1882,  to  mark  the  Virginia 
Conference  Centennial  Anniversary,  its  regular  session  was  held  at  Ports- 
mouth on  November  15.     In  1871  William  W.  Bennett  published  his  MEMORIAL 
OF  METHODISM  IN  VIRGINIA,  1772-1829,  "a  valuable  and  reliable  source  of 
sixty  years  of  Virginia  Methodist  history." 


Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.   191;  Jones, 
THE  METHODIST  TOURIST  GUIDEBOOK,  p.  259;  Sweet,  VIRGINIA 
METHODISM,   p.  351. 
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14.     The  Conference  of  1783 

On  May  6,  1783,  the  Conference  began  at  Ellis's  Meeting  House,  Sussex 
County,  Virginia,  and  adjourned  to  Baltimore  on  May  27.  At  the  Conference 
Jesse  Lee  was  received  on  trial  into  the  session.  A  new  plan  was  proposed 
to  raise  support  for  preachers's  wives.  It  fixed  Baltimore  as  the  seat  of 
the  next  Conference. 

Asbury  noted  in  Baltimore  that  "some  young  labourers  were  taken  in  to 
assist  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  which  greatly  prospers  in  the  north." 
Strong  favor  was  expressed  for  African  liberty  in  the  love  feast.  Af- 
fairs were  concluded  in  love.     On  Wednesday,   in  Baltimore,  a  full  assembly 
of  preachers  was  present.     A  love  feast  was  held. 


Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  pp.   204,205;  Jones, 
THE  METHODIST  TOURIST  GUIDEBOOK,  p.   259;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,   p.  441. 

15.     Quarterly  Conference  on  Roanoke  Circuit,  North  Carolina:  August  1783 

Jesse  Lee  attended  one  of  John  Easter's  quarterly  meetings  on  Au- 
gust 16  and  17,   1783,  one  of  the  earliest  held  in  North  Carolina  revealed 
in  my  research.     The  meeting  was  at  the  Tabernacle,  two  sermons  were  given 
in  one  day,  and  "a  lively  love  feast"  was  observed.     Lee  and  James  O'Kelly 
preached  and  Easter  exhorted.     Lee  noted  these  exercises  in  his  JOURNAL. 


Sourde:     Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  106. 

16.     The  Conference  of  1784 

In  1784  the  Conference  met  at  Ellis's  Preaching  House,   Sussex  County, 
Virginia.     This  Conference,  the  Twelfth,  with  two  settings,  met  two  days 
at  the  first  setting.     It  ended  at  Baltimore  on  May  28. 

James  O'Kelly  gave  a  good  sermon. 

Jarratt,  an  Anglican  rector,  gave  a  good  discourse. 

Business  was  conducted  with  "uncommon  love  and  unity."     The  "uncom- 
mon love  and  unity"  of  the  Virginia  session  was  diminished  briefly  by 
William  Glendenning  in  Baltimore  who  "had  been  devising  a  plan  to  lay  me 
aside  or  at  least  to  abridge  my  powers  (but)  Mr.  Wesley's  letter  settled 
the  point  and  all  was  happy."     Asbury  noted  this  sentiment  in  his  JOURNAL. 
Church  historian  Tigert's  summary  of  the  "point"  is  given  in  brief  form: 
"Asbury  had  been  unanimously  chosen  to  the  office,  General  Assistant  in 
America,  by  the  Conference  of  1782.     Mr.  Wesley  now  formally  confirms 
uhis  election ...  yet  asserts  his  continued  authority  over  American  Meth- 
odism, and  that  authority  is  not  disputed  by  Asbury  or  the  Conference." 


Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.   212;  Jones, 
THE  METHODIST  TOURIST  GUIDEBOOK,  p.   259;  Baker,  ed.,  THOSE 
INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  p.  60. 
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17.     Quarterly  Conferences  in  Pennsylvania  in  1784 

In  1784  Francis  Asbury  held  a  quarterly  conference  at  Daniel  Worley's 
in  Pennsylvania  near  Little  York.     In  that  year  he  preached  for  the  first 
time  at  Martin  Boehm's  Home.     He  held  quarterly  conference  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Circuit,  probably  at  Benson's  Chapel,  and  then  went  to  George 
Hoffman's  in  the  Valley,  where  they  were  building  a  new  stone  chapel.  In 
1782  John  Tunnell  and  Joseph  Everett  had  been  sent  from  Maryland  to  the 
Philadelphia  Circuit,  which  embraced  all  points  between  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er and  Susquehanna  River  (Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  p.  92). 

Francis  Asbury  found  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  waiting  for 
him  at  Worley's  home.     His  appearance  there  was  in  late  July  (Clark,  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  464). 


Sources:     Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  p.   92;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  464. 

18.     Quarterly  Meeting:     Bar  ratt's  Chapel,  Delaware:  1784 

Barratt's  Chapel  was  one  of  the  first  chapels  built  in  Delaware  about 
a  mile  south  of  Frederica. 

"Judge"  Philip  Barratt,   friend  and  defender  of  Francis  Asbury  during 
the  American  Revolution,  contributed  liberally  to  its  construction.  Dr. 
Elijah  Barratt   (1770-1809),  son  of  Philip  Barratt  of  Barratt's  Chapel 
fame,  was  a  physician  in  Camden,  Delaware  (earlier  known  as  Piccadilly 
and  Mifflin's  Cross  Roads)  apparently  provided  a  temporary  meeting  place 
for  the  Methodists  as  the  records  show  that  the  chapel  was  not  constructed 
until  1796.     Barratt  was  one  of  the  five  trustees  to  whom  the  lot  was 
deeded . 

Noteworthy,   it  was  the  meeting  place  of  Bishop  Thomas  Coke,  newly- 
arrived  from  England,  and  Francis  Asbury.     On  November  14,  1784,  Thomas 
Coke  preached  on  "Christ  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctif icat ion  and 
redemption."     The  sacrament  of  communion  was  observed  by  500  to  600  per- 
sons.    A  love  feast  was  held  on  the  occasion.     Plans  were  announced  there 
for  organizing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (name  chosen 
later)   in  December,  1784  -  January  1785,  at  Baltimore.     Several  other 
chapels  and  meeting  houses  were  built  about  the  same  time  in  Delaware. 
The  author's  family  has  visited  this  American  Methodist  shrine. 


Sources:     Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.   259;  Baker,  ed. , 
THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  pp.   61,62;  Jones,  THE  METHODIST 
TOURIST  GUIDEBOOK,  pp.  41,50;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  730n. 

19.     The  Christmas  Conference:   1784-1785,  Baltimore 

Following  are  notes  on  the  Christmas  Conference,  December  1784-Janu- 
ary  1785,  held  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  organizational  meeting  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  America,  and  Lovely  Lane  Meeting  House,  Balti- 
more,  site  of  the  noted  Christmas  Conference.     William  Glendenning  was 
nearing  the  end  of  circuit  riding  years  with  the  Methodists  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  states. 
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Following  are  highlights  of  the  noted  Christmas  Conference,  Balti- 
more, at  which  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was  orga- 
nized : 


1.  A  pre-Conf erence  Planning  Session  was  held  at  Perry  Hall,  home 
of  Henry  D.  Cough,  a  few  miles  from  Baltimore. 

2.  The  Conference  was  held  at  Lovely  Lane  Meeting  House,  Baltimore 


3.     No  official  records  of  the  Conference  were  found. 


4.  The  first  act  of  the  Conference  was  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  elect 
Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  as  General  Superintendents. 

5.  Twelve  preachers  were  elected  and  ordained  elders.     William  Glen- 
denning  was  not  included  in  this  action.     Lay  representation  in  conferences 
came  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  Nicholas  Snethen  as  a  leader  in  the 
movement . 


6.  There  were  various  resolutions  on  education,  missions,  liquor  and 
slavery . 

7.  There  were  sixty  preachers  present   (none  in  orders). 

8.  No  provision  for  a  succeeding  General  Conference  was  made  by  the 
church . 

9.  John  Dickins' suggestion  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America" 
as  the  name  of  the  newly-created  denomination  was  adopted  with  no  dis- 
senting vote. 

10.  James  O'Kelly  was  made  a  Presiding  Elder  at  the  Conference  and 
assigned  to  lower  Virginia,  subsequently  becoming  a  dissenter  to  church 
government . 

11.  Thomas  Ware,  one  of  the  youngest  members  at  the  Conference,  near- 
ly fifty  years  later,  wrote  positively  and  warmly  of  the  great  occasion 

in  his  MEMOIR. 


12.  At  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  noted  Conference  in  1784-1785 
William  Glendenning  was  one  of  the  longest-serving  Methodist  itinerants. 

13.  John  Wesley  sent  the  SUNDAY  SERVICE  to  officials  for  American 
usage . 


Source:     Straughn,  INSIDE  METHODIST  UNION,  pp.   20-26;  Thomas,  THE  CHRIST- 
MAS CONFERENCE  (METHODIST  HISTORY  reprint);   SUNDAY  SERVICE, 
Reprint  in  1984. 

14.  The  Conference,  according  to  Jesse  Lee,  "was  considered  to  be  a 
General  Conference"  and  Thomas  Coke  and  Asbury  presided  (Neely,  THE  GOV- 
ERNING CONFERENCE  OF  METHODISM,  p.  261). 

15.  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  stated  "The  Christmas  Conference  was  the  first 
General  Conference;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  Annual  Conferences  were 
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supposed  to  be  there  assembled.     It  was  not  yet  a  delegated  body,  but  the 
whole  ministry  in  session.     It  was  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church" 
(Neely,   THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  OF  METHODISM,   p.  269). 

16.  W.  W.   Sweet,   in  MEN  OF  ZEAL  (p.   174)  noted  Glendenning ' s  pres- 
ence at  the  Conference. 

17.  In  1784  JOHN  WESLEY'S  SUNDAY  SERVICE  OF  THE  METHODISTS  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA  was  sent  to  the  American  Methodist  leadership  for  distribution 
and  usage.     THE  SUNDAY  SERVICE,  with  an  Introduction  by  James  F.  White, 
was  issued  as  a  Methodist  Bicentennial  Commemorative  Reprint  in  1984  by 
The  United  Methodist  Publishing  House  and  the  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  Ministry.     William  Glendenning ' s  use  of  the  document 
would  have  been  limited  due  to  his  stay  in  the  ranks  of  the  itineracy  af- 
ter its  issuance. 

18.  In  1972  Asbury  Theological  Seminary,  Wilmore,  Kentucky,  issued 
copies  of  Dr.   Coke's  Sermon  on  the  Ordination  of  Francis  Asbury  to  the 
Office  of  Superintendent   (p.  15). 

19.  In  1959  Dr.  Warren  Thomas  Smith  wrote  THOMAS  COKE:     THE  FOREIGN 
MINISTER  OF  METHODISM,   pp.24,  published  by  The  World  Methodist  Council 
and  the  American  Historical  Societies,  Lake  Junaluska,  North  Carolina. 

20.  Thomas  Ware  (1758-1842),  circuit  rider,  presiding  elder  and 
editor,  attended  the  Christmas  Conference  and  later  wrote  of  the  event 
in  his  MEMOIR. 

21.  Of  some  "fifty  preachers  attending"  the  Christmas  Conference, 
not  one  represented  New  England  (Kern,  GOD,  GRACE  AND  GRANITE:  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  METHODISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND:  1768-1988). 

22.  Some  church  historians  have  referred  to  the  Christmas  Confer- 
ence as  a  "General  Conference";  ordinarily  that  is  not  its  classification. 
It  was  a  unique  organizing  convention  of  lay  persons  who  created  the  de- 
nomination.    John  Dickins,  with  North  Carolina  connections,  suggested  the 
name,  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.     John  Wesley  may  not 
have  anticipated  any  such  meeting;  possibly  the  British  Conference  of 
Methodism  was  to  legislate  for  the  American  Church.     The  1786  MINUTES 
speak  of  these  succeeding  meetings  as  "General  Conferences"  though  the 
MINUTES  were  a  cumulative  compilation  of  actions  taken  by  a  series  of 
conferences  held  in  sequence  and  not  records  of  single  conferences.  In 
them  collectively  the  noted  Christmas  Conference  had  placed  the  continu- 
ing legislative  governance  of  the  Church  (Mathews,   SET  APART  TO  SERVE, 

p.  133). 

23.  Published  Records  of  the  Christmas  Conference  were  entitled 
MINUTES  OF  SEVERAL  CONVERSATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  REV.   THOMAS  COKE,  LL.D.  AND 
THE  REV.   FRANCIS  ASBURY  AND  OTHERS,  AT  A  CONFERENCE,  BEGUN  IN  BALTIMORE, 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  ON  MONDAY,   THE  27TH  OF  DECEMBER,   IN  THE  YEAR, 
1784,   COMPOSING  A  FORM  OF  DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  MINISTERS  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  (Philadelphia:     Charles  Cist, 
M,  DCC,  LXXXV) . 


Source:     Smith,  Warren  Thomas,  JOHN  WESLEY  AND  SLAVERY,  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  1986,  p.  156). 
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24.  In  1785  the  first  DISCIPLINE  was  printed,  which  sets  forth  the 
official  acts  under  the  title— A  FORM  OF  DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  MINISTERS, 
PREACHERS,  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 
(Sweet,  METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  p.  110). 

25.  Baker,  editor  of  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  p.   64,  asserted: 
"No  event  in  American  Methodist  history  has  been  more  often  described 
than  this  10-day  Christmas  Conference  in  Bait imore . . . at  which  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  was  formed." 


26.     Thomas  Ware,  present  at  the 
ted  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
for  the  newly-created  denomination. 
ORY,  p.  258). 


Christmas  Conference,  later  reflec- 
with  the  name,   "The  Methodist  Church," 
(Heitzenrater ,  R.   P.,  MIRROR  AND  MEM- 


27.  In  1984  the  General  Conference  of  The  United  Methodist  Church 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
noted  Christmas  Conference  in  the  City  in  late  1784  and  early  1785. 

Bishop  William  R.   Cannon,  Ph.D.,   from  Yale  University  and  episcopal 
leader  of  North  Carolina  Methodism,  delivered  the  traditional  Episcopal 
Address.     The  Address  was  printed  in  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVO- 
CATE. 

28.  After  the  Christmas  Conference  and  his  desisting  from  the  trav- 
eling ministry,  he  stayed  at  Robert  Jones'  house,  Sussex  County,  Virginia; 
at  Leonard  Smith's  in  North  Carolina;  and  at  John  Hargrove's  (unspecified 
place)   (AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  pp.  8,9). 

Sweet,  W.  W. ,   in  writings,  noted  the  lengthy  service  of  Edward  Drom- 
goole  Cooper  and  Glendenning  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Conference. 
(MEN  OF  ZEAL) . 

Glendenning  was  appointed  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  he  declined  to  accept 
the  appointment. 

He  was  selected  as  an  elder  in  the  newly-organized  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  America  but  there  was  objection  that  he  "lacked  gifts." 
Who  is  the  final  authority  on  possession  or  non-possession  of  gifts  for 
the  Kingdom? 

At  the  Christmas  Conference,  Glendenning  sent  a  small  amount  of  money 
to  the  Preachers'  Fund  but  it  was  rejected  (AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.  26). 

The  Conference  forbade  members  to  own  slaves,  the  first  American 
church  to  do  so,  a  rule  that  was  later  suspended.     Nonetheless,  continued 
openness  and  membership  sometimes  caused  Methodism  to  be  called  "the  nig- 
gers."    (Bailey  and  Shuman,  THE  HISTORY  OF  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE 
RIVER  VALLEY,  p.   373) . 

The  Sacramental  Controversy  arose  when  some  Methodist  preachers  in 
American  colonies  assumed  the  right  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  wor- 
shippers, although  unqualified  as  they  were  not  ordained  by  proper  authori- 
ties.    Francis  Asbury  and  other  leaders  objected  to  the  development,  and 
the  action  threatened  to  divide  American  Methodism.     In  1784,   through  the 
noted  Christmas  Conference,  at  the  organizational  meeting,  John  Wesley,  in 
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England,  provided  ordination  for  American  Methodist  preachers,  which  set- 
tled the  issue. 


Sources:     Maser,  METHODISM  IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA:   1771-1969,   p.  42; 

Maser,   ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE;  Smith,  Warren  Thomas,  THE  CHRISTMAS 
CONFERENCE,  METHODIST  HISTORY. 

29.  At  the  Christmas  Conference,  of  the  fifty-one  churches  which 
gave  reports  of  their  membership,  all  but  fifteen  reported  black  members. 
According  to  historian  Wade  Crawford  Barclay,  the  black  membership  in 
1786  numbered  11,280  (DAILY  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE:   CENTRAL  JURISDICTIONAL 
CONFERENCE,  April  17-19,  1967,  p.  9). 

30.  The  first  conference  established  by  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church  was  known  as  the  "Original  Conference."     Apparently  this 
practice  did  not  prevail  in  early  Methodist  phraseology  regarding  con- 
ferences of  preachers   (Ness,  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS:  A  HISTORY  OF  PUBLISHING 
IN  THE  EVANGELICAL  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH,  p.  262). 

Lovely  Lane  Meetinghouse,  Baltimore,  Maryland:  Notes 

The  1774-1786  location  of  Lovely  Lane  Meetinghouse  has  been  noted  on 
a  Warner  and  Hanna ' s  1801  Baltimore  map.     Light  Street  Church, in  its  loca- 
tion just  south  of  the  first  Light  Street  Church, erected  1786  and  burned 
December  4,  1796.     Light  Street  Church  had  replaced  the  outgrown  Lovely 
Lane  Church  edifice.     The  second  church  was  dedicated  by  Francis  Asbury 
on  May  6,   1798.     Between  1792  and  1816,   six  General  Conferences  met  in 
the  Light  Street  Church. 

In  the  second  floor  conference  room  of  the  adjacent  parsonage,  many 
annual  conferences  were  held. 

The  present  Old  Otterbein  Church  was  erected  in  1785,  then  known  as 
the  German  Evangelical  Reformed  Church.     The  church,  the  oldest  in  use  in 
Baltimore,  was  renamed  Old  Otterbein  United  Methodist  Church  in  1968.  In 
1771,  the  congregation  organized  on  Howard's  Hill  and  called  Philip  Otter- 
bein, a  German  Reformed  Missionary  from  York,  Pennsylvania,   in  1774.  On 
June  22,   1772,  The  Reverend  Joseph  Pilmoor,  one  of  John  Wesley's  official 
missionaries  in  this  "Dutch"  Church,  organized  a  few  Methodists  into  a 
Society  who  in  1774  constructed  the  Lovely  Lane  meetinghouse  (Phinney, 
Rowe,  Steelman,  THOMAS  WARE,  p.   282,  using  research  of  Edwin  Schell) . 
The  Methodist  Society  of  1772  consisted  of  forty  members.     Francis  Asbury 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Baltimore  on  January  3,  1773. 

Strawberry  Alley  was  started  in  November  1773;  Lovely  Lane  was 
started  on  April  18,  1774,   in  the  Town.     Progress  on  Lovely  Lane  was  more 
rapid — so  this  well-known  chapel  got  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Meth- 
odist House  of  Worship  in  Baltimore  (October  1774).     Of  the  first  nine 
General  Conferences  of  the  Church,  eight  were  held  in  Lovely  Lane  Chapel 
or  its  successor,  Light  Street  Church. 

In  Lovely  Lane  Church  Cokesbury  College,  Methodism's  first  College, 
was  organized  and  located  at  Abingdon.     Jeremiah  Lambert,  Freeborn  Gar- 
rettson  and  James  Cromwell,  the  first  missionaries,  were  sent  out  from 
there.     (AMERICAN  METHODIST  BICENTENNIAL:  1766-1966,  pp.   58,59,  An  Offi- 
cial Souvenir  Book;  Theme  of  the  Celebration  was  "Forever  Beginning."). 
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Today's  Lovely  Lane  United  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  1884-1887, 
under  the  name  of  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Baltimore,   in  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  John  F.  Goucher.     This  is  the  fifth  home  of  the  congrega- 
tion.    It  has  been  cited  as  "the  greatest  ecclesiastical  use  of  Etruscan 
architecture  in  the  United  States."     (Lovely  Lane  Church  brochures,  in 
pastorate  of  Charles  David  Beatty) . 

James  McCannon  (1754-1815),  native  of  Ireland,  was  among  the  first 
class  leaders  of  Lovely  Lane  Meeting  House.     About  two  blocks  distant  he 
operated  a  tailor  shop  in  which  waistcoats  were  made  for  Asbury  and  sev- 
eral of  his  co-laborers  in  return  for  the  Bishop's  consent  to  sit  for  his 
portrait.     McCannon  was  a  trustee  of  Cokesbury  College.     He  had  a  country 
home,  "Richland,"  at  Medford,  Carroll  County,  Maryland  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,   p.  303). 

Light  Street  Methodist  Church  was  occupied  by  the  Successor  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Lovely  Lane  Meeting  House  (1797-1872).  Ruthella  Mary  Bibbins' 
HOW  METHODISM  CAME  (p.  40)  presents  a  picture  of  the  church. 

20.     The  Conferences  of  1785 
I. 

In  1785  three  Conferences  were  held: 

A.  Green  Hill,  North  Carolina,  on  20th  of  May 

B.  Mr.   Bason's,   in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  on  May  1st 

C.  In  Baltimore,  on  May  1st 

Lee  stated:     "This  was  the  first  time  we  had  more  than  one  regular 
Conference  in  the  same  year." 

Of  the  first  Conference,  Bishop  Asbury  wrote  in  his  JOURNAL  (April 
1785):     "I  met  Doctor  Coke  at  Green  Hill's  that  evening  (April  19,  1785); 
here  we  held  our  Conference  in  great  peace."     Several  other  Conferences 
were  held  there. 

At  the  Green  Hill  Conference,  twenty  preachers  were  present  represent- 
ing the  area  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  thirty-one  circuits  and  9,063 
members.     The  first  annual  appointments  for  South  Carolina  were  made.  Two 
men  were  sent  to  Charleston  and  one  was  sent  to  Georgetown.     Beverly  Allen 
spent  several  months  working  in  the  Carolinas.     Church  historian  J.M.M. 
Holden,   in  HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  p.   127,  referred  to 
the  Green  Hill  Conference  as  a  "regional  conference." 

In  1975  the  Reverend  James  Reed  Cox,  historian  of  the  Tennessee  Annual 
Conference  of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  was  the  author  of  PIONEER  AND 
PERFECTER  OF  OUR  FAITH:  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  REVEREND  GREEN  HILL,  REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR  HERO,   EARLY  AMERICAN  STATESMAN  AND  PIONEER  METHODIST  PREACHER,  109 
pages . 

In  1785  Glendenning  desisted  from  traveling  the  circuit  for  Methodism. 
His  decade  of  service  on  the  American  scene  helped  strengthen  the  itin- 
eracy system  in  church,  an  element  of  church  administration  that  is  still 
an  integral  part  of  our  church  government. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.     I,  p.  487;  Neely, 
THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.   267;  Huff,  UNITED 
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METHODIST  MINISTERS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  p.   361;  Lee,  A  SHORT 
HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.   118;  Holden,  J.M.M.,  HEARTENING 
HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,   pp.  56,57,127. 

II. 

In  1785  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  elders  on  the  roll  of  preachers 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  were  assigned  the  superviso- 
ry task  of  "Presiding  Elder."     Each  had  from  five  to  twenty  preachers 
under  his  direction."     Presiding  Elder  term  usage  continued  until  time  of 
Unification  in  1939.     District  Superintendent  is  the  current  usage.  They 
counsel  the  Bishop  on  a  broad  range  of  matters.     The  Author  first  saw  a 
Presiding  Elder  about  1939  at  a  Conference  session  at  Maness  Chapel  Meth- 
odist Church,  Polk  County,  Marion  District,  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  about  the  time  of  Unification 
(Wilson  and  Harper,  FAITH  AND  FORM,  pp.  143,144). 

William  Glendenning  desisted  from  traveling  in  June  1785  (AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY) . 

In  1785  the  circuits  were  grouped  under  elders;  the  "presiding  elder" 
was  so-called  after  1789   (also  stated  as  1797).     By  1801  there  were  dis- 
tricts, and  Annual  Conferences  appeared  the  following  year  (Clark,  THE 
EVANGEL,  p.  18). 

The  Green  Hill  Conference  "might  be  called  the  official  beginning  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina."     (Lefler,  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  SOUTH- 
ERN STATE,  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.  265). 

Ill . 

In  1789  the  designation  presiding  elder  first  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  Council  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  of  which 
they  were  defined  as  members.     In  the  1792  edition  of  the  DISCIPLINE  we 
find  the  following: 

Question  I:     By  whom  are  the  presiding  elders  to  be  chosen? 

Answer:     By  the  Bishop 

Their  duties  are  thus  defined: 

1.  To  travel  through  his  appointed  district. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop  to  take  charge  of  all  the  elders.... 

3.  To  change,  receive,  or  suspend  preachers ...  during  the  intervals  of 
the  Conferences. 

4.  To  be  present  in  the  conferences. 

5.  To  be  present,  as  far  as  possible,  at  all  the  quarterly  meetings.... 

6.  To  oversee  the  spiritual  and  temporal  business ...  in  his  district. 

7.  ...  that ...  our  discipline  be  enforced  in  his  district. 

8.  To  attend  the  bishop  when  present ... (and)  give  him  when  absent  all  the 
necessary  information. 
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They  were  not  to  be  appointed  to  the  same  district  for  more  than  four 
successive  years. 

The  Presiding  Elder  was  essentially  an  assistant  bishop. 

Source :     Mathews ,   SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  p.  154. 

IV. 

On  May  22,   1785,  Richard  Whatcoat   (later  Bishop)  wrote  in  his  JOURNAL: 
"I  preached  at  Wharton,   in  Kent  County,   in  the  morning,  and  baptized  36 
children,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  preached  at  John  Angers,  and  baptized  50 
more.     In  Kent  County,   fields  were  white  unto  harvest."  In  1937  Sidney 
Benjamin  Bradley  wrote  THE  LIFE  OF  BISHOP  RICHARD  WHATCOAT. 

Source:     Payton,  Jacob  S.,  OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US,  p.  40. 

Bishop  Thomas  Coke  and  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  Dined  at  Mt .  Vernon:  1785 

On  May  26,  1785,  Bishop  Thomas  Coke  and  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  dined 
at  Mount  Vernon  with  George  Washington  who  received  us  very  politely  and 
gave  us  his  opinion  upon  slavery.     On  April  24,   1786,  Asbury  wrote  George 
Washington:     "Give  me  leave  to  present  you  with  one  of  our  Prayer  Books, 
and  another  for  your  lady." 

Sources:     Payton,  OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US,  p.   40;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I;  Mathews,   SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  p.  123. 

21.     The  Conference  at  Baltimore,  Maryland:  May  1785 

A. 

The  Conference  at  Baltimore,  opening  on  June  1st,  was  the  third  con- 
ference of  the  year.     Bishop  Coke  presided  over  it,  who  after  the  second 
day  of  proceedings  sailed  for  England.     The  burden  of  presiding  fell  on 
Asbury 's  shoulders. 

At  this  Conference  St.  Mary's  Circuit  in  southern  Maryland  was  created. 

Following  the  sessions  a  love  feast  was  held. 

On  June  5th  he  rode  to  Abingdon, Maryland ,  to  preach  the  foundation  ser- 
mon of  Cokesbury  College.     The  six-acre  plot  of  land  for  Cokesbury  was  pur- 
chased in  July,   1784.     It  was  located  on  the  post  road  between  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.     By  1792  it  had  seventy  students.     In  1794  it  burned. 
Another  building  set  aside  for  academic  level  work  was  burned  in  Decem- 
ber 4,  1796.     Coke  reported  losing  about  ten  thousand  pounds  by  the  church, 
due  to  fires. 

In  recent  years  evacuations  of  the  foundations  of  the  building  have 
been  made  with  findings  reported  in  articles  in  METHODIST  HISTORY. 

B. 

In  June  1785  William  Glendenning,  in  frustration  but  with  valuable 
traveling  experiences,  stopped  traveling  in  the  Methodist  ministry.  At 
first  he  stayed  at  the  home  of  Robert  Jones  in  Sussex  County,  Virginia. 
In  about  November  1785  he  removed  to  Leonard  Smith's  in  North  Carolina. 
In  about  six  weeks  he  removed  to  John  Hargrove's.  In  the  fields,  for 
hours,  he  would  blaspheme  in  "the  most  horrid  manner."  (Lee,  A  SHORT  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.  122). 
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Church  administrators  wanted  to  appoint  Glendenning  to  service  in 
Nova  Scotia.     What  was  the  motive  in  attempting  to  send  to  this  remote 
area?     Was  he  to  go  alone?     Who  paid  expenses?     Would  he  be  back  in  the 
colonies  in  one  year? 

William  Glendenning  as  a  pioneer  circuit  rider,  when  forces  were 
small  on  the  American  frontier,  helped  launch  the  itinerant  system.  No- 
ting subsequent    levelopments  in  the  Methodist  Movement  justifies  the 
listing  of  more     inferences  in  his  remaining  earthly  years. 


Sourdes:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  490;  Smeltzer, 
BISHOP  FRANCIS  ASBURY:   FIELD  MARSHAL  OF  THE  LORD,  p.   208;  Lee, 
A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.   122;  Neely,  THE  GOVERNING 
CONFERENCES  IN  METHODISM. 

22.     The  Conference  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina:  February  1786 

The  Conference  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  lasted  three  days,  and 
the  preachers  went  through  the  business  "with  satisfaction."  Twenty-four 
men  attended  the  sessions,  seven  of  them  being  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fishburn.     The  latter  had  joined  the  society  under  Beverly  Allen  in  1783. 

The  second  Conference  in  1786  was  at  Lane's  Chapel  in  April.  Asbury 

referred  to  Foster,  Ellis,  L.   and  Hull.     The  L  might  have  been  Jesse 

Lee,  who  had  strong  North  Carolina  connections  but  who  was  at  this  time 
on  the  Carolina  Circuit.     He  was  on  that  circuit  until  March  of     this  year 
and  was  at  the  conference  in  Virginia  on  April  10.     It  would  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  attend  the  North  Carolina  session  in  the  interim. 

The  third  Conference  in  May  1786  was  at  Baltimore.     The  session  of 
the  preceding  Conference  decided  that  the  Conference  of  1786  should  be 
held  on  May  8  in  Baltimore.     Apparently  the  change  to  Abingdon  was  made 
to  promote  interest  in  Abingdon  College,  located  in  Maryland. 

On  April  26,   1786  Asbury  arrived  in  Baltimore  and  spent  several  days 
collecting  money  for  books  and  inspecting  the  accounts  of  the  Book  Concern, 
This  was  Asbury's  initial  reference  to  the  Book  Concern.     The  Book  Concern 
was  officially  organized  in  1789  and  caused  Asbury  much  concern  and  worry; 
he  left  his  estate  to  the  Concern.     On  May  8,  1786,  Michael  Laird  of  Dru- 
mana,   Ireland,  joined  the  Conference  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Asbury  in 
1788. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  pp.  509-511; 

Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  p.  6;  Wallace  Guy  Smeltzer,  in 
BISHOP  FRANCIS  ASBURY:  FIELD  MARSHAL  OF  THE  LORD,  noted  the 
1786  Conferences  as  follows:     Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  May  17; 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  June  10;  and  Abingdon,  Maryland,  July  24; 
noted  on  page  99. 

23.     The  First  Conference  in  Georgia:  1788 

a . 

On  April  9,  1788,  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  met  ten  preachers  at  the 
Forks  of  Broad  River,  near  the  present  Smyrna  United  Methodist  Church, 
for  the  First  Conference  held  in  Georgia.     There  is  lack  of  agreement  on 
whose  home  the  men  used  for  their  meeting  place.     In  1786  Thomas  Humphries 
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and  John  Major  crossed  from  South  Carolina  into  Georgia  (Clark,  THE  JOUR- 
NAL OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,   p.   567;  Allen,   Charles  L. ,  MEET  THE  METH- 
ODISTS,  p.  39). 

b. 

In  1888 — a  century  later — Arthur  James  Moore  was  born  in  Georgia. 
He  was  an  author,   international  traveler  and  a  Founder  of  Epworth  By 
The  Sea,  St.   Simons  Island,  Georgia.     In  1930  he  became  a  Bishop  of  The 
Methodist  Church.     He  wrote  IMMORTAL  TIDINGS  IN  MORTAL  HANDS.  The 
Arthur  James  Moore  Museum-Library  stands  on  the  Epworth  By  The  Sea  As- 
sembly Grounds.     A  statue  of  the  churchman  is  on  display  in  the  Museum. 
A  part  of  the  altar  rail  of  his  home  church  has  been  placed  in  the  Mu- 
seum.    Dr.  Roger  Gramling  wrote  a  life  story  of  the  leader.     About  1960 
Bishop  Moore  spoke  on  "Things  of  Strength  in  the  Nation's  Life"  at  Hayes 
Barton  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     On  September  17,  1992 
we  spent  the  night  at  the  Francis  Asbury  Lodge  at  the  Assembly.     In  1987 
Dr.   S.  Walter  Martin  wrote  EPWORTH  BY  THE  SEA,  with  Introduction  by  Bish- 
op William  R.   Cannon.     HISTORICAL  HIGHLIGHTS  presents  accounts  of  the 
origin,  growth  and  spread  of  Georgia  Methodism.     Dr.  Elmer  T.   Clark  wrote 
ARTHUR  JAMES  MOORE:  WORLD  EVANGELIST. 

The  Moore  Museum  has  on  display  one  of  the  smallest  Bibles  in  the 
world  (September  1992). 

The  United  Methodist  Church  at  Frederica  is  near  the  Fort  site. 

24.     The  First  Methodist  Conference  in  New  Jersey:  1789 

The  First  Methodist  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
was  at  Trenton,  on  May  23,  1789,  with  Bishops  Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas 
Coke  presiding.     Asbury  noted:     "We  laboured  for  a  manifestation  of  the 
Lord ' s  power . . . . " 

William  Glendenning  noted  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  that  he  traveled  to 
Jersey,  but  he  gave  no  specific  names  of  persons  or  places  there. 

Historians'  have  noted  several  pioneer  Methodists  who  entered  the 
state  and  served  there: 

1.  As  early  as  1772  Methodism  was  introduced  into  the  Township  of  East 
Greenwich;  between  1772  and  1806  Francis  Asbury  preached  there  sev- 
eral times. 

2.  In  1773,  at  the  First  Methodist  Conference,   in  Philadelphia,  John 
King  and  William  Watters  were  appointed  to  New  Jersey,  one  circuit, 
for  evangelical  labors. 

3.  In  1773  the  Olivet  Society,  the  oldest  Methodist  church  in  Salem,  was 
organized.  It  was  called  the  "Broad  Neck  Society,"  and  was  served  by 
Philip  Gatch. 

4.  In  1775  Benjamin  Abbott  introduced  Methodism  into  Lower  Penns  Neck. 

5.  In  1781  James  Cromwell  served  on  the  West  Jersey  Circuit. 

6.  In  1784  Methodism  came  to  Sharptown  with  the  first  Society  organized 
in  a  private  house. 
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7.  Joseph  Toy  (1748-1826),  native  of  New  Jersey  (Palmyra),  was  placed 
in  the  Chair  of  English  and  Mathematics  at  Cokesbury  College,  one 
of  the  "early  fathers  of  education  in  American  Education." 

8.  In  1791  Methodism  began  in  Fairton  area.     Michael  Swing  built  a 
meeting  place,  near  New  England  Crossroads. 

Sources :     St anger,   Frank  B . ,   THE  METHODIST  TRAIL  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  p.  15; 
Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  597. 

25.  The  Conference  of  1789:  John  Street  Methodist  Church,  New  York  City 

On  May  28,  1789,   the  fortieth  American  Conference  was  held  at  John 
Street  Methodist  Church,  New  York  City.     Jesse  Lee  and  nineteen  other 
preachers  were  present.     Three  leading  events  came  out  of  the  gathering: 
1.     The  decision  was  reached  to  establish  a  Book  Room  in  Philadelphia 
with  John  Dickins  as  "Book  Stewart."     2.     A  congratulatory  statement  was 
sent  to  George  Washington,  recently  inaugurated  as  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.     3.     Jesse  Lee  was  appointed  preacher 
to  New  England. 

Thomas  Vasey  (1742-1826)  was  ordained  as  presbyter,  or  elder,  by 
John  Wesley  in  1784  and  sent  to  America  with  Thomas  Coke  and  Richard 
Whatcoat .     He  was  an  elder  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  then  ac- 
cepted reordination  by  Bishop  White  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  returned 
to  England.     In  1789  he  re-entered  the  Methodist  itineracy.  Asbury 
noted  in  his  JOURNAL  that  Thomas  Vasey  made  a  plea  for  his  reordination 
by  July  1787. 

In  a  few  years  William  Glendenning  involved  himself  in  publishing 
interests . 

Following  the  death  of  Homer  Eaton  in  February  1913,  a  commemorative 
volume  entitled  HOMER  EATON,  a  publishing  giant  in  the  ranks  of  American 
Methodism,  was  made  available  to  the  public  by  The  Methodist  Book  Concern 
New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

In  1968  James  Penn  Pilkington  was  the  author  of  THE  METHODIST  PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE:  VOLUME  I  FROM  ITS  BEGINNINGS  TO  1870,  585  pages. 

In  1989  Dr.  Walter  Newton  Vernon,  Jr.,  was  the  author  of  THE  UNITED 
METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE:  VOLUME  II  FROM  1870  TO  1988,  641  pages. 

Sources:     Lee,  Jesse,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.   140;  Clark, 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  pp.   512,547,598;  Cook, 
ed.,  ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES,  p.   7;  Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE 
IN  METHODISM,  p.  296. 

26.  The  Council  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America:  1789-1792 

The  Council  as  a  governing  body  was  adopted  in  1789  and  lasted  until 
the  First  General  Conference  in  1792. 

The  Council  was  established  to  act  in  the  interim  of  a  General  Con- 
f  erence . 

It  was  made  up  of  bishops  and  the  presiding  elders. 
It  held  but  two  meetings. 
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The  first  meeting  was  at  Baltimore,  on  December  3,  1789. 

The  other  meeting  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1790. 

The  Council  was  "a  futile  body"  because  of  power  concentrated  in 
hands  of  bishops,  since  their  appointees,  the  presiding  elders,  were  mem- 
bers of  it. 

An  early  dispute  arose  over  the  powers  of  the  Connection  by  some  for 
the  system  and  others  opposed  to  it.     James  O'Kelly  was  chief  "malcontent" 
early  in  the  proceedings. 

William  Glendenning 1 s  tenure  of  service  had  ended  by  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  Council. 

Sources:     Potts,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  pp.  75,76; 

Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,   p.   299;  Tees, 
Francis  H. ,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN 
AMERICA,  p.  156. 

27.     Quarterly  Meetings  at  Boehm's  Chapel,  Pennsylvania:   1790' s 

In  1791  a  stone  chapel,  32  x  40  feet  was  built  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
"wonderful  quarterly  meetings  were  held"  there.     Ten  Methodist  itinerants 
were  raised  up  in  the  neighborhood.     Jacob  Albright,   founder  of  "Albright's 
Methodists"  (German)  was  converted  under  Martin  Boehm,  and  became  a  local 
preached  in  1790.     Dr.  Romer  translated  the  Methodist  Discipline  for  them. 
This  was  organized  in  1807  as  the  "Evangelical  Church."   (Bibbins,  HOW  METH- 
ODISM CAME,  p.   91) . 

28.     The  South  Carolina  Conference:   February  15,  1790 

The  Conference  at  Charleston  was  conducted  in  "great  peace  and  love." 
Bishop  Asbury  and  Richard  Whatcoat  traveled  together.     The  business  of  the 
Council  of  the  Church  came  up  for  discussion.     There  were  quickening  ses- 
sions, livings  meetings,  and  several  young  people  came  under  awakenings. 
The  Conference  resolved  on  establishing  Sunday  Schools  for  poor  children, 
white  and  black. 

Wallace  Guy  Smeltzer,   in  BISHOP  FRANCIS  ASBURY:  FIELD  MARSHAL  OF  THE 
LORD  (pp.   98-100),  noted  these  plans  of  Francis  Asbury  for  Conferences: 

1.  In  1789  Asbury  planned  and  held  eleven  Conferences  between  March  8  and 
May  28. 

2.  In  1790  Asbury  planned  fourteen  Conferences  and  held  twelve  of  them. 

3.  In  1791  he  planned  thirteen  Conferences  but  held  only  ten  of  them. 

4.  In  1792  Asbury  held  fifteen  Conferences,  the  largest  number  of  any 
one  year . 

5.  Seventeen  were  planned  but  his  JOURNAL  noted  some  changes. 

One  church  scholar  has  noted  that  Francis  Asbury  presided  at  214 
American  Conferences. 

The  First  South  Carolina  Conference  had  been  held  on  March  22,  1787, 
at  Charleston.     Bishops  Asbury  and  Coke  presided.     Jesse  Lee  states  that 
this  year  is  the  first  time  the  term  "Bishop"  appeared  in  the  MINUTES. 
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In  1975  Dr.  Archie  Vernon  Huff,  Jr.,  was  the  author  of  TRIED  BY  FIRE: 
WASHINGTON  STREET  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,   COLUMBIA,   SOUTH  CAROLINA,  163pp 

In  the  late  Eighties  Grady  L.   E.  Carroll  was  the  author  of  EDWIN 
DUBOSE  MOUZON,  biography  of  the  churchman  who  was  a  native  of  Spartanburg. 

In  1988  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Bethea,  one-time  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh 
District  of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  was  elected  to  the  Bishopric  at 
Lake  Junaluska  Assembly  and  assigned  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of 
the  church;   in  1992  he  was  re-assigned  to  the  same  post. 

In  1984  Dr.  Huff  was  author  of  BICENTENNIAL  EDITION,  1985:  UNITED 
METHODIST  MINISTER  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA,   448  pages. 

Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   625;  Betts, 
HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,  pp.  60,61,62,63. 

29.     The  Kentucky  Conference:  1790 

Bishop  Francis  Asbury  held  the  first  Methodist  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Kentucky  soil  at  Masterson's  Station  near  Lexington  on  May  13,  1790. 
Richard  Whatcoat ,  who  became  a  bishop  in  1800,  traveled  with  him.     In  ad- 
dition to  these  leaders,  six  others  were  present;  the  gathering  lasted 
two  days.     Masterson's  Station  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  site  of 
the  first  conference  and  also  the  first  Methodist  building  to  be  built  in 
the  state.     Until  then  homes  and  the  out-of-doors     had  been  settings  for 
preaching  services.     Other  conferences  were  held  there  until  1800. 

Sources:     Short,  Roy  Hunter,  METHODISM  IN  KENTUCKY,  p.   3;  Clark,  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  638. 

30.     The  Conference  of  1791 

On  Friday,  December  23,  1791,  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  church 
met  at  Lane's  Chapel,  Sussex  County,  Virginia,  beginning  and  ending  in 
peace.     A  notice  to  William  Glendenning  seems  to  have  been  written  at  the 
time  of  the  Conference  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  which  he  noted  he  could  not 
make  appointments  for  Glendenning.     Asbury  and  twenty  others  signed  the 
brief  note.     Lane's  Chapel  was  one  of  the  earliest  preaching  places. 
Francis  Asbury  had  been  traveling  with  Ira  Ellis  and  John  Kobler. 

Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   698;  Potts, 
THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  pp.  105,106. 

31.     The  First  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

in  America:  1792 

On  November  1,  1792,  the  first  regular  General  Conference  of  the  Meth 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was  held  at  Baltimore.     Francis  Asbury 
and  Thomas  Coke  presided.     Thomas  Coke  noted  that  the  Conference  of  1792 
lasted  fifteen  days.     Members  decided,  with  other  matters  on  the  agenda, 
that  another  General  Conference  would  be  held  in  four  years.     By  1792 
William  Glendenning  no  longer  had  any  connection  with  the  organization. 

The  "Christmas  Conference"  is  called  the  first  General  Conference  be- 
cause it  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  preachers.     It  was  not  until  1793  that 
all  of  the  preachers  met  again  (does  the  historian  mean  1792  or  1794) 
(Miller,  Gene  Ramsey,  A  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  MISSISSIPPI  METHODISM:  1820-1900, 
p .   lOnote) . 
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Several  times  before  the  1792  Conference  explorations  were  made  to 
reunite  Anglicans  and  Methodists,  once  during  the  Christmas  Conference, 
but  this  came  to  nothing. 

No  new  bishop  was  elected  at  this  Conference. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  DISCIPLINE,  according  to  historian 
Jesse  Lee.     The  JOURNAL  of  the  Conference  remains  unpublished  owing  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  original  copy.     Asbury  was  the  guest  of  Philip 
Rogers  during  the  sessions,  which  met  in  the  Light  Street  Church.  He 
preached  once.     The  first  great  major  debate  in  Methodist  deliberative 
assemblies  was  on  the  "Right  of  Appeal,"  the  historic  name  given  the 
resolution  offered  by  James  O'Kelly.     Asbury  stated:     "My  power  to  sta- 
tion the  preachers  without  an  appeal  was  much  debated,  but  finally  car- 
ried by  a  very  large  majority." 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Morrell  at  the  end  of  the  General  Conference, 
November  15th,  Bishop  Asbury  set  forth  his  views  on  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  conduct  of  James  O'Kelly.     O'Kelly,  who  received  ordination 
at  the  Christmas  Conference  at  Baltimore,  led  a  large  defection  of  members 
in  American  Methodism  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Republican  Methodist 
Church . 

In  1792  the  General  Conference  legalized  the  office  of  presiding 
elder  and  defined  its  duties.     The  office  had  actually  been  in  existence 
for  several  years;  however,   it  had  received  no  recognition  in  the  DISCI- 
PLINE (Sweet,  METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  p.  135). 


Sources:     Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.   176ff.;  Smeltzer, 
BISHOP  FRANCIS  ASBURY:   FIELD  MARSHAL  OF  THE  LORD,  p.  172; 
Mathews,  James  K. ,  SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  p. 118;  Clark,  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  pp.   733,734;  Neely,  THE 
GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.  322ff. 

James  0' Kelly's  THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY  FOR  PROTESTING  AGAINST  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  GOVERNMENT  was  published  at  Richmond  by  John  Dixon 
in  1798.     His  A- VINDICATION  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY  WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON 
THE  REPLY  was  published  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  by  Joseph  Gales,  ed- 
itor of  THE  RALEIGH  REGISTER,   in  1801. 

In  1991  officials  of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  erected  an  official  state  historical  marker  in 
Raleigh  to  commemorate  the  services  of  several  members  of  the  noted 
Gales  family  especially  in  journalism  in  Raleigh  and  Washington. 

An  official  highway  historical  marker  has  also  been  placed  to  the 
career  of  James  O'Kelly  in  Orange  County,  near  the  Wake  County  line,  in 
recent  years.     The  Author  and  his  wife  have  visited  the  James  O'Kelly 
final  resting  place. 


Sources:     Bucke ,  ed.,  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Vol.   I,  p.  697; 

Michael  Hill,  GUIDEBOOK  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGHWAY  HISTORICAL 
MARKERS:  1991. 
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32.     The  First  Methodist  Conference  in  New  England:  1792 

On  August  3,   1792,  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  presided  over  the  first 
Methodist  Conference  in  the  New  England  area.     The  New  England  Confer- 
ence was  to  be  formed  in  1796.     Asbury  presided  in  the  First  Methodist 
Chapel,  raised  on  what  is  today  City  Hall  Square,  built  in  just  twelve 
days,   six  months  after  Jesse  Lee  rode  into  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Asbury 
had  not  found  Boston  hospitable  in  the  previous  year.     He  called  Lynn 
the  "perfection  of  beauty."     In  July  1792  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  with  twelve  members.     Temporary  quarters  were  used 
for  worship  until  May,   1796,  when  a  small  plain  building  on  "Methodist 
Alley,"  Hanover  Avenue,  was  dedicated.     A  statue  of  Paul  Revere  and  sev- 
eral plaques  to  eminent  New  England  personages  line  the  public  wall  in 
the  vicinity. 

On  November  13,  1993,   the  uniting  session  of  the  New  England  Con- 
ference met  on  the  campus  of  Gordon  College,  Wenham ,  Massachusetts,  mark- 
ing the  merger  of  the  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  New  England  Conferences, 
effective  January  1,   1994.     Members  adopted  rules  of  order,  voted  to  in- 
corporate in  Massachusetts,  elected  officers  and  board  agency  members, 
set  pension  rate  of  $310  for  retired  clergy  and  adopted  a  $6.8  million 
dollar  budget.     On  June  1-5,  1994,  the  first  regular  session  will  be 
held  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

Interestingly,  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  journey  from  Boston  to 
Old  Cape  Cod,   is  the  home  of  the  Old  Ship  Church  (1681),  oldest  wooden 
church  in  continuous  use  in  the  nation.     ("Plymouth  County:  Recreational 
and  Historical  Map,"  Massachusetts,  Fall  1993).     More  research  is  required 
for  locating  and  identifying  the  oldest  Methodist  churches  in  New  England. 


Sources:     Amber,  John,  Ed.,  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFERENCE  METHODIST  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY  BULLETIN,  No.  2,  January  1964;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE,  December  7,  1993,  p.  7. 

33.     The  Conference  at  Baltimore  and  Cokesbury  College,  October  1793 

On  Monday,  October  21,   1793,  Conference  began  at  Baltimore,  with  ses- 
sions at  Cokesbury  College.     Although  Asbury  had  been  indisposed  during 
four  months,  this  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  years  of  his  career.  In 
this  session  Prince  George's  Circuit  in  Maryland  was  created.  Asbury 
preached  on  "Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?"    A  collection  was  taken  and 
augmented  and  applied  to  the  wants  of  distressed  preachers.     Asbury  left 
Baltimore  on  a  cool  stormy  day. 

At  the  Conference  Francis  Asbury  told  William  Glendenning  that  the 
right  of  their  meeting  houses   (or  preaching  places)  was  as  much  theirs 
(the  preachers)  as  any  man's  house  in  Baltimore  was  his  (Asbury's).  As 
I  am  able  to  ascertain,  Glendenning  had  association  with  the  1775  Confer- 
ence and  most  others  through  the  Conference  of  1793. 

In  summer  1794  William  Glendenning  and  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  met  in 
New  York.     In  the  discourse  between  the  two  churchmen,  Asbury  noted  that 
he  never  had  tried  to  shut  the  door  against  the  preaching  of  Glendenning. 
Glendenning ' s  assertion  here  does  not  indicate  this  occurred  in  a  church 
Conference  (Glendenning,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  pp.   30-32).     Dr.  Lile  believes 
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William  Glendenning  posed  a  threat  to  Bishop  Asbury  in  his  church  ad- 
ministration (Interview,  Summer  1992).     The  New  York  appearance  of  Glen- 
denning may  have  been  his  northernmost  travels  in  connection  with  Ameri- 
can Methodism. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   773;  Glenden- 
ning, AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.  36. 

34.     The  Conference  of  1794 

The  Conference  of  1794  was  held  in  two  separate  sessions.     One  ses- 
sion was  held  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  on  July  25th.     The  other  session 
was  held  at  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  on  September  24th.     Bishop  Asbury 
presided  at  both  meetings.     On  that  year  Rhode  Island's  first  Methodist 
meeting  house  was  completed,   in  Warren,  and  dedicated  on  September  24, 
1794.     In  1794  Jesse  Lee  was  made  the  Presiding  Elder  of  Maine.  Philip 
Wager  was  appointed  the  first  preacher  to  assist  Lee.     In  1970  the  Rev- 
erend B.   F.  Wentworth  prepared  a  booklet  "How  Methodist  Faith  Was  Estab- 
lished in  State  of  Maine"  (12  pages) . 

The  old  Meeting  House  in  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  was  built  in  1793 
On  Saturday,  October  16,  1993,  the  House  was  dedicated  as  a  United  Meth- 
odist Historic  Site. 


Sources:  Cook,  ed.,  ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES,  pp.  14,15;  Wentworth,  "How 
Methodist  Faith  Was  Established  in  State  of  Maine,"  p.  7; 
HISTORIAN'S  DIGEST,  Winter,  1993,  p.  7. 

35.     The  Conference  of  1795 

From  July  15-19,1795,  the  Conference  was  held  at  New  London,  Connec- 
ticut.    Nineteen  preachers  attended  the  sessions.     In  the  absence  of  a 
meeting  house,  sessions  were  held  in  private  homes.     In  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  believers  met  and  worshipped  in  private  homes. 

An  atmosphere  of  peace  prevailed. 

Two  men  from  the  West  Indies  traveled  with  Asbury  southward,  John 
Harper  and  John  Kingston.     John  Harper  was  appointed  to  Boston  for  the 
nest  six  months;  John  Kingston  was  received  in  1793  and  assigned  to  Nevis 
West  Indies. 


Sources:     Cooke,  ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES,  p.   15;  Clark,  ed.,  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  56. 

36.     The  General  Conference  of  1796 

On  October  20,  1796,  the  General  Conference  met  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, by  which  time  the  Quadrennial  General  Conference  had  become  a  per- 
manent institution.     The  decision  was  that  the  next  Conference  would  be 
held  in  October  of  1800  in  Baltimore.     The  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in 
Baltimore  made  it  necessary  that  it  be  changed  to  the  month  of  May. 

Bishop  Thomas  Coke  stated  that  he  would  not  station  the  preachers 
when  Bishop  Asbury  was  present. 

At  this  Conference  no  new  Methodist  Bishop  was  elected  by  members. 
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Early  American  Methodist  leadership  was  not  unaware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  ministerial  study.     The  1798  DISCIPLINE  gave  helpful  suggestions 
regarding  sermon  preparation. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  preachers  were  present. 

The  Conference  began  a  new  organizational  set-up.     It  marked  the 
beginning  of  six  Conferences:     New  England  (new);  Philadelphia;  Balti- 
more; Virginia;  South  Carolina  and  the  Western.     The  Bishop  had  had  the 
power  to  decide  on  the  number  of  regional  conferences  at  his  own  discre- 
tion.    The  1796  Conference  decided  to  have  this  power  vested  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  American  Methodism. 


Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  pp.  333,334; 

Mathews,   SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  pp.   128,261;  Cook,  ed. ,  ROOTS 
AND  BRANCHES,  pp.  16,17. 

37.     The  Wilbraham  Conference  of  September  1797 

In  1797  Bishop  Asbury  intended  to  attend  Conference  for  organiza- 
tional purposes  in  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  but  was  unable  to  do  so 
due  to  illness.     On  September  24,  1797,  Jesse  Lee  presided  there  in 
Asbury ' s  place.     This  geographical  conference  was  one  of  the  original 
conferences  of  American  Methodism. 

By  1835  the  Methodist  Society  in  Wilbraham  "had  grown  so  much  that 
the  Meeting  House  was  too  small"  and  a  new  building  was  constructed.  From 
1841  to  1977  it  was  used  as  a  private  residence.     In  1993  it  was  in  posses- 
ion of  the  Atheneum  Society  of  Wilbraham  whose  members  continue  to  preserve 
the  building  as  a  Museum.     The  location  is  450  Main  Street,  across  the 
street  from  Wilbraham  Academy  which  was  moved  in  1835,  as  the  Wesleyan 
Academy,  where  it  was  established  in  1817. 


Source:     HISTORIAN'S  DIGEST,  Winter,  1993,  No.   4,  p.  7 


38.     The  Conference  of  1798 

On  April  9,  1798,   in  Virginia,  Conference  began,  and  ended  on  Wednes- 
day evening:     "We  had  three  public  days."     There  was  peace  and  union. 
Asbury  was  "assisted  to  attend."     On  the  seventh  of  April  he  spoke  at  Ed- 
ward Dromgoole's  Chapel.     By  the  12th  of  April  he  had  traveled  65  miles 
from  Dromgoole's  place. 

Source:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  157. 


39.     The  General  Conference  at  Baltimore:  1800 

The  Second  Regular  General  Conference  of  the  church,  just  prior  to 
its  adjournment,  resolved  that  the  next  General  Conference  would  be  held 
"in  Baltimore,  on  the  20th  of  October,   in  the  year  1800";  but  it  met  in 
that  year  on  the  6th  day  of  May.     In  the  JOURNAL  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1800  we  have  the  first  comprehensive  series  of  rules  of  order 
adopted  by  a  General  Conference.     In  1800  it  was  agreed  "that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop  shall  be  by  ballot,  written,  and  put  into  a  box  or 
drawer."     On  the  third  ballot  Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  four  votes. 
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Thomas  Coke  was  present,  having  come  from  England  on  his  eighth  visit 
to  the  continent.     Coke  was  allowed  to  accept  assignments  in  England  and 
Ireland . 

Richard  Whatcoat  visited  North  Carolina  in  his  episcopate,  according 
to  a  Wadesboro  Methodist  Church  HISTORY. 

The  General  Conference  of  1800  confirmed  Ezekiel  Cooper's  selection 
as  Book  Agent  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  established  the  salary  at 
$250.00  clear  of  all  deductions  for  board,  house  rent,  etc.,  allowed  him 
$80.00  for  a  boy  and  gave  him  authority  to  publish  any  book  or  tract  ap- 
proved or  recommended  by  him  or  by  the  majority  of  an  Annual  Conference 
and  the  approval  of  the  Book  Committee  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
f  erence . 

In  the  General  Conference,  the  bishops  were  authorized  to  ordain  Afri- 
can Preachers  for  Negro  congregations.  It  is  recorded  that  Richard  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  to  receive  orders  under  this  rule. 

Prior  to  1800  names  of  General  Conference  secretaries  were  not  re- 
corded in  MINUTES.     Then  for  twelve  quadrennia  they  chose  a  new  man  each 
time;  only  in  1836  they  elected  the  same  person  who  had  served  in  1832. 
Following  are  names  of  secretaries:     1800  -  Nicholas  Snethen,  pastor, 
Baltimore  Conference;  1804  -  John  Wilson,  Editor  and  Assistant  Book  Agent 
at  New  York,  New  York  Conference;  1808  -  William  Penn  Chandler,  P.  E., 
Philadelphia  Conference;  1812  -  Daniel  Hitt,  Editor  and  Book  Agent,  New 
York  Conference;  1816  -  Louis  R.  Fechtig,  pastor,  Baltimore  Conference 
(Smith,  THE  METHODIST  YEAR  BOOK,  1931,  p.  71). 


Sources:     Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.   331ff.;  Mathews, 
SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  p.   129;  Tees,  METHODIST  ORIGINS,  p.   202;  THE 
FIRST  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  WADESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1790- 
1990;  Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.   92;  Smith, 
Frank  Wade,  THE  METHODIST  YEAR  BOOK,  1931,  p.  71. 

40.     The  Baltimore  Conference  of  1801:     The  Henry  Willis  Home 

On  May  1,   1801,  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  about  forty  men  met  at 
the  Henry  Willis  House  in  the  picturesque  Valley,  once  the  center  of  a 
600-acre  farm,   in  Maryland.     The  Reverend  Henry  Willis  married  Ann  Hol- 
lingsworth,  daughter  of  Jesse  Hollingsworth ,  a  leading  Baltimore  merchant. 
Asbury,  surrounded  by  men  who  knew  him,   stated  in  the  JOURNAL  (May  5, 
1801):     "Here  Mr.   Strawbridge  formed  the  first  society  in  Maryland — and 
America . "  Bishop  McTyerie,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  noted 
the  italics  were  Asbury ' s  work.     The  controversy  as  to  whether  Maryland  or 
New  York  has  the  priority  claim  continues.     (Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME, 
p.   14;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  294). 

In  1802  American  Methodism  divided  itself  into  conferences,  districts, 
circuits,  and  the  bulk  of  North  Carolina  was  made  a  part  of  the  Virginia 
Conference  where  it  remained  until  1837   (Twiford,  ed.,  DOING  ALL  THINGS 
WITH  A  SINGLE  EYE  TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD,  p.  16). 

In  1791,   following  the  death  of  John  Wesley,  British  Methodism  di- 
vided into  Districts.     In  the  same  year  France  was  included  as  a  sepa- 
rate circuit   (Baker,  A  CHARGE  TO  KEEP,  p.  219). 
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41.     Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Yadkin  Circuit,  North  Carolina:  1802 

In  1802  James  Douthet,    on  the  Salisbury  District  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  noted  revival  work  on  the  Yadkin  Circuit.     His  account  states: 
"Brother  McKendree  is  with  us.     The  Lord  has  been  powerfully  present  this 
day,  and  we  are  looking  for  greater  times  tomorrow  and  the  next  day.... I 
suppose  at  the  several  quarterly  meetings,  the  second  time  I  went  round 
the  district,  not  less  than  five  hundred  souls  professed  to  find  the  Lord 
Church  historian  W.  L.  Grissom,  in  this  connection,  noted:     "The  quarterl 
meeting  was  a  great  agency  for  promoting  revival." 


Source:     Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  318. 


42.     The  General  Conference  of  1804 

In  May  1804  the  Fourth  General  Conference  of  the  Church  met  in  Balti 
more.     Bishops  Francis  Asbury,  Thomas  Coke,  and  Richard  Whatcoat  were 
present;   it  was  the  last  Conference  at  which  Coke  presided. 

The  church  DISCIPLINE  was  divided  into  two  portions:  temporal  and 
spiritual,  as  Asbury  suggested. 

A  Delegated  Conference  was  favored  but  no  practical  measures  were 
proposed  to  sanction  it. 

A  ruling  was  made  that  circuit  riders  could  stay  two  years  on  the 
same  circuit.     This  restrictive  rule  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Requirement  was  set  that  participants  at  Holy  Communion  possess 
cards  certifying  good  conduct  and  regular  class  attendance. 

"Quarterly  Conferences"  were  first  instituted. 

Robert  R.  Roberts  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Asbury.  Later  he  became  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church. 


Sources:     Mathews,  SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  p.   146;  Brown  and  Ebbs,  EARLY 

METHODISM  IN  GREENVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.   7;  Tippy,  FRONTIER 
BISHOP:   THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ROBERT  R.  ROBERTS  1778-1843, 
cover;  Potts,  J.  Manning,  ed.,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY, 
Vol.   Ill,  p.  285. 


43.     The  New  England  Conference:  1804 

Some  early  circuits  in  Maine  were  Readfield  Circuit,  Poland  Circuit, 
Portland  Circuit,  and  Kennebec  Circuit.     Augusta,  Maine,  gained  strength 
early  in  the  Movement  and  was  one  of  the  first  places  to  have  a  minister 
of  its  own. 

Buxton  or  Narragansett ,  R.I.,  heard  some  Methodist  preachers  from 
the  Poland  Circuit  in  1795.     In  1798  a  class  was  organized  and  the  church 
was  begun  in  the  home  of  Hugh  Moore;  he  removed  the  partitions  in  his 
house  to  make  room  for  the  church  meetings.     In  1803  a  church  was  begun. 
In  1804,  with  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  in  attendance,  the  New  England  Con- 
ference met  there. 


Source:     Westworth,  B.   F. ,  "How  Methodist  Faith  Was  Established  in  State 
of  Maine,"  p.  3. 
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44.     The  New  England  Conference:  1806 

In  1806  the  New  England  Conference,  with  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  pre- 
siding, met  at  Canaan,  New  Hampshire.     Possible  the  earliest  camp  meeting 
in  New  Hampshire  occurred  in  conjunction  with  this  Methodist  gathering. 
Warren  held  its  first  camp  meeting  sometime  between  1811  and  1815  with 
John  Broadhead  in  charge.     Two  hundred  converts  were  the  results.  In 
1816  Bristol  saw  its  first  such  out-of-doors  event.     In  1817  Littleton 
witnessed  the  onset  of  a  "four-days'  meeting."    William  Berkley,  a  local 
Methodist  farmer,  killed  enough  deer  each  time  so  that  all  guests  could 
have  enough  to  eat.     Berkley  divided  his  farm  attic  on  Mann's  Hill  by 
curtains — men  and  women  sleeping  on  the  opposite  sides.     (Kern,  GOD,  GRACE, 
AND  GRANITE,   p.   60) . 

45.     The  General  Conference  of  1808 

The  General  Conference  of  1808  opened  on  May  6  and  ended  on  May  26. 
William  McKendree  of  Virginia  was  elected  a  Bishop  of  the  Church.  Bish- 
op Richard  Whatcoat ,  native  of  England,  had  died  in  1806;  was  buried  in 
Delaware . 

The  General  Conference  of  1808  refused  to  publish  Jesse  Lee's  A  SHORT 
HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  because  it  was  deemed  to  be 
a  "simple  and  crude  narrative"  and  recommended  a  "rule  to  prevent  improper 
publication"  and  "that  contempt  which  it  poured  upon  us     by  improper  pub- 
lications"   Asbury  did  not  think  the  book  properly  represented  him,  al- 
though by  ais  own  statement  he  had  not  read  it.     The    work  was  printed  by 
Magill  and  Cline,  Booksellers  of  Baltimore.     Lee  distributed  copies  to 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress,  where  he  served  as  chaplain. 
(Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.   642note;  Neely,  THE 
GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.  374). 

By  1808  American  Methodism  was  divided  into  seven  conferences:  New 
England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Western  (Smeltzer,  BISHOP  FRANCIS  ASBURY:  FIELD  MARSHAL  OF  THE  LORD, 
p.  129). 

46.     The  Baltimore  Annual  Conference:  1809 

In  1809  the  Methodist  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  requested  Christian 
Newcomer  to  take  to  the  United  Brethren  a  statement  of  the  Methodist  de- 
sire to  close  union.     A  formal  DISCIPLINE  was  proposed.     In  1809  the  Unit- 
ed Brethren  stayed  aloof.     United  Brethren  thinking  was  that  a  DISCIPLINE 
was  unnecessary;  the  word  of  God  and  the  BIBLE  were  "all  sufficient." 


Source:     Behney,  Eller  and  Krueger,  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  UNITED 
BRETHREN  CHURCH,   p.  107. 

47.     The  Western  Conference:  November  1810 

The  Western  Conference  of  the  Church  was  held  in  the  new  chapel, 
Shelby,  Kentucky,  beginning  on  November  1,  1810,  with  two  bishops  and 
"nearly  one  hundred  preachers  from  their  various  fields  of  toil"  present. 
Peace  prevailed  at  the  Conference.     Twenty-six  men  were  admitted  into  the 
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ranks.  Asbury  sold  his  sulky  and  bought  a  horse.  Within  the  bounds  of 
the  Conference  there  was  an  increase  of  4,000  members.  Clark  noted  the 
Conference  was  assembled  in  the  Brick  Chapel. 


Sources:     Boehm,  REMINISCENCES,  p.   320;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  651. 

48.     The  Virginia  Annual  Conference,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina:  1811 

The  Virginia  Conference  met  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1811.     There  was  preaching  three  times  a  day,  by  C.  H.  Hines, 
Jesse  Lee,  Bishop  McKendree,  Francis  Asbury,  Thomas  L.  Douglass  and  Henry 
Boehm.     Sessions  were  held  in  the  State  House.     The  revival  gave  impetus 
to  Methodism  in  the  City  and  they  proceeded  to  build  a  church  that  year. 
The  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church  cornerstone  notes  1811  as  a 
founding  year.     More  than  fifty  persons  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
Faith  including  William  Hill.     Hill  served  as  Secretary  of  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  forty-six  years.     A  thousand  hearers  turned  out  for  Asbury 
on  a  Sunday  morning.     A  collection  was  taken  for  the  New  England  breth- 
ren.    Preachers  in  Raleigh  were  indebted  to  the  Raleighites  for  their  dis 
play  of  kindness.     This  was  Asbury's  sixty-second  visit  to  North  Carolina 
Several  Conferences  have  been  held  at  Edenton  Street  Church  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.     The  author  attended  sessions  or  special 
sessions  in  the  Garber,  Cannon,  Blackburn  and  Minnick  Eras. 

William  Glendenning ' s  attendance  at  sessions  and  entertainment  of 
certain  circuit  riders  is  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.     He  had  been  a  res- 
ident of  the  City  for  several  years. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  553;  Boehm, 
REMINISCENCES,  pp.  336-338. 

49.     The  Baltimore  Conferences:  1811 

On  March  11,  1811,  the  Baltimore  Conference  convened  at  Light  Street 
Church,  Baltimore.     Gill  Watt,  Benedict  Reynolds,  Jacob  Gruber  and  Henry 
Boehm  preached.     A  revival  ran  during  the  Conference.     Beverly  Waugh, 
Joseph  Frye ,  James  M.  Hanson  and  four  other  men  were  admitted  into  full 
connection  and  ordained  deacons.     After  Conference  adjourned  on  Thursday, 
Bishop  Asbury  and  Boehm  visited  Otterbein  and  had  a  delightful  interview. 
Soon  thereafter  Asbury  preached  at  Gatch's  Meeting  House  (Boehm,  REMI- 
NISCENCES, pp.  340,341). 

50.     The  First  Delegated  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America:  Wesley's  Chapel,  John  Street,  New  York,  May  1812 

The  Conference  began  on  May  1  and  ended  on  May  22nd,  1812,  at  Wes- 
ley's Chapel,  John  Street,  New  York  City.     All  sessions  were  held  there. 
Embury's  Chapel  was  still  the  house  of  worship. 

It  was  the  first  General  Conference  attended  by  Bishop  McKendree  fol 
lowing  his  election  to  the  episcopacy. 

It  was  the  last  General  Conference  attended  by  the  venerable  Francis 
Asbury. 
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Elements  included  prayers,   fasting  and  sermons. 

The  succeeding  General  Conference  was  scheduled  for  Baltimore  in 

1816. 

In  1784  American  Methodism  listed  46  circuits  and  stations  in  the 
United  States.     By  1819,  there  were  475  stations,  977  travelling  preach- 
ers and  281,146  members,  over  30,000  of  whom  were  in  Ohio.     In  1812,90 
delegates  from  eight  annual  conferences  assembled  in  New  York  for  the 
first  American  General  Conference  of  delegates  assembled  from  throughout 
the  nation. 

Nicholas  Snethen  (1769-1845)  attended  the  General  Conference  of  1812. 
He  led  in  debate  over  election  of  presiding  elders  in  the  church.     In  1828 
he  became  President  of  the  Reformers.     He  has  been  called  "the  Father  of 
Methodist  Protestantism."    He  helped  bring  more  democracy  into  church  gov- 
ernment . 


Sources:     Chandler  and  Goen,  PILGRIMAGE  OF  FAITH,  p.  40;  Boehm,  REMINIS- 
CENCES, pp.   397,398;  Wittle,  WILLIAM  NAST,  p.   36;  JOHN  STREET 
METHODIST  CHURCH:   1766-1966,  p.  5. 

51.     The  First  Methodist  Conference  in  Ohio:  1812 

On  October  1-8,  1812,  the  first  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference  was 
held  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.     Bishops  Asbury  and  McKendree  presided. 
Thirty-four  preachers,  who  served  forty-three  circuits,  attended.  Bounds 
of  the  Conference  included  all  of  Ohio,  a  part  of  Western  Virginia,  part 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  section  of  southeastern  Indiana  (Sims,  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  JURISDICTION  GUIDEBOOK  TO  HISTORIC  SITES  WITHIN  THE  JURIS- 
DICTION, p.  19). 

52.     The  Tennessee  Conference  at  Fountain  Head:  November  1812 

On  November  12,  1812  Bishops  Francis  Asbury  and  William  McKendree  pre 
sided  at  the  organization  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  at  Fountain  Head,  Tennessee.     Meeting  was  con 
vened  in  the  home  of  Mr.  House.     Territorially,   it  was  the  largest  Annual 
Conference  in  America,  embracing  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.     The  roll  call  included  these  who  rose  to  places  of  distinction 
in  the  young  church:     Learner  Blackman,  Peter  Cartwright ,  and  Jesse  Walker 
Several  men  were  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Conference.     During  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Methodist  history  in  the  Tennessee  Conference 
(1812  to  1962),  1,726  men  were  admitted  on  trial,  and  387  were  received  by 
transfer,  making  a  total  of  2,113  received  into  the  Conference  (the  trans- 
fer system  not  being  abused  in  the  Conference).     On  August  15,  1942,  a 
stone  marker  was  placed  at  the  spot  where  old  Fountain  Head  Meeting  House 
stood . 

A  Conference  was  held  on  April  2,   1793,  in  Tennessee,  the  first  Meth- 
odist Conference  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  753). 
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Bishop  James  0.  Andrew  presided  over  the  first  session  of  the  Memphis 
Conference  on  November  4,  1840,  in  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

Bishop  Robert  Paine,  native  of  North  Carolina,  presided  over  thirteen 
sessions  of  the  Memphis  Conference  in  his  lifetime;  the  first  was  in  1848 
and  the  last  coming  in  1881. 

Bishop  William  T.  Watkins  presided  over  a  record  fifteen  sessions  of 
the  Memphis  Conference  from  1939  to  the  final  one  in  1959. 

Bishop  Ernest  W.  Newman  was  assigned  to  the  Nashville  Area  in  1985 
and  in  1990  would  be  his  sixth  session. 


Sources:     Carter,  METHODIST  LEADERS  IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE:  1812- 
1962,   pp.   1-36;  Nail,  BUILDER  OF  BRIDGES:  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ROY 
HUNTER  SHORT,  p.   112;   Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY ,  Vol. 
I,  p.   753;  Wilkinson,  Ed.,  METHODISM  IN  THE  MEMPHIS  CONFERENCE: 
1840-1990,  p.  3. 


53.     Quarterly  Meeting  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina:  January  1813 

Thomas  Mann,  circuit  rider  on  the  Haw  River  Circuit  in  1812  and  1813, 
journeyed  through  Wake  County,  North  Carolina.     Kimbrough's  Meeting  House, 
where  James  Kimbrough  was  usually  the  host,  was  a  preaching  place.  Kim- 
brough  owned  978  acres  and  four  slaves  in  Fishdam  Ford  District.     In  1812 
Kimbrough  was  appointed  a  class  leader.     In  1813  a  quarterly  meeting  was 
held  at  Kimbrough's  Place.     Missing  are  references  to  business  transacted 
there.     Mann  stayed  at  John  Arnold's  place.     This  was  one  of  the  early 
quarterly  meetings  in  Wake  County  history.     (Grill,  EARLY  METHODIST  MEET- 
ING HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  48). 


54.     The  Philadelphia  Conference:  1813 


On  April  24,   1813,   the  Philadelphia  Conference  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia.    Bishop  McKendree  spoke  at  Union  Church.     Bishop  Asbury  spoke  at 
St.  George's  Church  from  ROMANS  1:16.     Henry  Boehm  ceased  traveling  with 
Francis  Asbury,  after  five  years  in  that  capacity.     Six  weeks  later  As- 
bury appointed  Boehm  one  of  the  executors  of  his  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT . 


Source:     Boehm,  REMINISCENCES,  p.  414. 


55.     South  Carolina  Conference  of  1814 


On  January  12,  1814,  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Church  con- 
vened in  Fayetteville ,  North  Carolina.     Twenty-deacons  were  ordained. 
Eighty-five  preachers  were  stationed.     Twelve  itinerants  located.  One 
itinerant  died  suddenly.     Fifteen  itinerants  were  added  to  ranks.     Asbury 's 
summary:     "We  had  a  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  united  conference."    This  was 
nearing  the  end  of  Asbury ' s  visits  to  North  Carolina,  his  sixty-seventh 
visit.    (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Col.   II,  pp.  751,752). 
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56.     The  Virginia  Conference  of  1814 

The  sessions  of  the  Virginia  Conference  met  on  March  1,   1814,   in  the 
Masonic  Hall  in  Norfolk,  with  forty-two  members  in  attendance.     The  cir- 
cuits were  reduced  to  thirty-seven  by  uniting  some,  and  seventy  preachers 
redeived  appointments.     Asbury  ordained  deacons.     Several  sermons  were 
delivered.     Asbury  attended  a  quarterly  meeting  on  Sunday  prior  to  the 
Conference.    (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  752). 

57.     The  New  England  Conference:  1815 

In  June  1815  Unity,  New  Hampshire,  entertained  the  New  England  Con- 
ference.    Asbury  presided  over  the  affairs,  traveling  from  the  New  York 
Conference,   in  the  time  of  illness  of  Bishop  William  McKendree,   to  do  so. 
Asbury' s  health  was  impaired  and  he  ordained  deacons  and  elders  as  his 
main  contribution.     Sixty  preachers  attended  sessions  behind  closed  doors; 
only  those  in  full  connection  were  admitted  (Kern,  GOD,  GRACE  AND  GRANITE: 
THE  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE:   1768-1988,  p.  27). 

58.     The  Second  Delegated  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  in  America:  Baltimore,  May  1816 

The  second  delegated  General  Conference  was  held  in  Baltimore,   in  May 
1816.     Bishop  William  McKendree  was  the  leader. 

Bishop  Thomas  Coke  had  died  in  1814  and  was  buried  at  sea. 

Bishop  Asbury  died  in  March  1816  in  Virginia  prior  to  the  1816  Con- 
ference.    In  his  lengthy  career,  he  had  attended  224  Conferences.  (Francis 
Asbury  booklet) . 

Enoch  George  and  Robert  Richford  Roberts  were  elected  Bishops  in  the 
Church . 

Bishops,  or  a  Committee  appointed  by  them,  were  instructed  to  pre- 
scribe a  Course 'of  Study  for  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

The  General  Conference  of  1816  created  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Conferences.     In  1820  Kentucky  became  the  twelfth  Conference.     At  the 
1824  Conference — eight  years  after  the  death  of  Francis  Asbury — Pittsburgh, 
Holston,   Illinois,  Maine  and  Canada  Conferences  were  created. 

The  Year  of  1816  was  the  closing  year  of  the  life  and  career  of  Wil- 
liam Glendenning  on  the  American  continent.     He  could  look  back  at  his 
usefulness  in  the  formation  of  the  new  church  in  the  new  nation  with  sat- 
isfaction.    Probably  his  last  association  with  a  Conference  was  the  Con- 
ference of  1811  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,   in  the  role  of  entertainer 
of  preachers  in  attendance. 

In  1816  the  local  preachers  petitioned  the  General  Conference  for 
membership  and  the  right  to  vote.     Refusal  was  the  result,  even  though 
at  this  time  they  outnumbered  the  itinerant  elders  three  to  one.  None- 
theless, preachers  in  Conferences  could  not  silence  the  calls  for  reform. 
The  spirit  of  reform  was  rising  in  Glendenning ' s  time,  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage . 
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Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.   791;  Chandler 
and  Goen,   PILGRIMAGE  OF  FAITH,  p.   3;  Teen,  BEGINNINGS  OF  METH- 
ODISM IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA,   p.   169;  Boehm,  REMINISCENCES, 
p.   431;  Tippy,   FRONTIER  BISHOP:   ROBERT  R.  ROBERTS;  Leete,  METH- 
ODIST BISHOPS. 

59.     The  Missouri  Annual  Conference:   September  1819 

On  September  14,  1819,   the  Missouri  Annual  Conference  was  held  in 
McKendree  Chapel,  soon  after  the  chapel  was  completed.     This  was  the  first 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America  held  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  with  Bishop  Enoch  George  presiding.     This  event  in  the 
westward  movement  of  Methodism  occurred  less  than  five  years  after  the 
death  of  William  Glendenning. 


Source:       Pennewell,  Aimer,  A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS,  JESSE  WALKER,  THE 
DANIEL  BOONE  OF  METHODISM,  p.  66. 

60.     The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

New  Orleans:  1866 

In  April  1866 — fifty  years  after  the  death  of  William  Glendenning  in 
Raleigh — the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
was  held  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.     It  has  been  acclaimed  "as  one  of  the 
most  significant  assemblages  in  the  history  of  Methodism."     In  dramatic 
flair  it  has  been  placed  with  the  noted  Christmas  Conference  when  the 
church  was  born.     The  1866  Conference  let  the  world  know  that  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church  was  not  dead.     Methodists  in  the  South  were  fiercely  loy- 
al.    There  were  contentious  points;  however,  a  unity  of  spirit  prevailed. 
Most  significant  leadership  advanced  there  was  approval  of  lay  delegates 
for  official  legislative  bodies  of  the  church.     The  desire  to  change  the 
name  to  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  or  The  Methodist  Church  did  not  pre- 
vail.    William  Glendenning  would  have  looked  with  interest  in  the  change 
in  the  power  structure  of  the  church. 


Source:     Pilkington,  THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Vol.   I,  p.  471. 

MINUTES  of  Pioneer  Conferences 

At  the  onset  the  title  of  the  ANNUAL  MINUTES  of  Conferences  was 
"Minutes  of  Some  Conversations  Between  the  Preachers  in  Connection  with 

the  Reverend  Mr.  Wesley.     Begun  at    and  ended  at   ." 

In  1785  the  form  became  "Minutes  Taken  at  the  Several  Annual  Conferences 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Year   ."     This  marked  the 

onset  of  a  formal  recognition  of  distinct  bodies  called  Annual  Confer- 
ences.    While  they  were  held  separately,   for  law-making  purposes  all  had 
to  be  taken  collectively  to  make  the  governing  unit.     In  1785  three  Con- 
ferences were  held:     Green  Hill,  North  Carolina,   20  April;  Mr.  Mason's, 
Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  1  May;  and  Baltimore,  on  1  June  (Neely,  THE 
GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,   p.  267). 

The  title  for  Minutes  for  1784  reads  thus:     "MINUTES  OF  SOME  CONVER- 
SATIONS BETWEEN  THE  PREACHERS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  REV.  MR.  WESLEY. 
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BEGUN  AT  ELLIS'S  PREACHING  HOUSE,   VIRGINIA,  APRIL  30,   1784,  AND  ENDED  AT 
BALTIMORE,  MAY  28TH."     (Potts,  ed.,   THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY ,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  397). 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  growth  and  development  of  American  Meth- 
odism governance  of  preachers  and  laymen  and  laywomen  for  promotion  of 
evangelism  has  been  by  Quarterly  Conference,  Annual  Conference,  Christmas 
Conference,  General  Conference,  Delegated  General  Conference,  and  Council. 
In  a  few  instances  a  session  of  a  Conference  began  in  one  locality  and  a 
succeeding  session  was  convened  in  another  location.     Some  of  these  have 
been  discontinued,  while  other  elements  have  been  added;  e.g.,  Presiding 
Elder  (District  Superintendent),  Judicial  Council,  Council  of  Bishops. 
In  the  Twentieth  century  the  Church  entered  into  national  councils.  More 
democracy  has  been  introduced  and  implemented.     Glendenning ' s  terms  of 
service  to  the  young  church  had  ended  by  the  time  of  Delegated  General 
Conferences.     An  understanding  of  the  church  administration  adds  under- 
standing to  Glendenning ' s  labors  in  the  institution. 

At  Methodist  Conferences  each  preacher  was  assigned  a  geographic  cir- 
cuit which  he  traveled — preaching,  praying  and  visiting.     Thus  circuit 
riders  became  a  part  of  American  Methodist  history.     (Kerr,  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  p.  24). 

Some  confusion  has  developed  among  historians  and  writers  on  types  of 
Conferences  convened  in  the  early  days  of  American  Methodism:     Regular  Con- 
ference, Annual  Conference,  Unofficial  Conference,  "Preparatory"  Confer- 
ence, Adjourned  Session  of  Conference,  Three  Annual  Conferences  in  one 
year  (1785),  General  Conference,  Delegated  General  Conference  and  Ouadren- 
nial  Conference.     The  context  of  usage  may  be  the  best  clue  to  follow  in 
defining  each  term. 


E.     Glendenning' s  Troubled  Years 

1. 

For  many  years  Glendenning  had  a  troubled  spirit.     He  had  visions 
and  uncertain  feelings  about  the  state  of  his  soul.     In  1785 — after  ten 
years  of  faithful  ministry  on  circuits — Glendenning  desisted  from  the 
Methodist  ministry.     The  troubled  years  were  years  of  miserable  feelings, 
idleness,   illness  and  mental  anguish,  publishing  role  in  Philadelphia  and 
preparation  of  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

1.  He  sought  refuge  with  friends  in  North  Carolina. 

2.  He  wrote  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  that  medication  was  of  no  avail  to  his 
condition . 

3.  He  had  a  cabin  in  the  woods,  probably  living  a  spartan  existence. 

4.  He  struggled  to  return  to  the  circuits,   serving  churches  of  other  de- 
nominat  ions . 


5. 


In  1793  he  met  Bishop  Asbury  in  New  York  to  try  to  resume  his  mission- 
ary labors.     In  the  troubled  years — at  the  onset — he  was  given  a 
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pension  by  Methodist  officials.     He  referred  to  the  period  as  "Sodom  of 
Misery"  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     He  sought  by  various  means  to  support  him- 
self.    To  the  end  of  his  earthly  existence  he  was  disturbed  by  the  Meth- 
odist church  system  of  government. 


Sources:     Lee,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.   122;  Glendenning, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2. 

Philadelphia  Publisher:  Notes 
I. 

"Right  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  mid-1790' s  was  another 
'Methodist'  publisher,   formerly  one  of  John  Dickins '  associates  back  in 
Virginia.     He  was  William  Glendenning,  who  had  left  the  Methodist  connec- 
tion earlier,  and  who  by  1792  was  considered  to  be  losing  his  mind.  In 
that  year  Glendenning  published  at  least  two  John  Wesley  items,  and  a 
Charles  Wesley  sermon.     In  1793  Glendenning  issued  the  SERMONS  OF  DEVEREUX 
JARRATT  and  John  Wesley's  CHARACTER  OF  A  METHODIST."  (Pilkington,  THE  METH- 
ODIST PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Vol.    I,   p.  105. 

II. 

Francis  H.  Tees,   in  METHODIST  ORIGINS  (p.   198)  notes  these  Philadel- 
phia printers:     Pritchard  and  Hall;  Joseph  Cruickshank;  Henry  Tuckniss; 
Parry  and  Hall;     William  Woodward  and  Solomon  Conrad. 

III. 

His  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  was  published  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  W.  Woodward. 
(Sold  for  three-eighths  of  a  dollar).  No  indication  has  been  uncovered 
as  to  how  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
or  assistance  he  may  have  required  of  others  for  its  completion. 

IV. 

In  1789  John  Dickins,  Englishman  who  had  rendered  service  to  the  church 
in  North  Carolina,  was  assigned  to  Philadelphia  to  supervise  the  book  busi- 
ness, both  publishing  and  selling,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
he  carried  on  until  his  death  of  yellow  fever  in  1798  (Connor,  METHODIST 
TRAIL  BLAZER,   p.   124) . 

James  Penn  Pilkington  and  Walter  N.  Vernon  have  developed  two  large 
volumes  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  publishing  interests  of  American 
Methodism . 

From  the  beginning  none  but  ministers  were  selected  for  the  position 
of  publishing  agent  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  until  1872,  when  John  M. 
Phillips  was  chosen  (Frank  Wade  Smith,  THE  METHODIST  YEAR  BOOK:   1931,  p. 71). 

In  1791,   in  Philadelphia,  John  Dickins  published  Freeborn  Garrettson's 
THE  EXPERIENCES  AND  TRAVELS  OF  MR.   FREEBORN  GARRETTSON,  MINISTER  OF  THE 
GOSPEL,  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

V. 

Publications  relating  to  the  life  and  career  of  Glendenning  are  as 
follows : 

The  Lamentations  of  Mary  Magdalene,  on  missing  the  body  of  our  Lord 
out  of  the  Sepulchre.     Together  with  her  Exultation  on  the  Angel's 
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appearing,  and  telling  He  was  risen  from  the  dead.    (Philadelphia)  Printed 
for  William  Glendenning,  Preacher    of  the  Gospel,  1793. 

The  life  of  William  Glendenning,  preacher  of  the  gospel.     Written  by 
himself.     In  two  parts. . .Philadelphia,  Printed  for  the  author  at  the  of- 
fice of  W.  W.  Woodward,  1975. 

A  sermon  on  the  unity  of  the  Christian  church.     Philadelphia,  Printed 
for  William  Glendenning  by  W.  W.  Woodward,  1794. 

A  short  account  of  the  exemplary  life  and  triumphant  death  of  Theo- 
dosia  Marxly,  a  young  woman  of  Virginia,  whose  death  happened  on  3rd  of 
March  1793 ...  Philadelphia :  Printed  for  William  Glendenning,  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  by  William  William  W.  Woodward,  1794. 

Works  by  the  author  printed  in  America  before  1801  are  available  in 
the  Duke  University  Library  in  the  Readex  Microprint  edition  of  Early 
American  imprints  published  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  (Corre- 
spondence, Duke  University  Library,  1992). 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
A. 

William  Glendenning ' s  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1795.     It  had  an  Introduction  and  Two  Parts.     Price  was  three-eighths  of 
a  dollar.     Number  of  copies  is  unknown,  as  is  the  profit  he  may  have  re- 
alized from  sales.     There  are  discussions  of  religious  turmoil  in  his  youth 
and  later  years;  references  to  circuit  riders;  discussions  of  Francis  As- 
bury  and  Thomas  Coke;  references  to  circuit  riders:  George  Shadford,  Ed- 
ward Dromgoole,  John  Ellis,  William  Hammett,  Thomas  Rankin,  John  Wesley, 
Freeborn  Garrettson,  and  others.     He  made  two  attempts  at  suicide.  He 
sought  preaching  engagements  from  other  denominations.     His  writings  not- 
ed he  traveled  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  and  New  York. 

B. 

Missing  from  the  pages  are  several  items:   father  and  mother's  name 
and  his  profession;  references  to  American  leaders,  as  Washington,  Paul 
Revere  and  Jefferson;  references  to  a  romance;  specific  education  received 
in  Scotland;  concise,  methodical  listing  of  circuit  appointments;  dietary 
habits;  commentary  on  hardship  of  weather  (rain,  sleet,  snow,   floods  and 
others);  colonial  entertainments;   indications  of  daily  devotions  in  depth; 
desire  to  return  to  homeland;  assessment  of  John  Wesley's  career;  refer- 
ences to  political  and  military  events.     Early  in  Part  Two  he  noted  turbu- 
lence between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies. 

In  summer  1992  The  Reverend  Dr.  Kenneth  Lile  presented  a  copy  of  the 
work  in  Xeroxed  form  to  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church,  228  West 
Edenton  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     William  Glendenning ' s  associa- 
tion with  this  local  church  is  explained  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  Francis  Asbury-Jesse  Lee-Henry  Boehm-William  Glendenning  Relationships 

Notes 

Following  are  noted  from  the  writings  of  Francis  Asbury,  Jesse  Lee  and 
William  Glendenning  which  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the  Francis  Asbury- 
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Glendenning  relationship.     More  research  is  needed  for  fuller  interpreta- 
tion.    Asbury 's  references  to  Glendenning  extend  from  1774  to  1814. 

1. 

In  October  1774  three  preachers  were  reported  as  coming  to  America 
from  England.     These  were  James  Dempster,  Martin  Rodda  and  possibly  Wil- 
liam Glendenning  (Clark,     JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY ,  Vol.   I,  p.  135). 

2. 

By  a  mistake  Brother  Glendenning  caused  Francis  Asbury  to  ride  twelve 
miles  to  Robert  Jones'  and  then  he  had  to  ride  thirteen  miles  more  to 
Owens'  and  meet  the  people  at  night   (Clark,  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY, 
Vol.   i,  p.   170,  December  21,  1775). 

3. 

In  May  1779  Francis  Asbury  wrote  to  John  Dickins,  Philip  Gatch, 
Edward  Dromgoole  and  William  Glendenning  urging  them  to  prevent  separa- 
tion among  the  brethren  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  (Clark,  THE  JOUR- 
NAL OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   300;  Pilkington,  THE  METHODIST  PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE,  Vol.   I,  p.  47). 

In  November  1780  William  Glendenning  "pleaded  hard"  with  Francis 
Asbury  to  come  to  Dover,  Delaware.     Asbury  regarded  him  less  "fit"  as 
Thomas  Chew.     "William  Glendenning  was  a  good  little  man."  (Clark,  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY) . 

4. 

In  1780  Francis  Asbury  rode  to  Mr.  Gough's,  Baltimore  County.  Wil- 
liam Glendenning  had  his  objections  to  make  and  plead  some  favor  of  the 
Virginia  brethren,  who  had    made  a  division.     They  prayed  after  dinner 
(Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  pp.  345,346). 

5. 

In  November  1780,   in  Delaware,  William  Glendenning  exhorted.  Asbury 
stationed  the  preachers:  William  Glendenning,  Stephen  Black,  and  Joseph 
Wyatt  for  Kent,   in  Maryland  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.1, 
p.  387). 

6. 

In  November  1780  William  Glendenning  handed  Francis  Asbury  a  book 
by  Jeremiah  Burroughs,   in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  upon  heart  divi- 
sions, and  the  evils  of  the  times;  in  that  book  Francis  Asbury  promises 
himself  good  arguments  against  the  separating  brothers  (Clark,  THE  JOUR- 
NAL OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   399  ;    Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE 
IN  METHODISM,  pp.  175,176). 

7. 

On  December  24,  1780,  William  Glendenning ' s  letter  to  Francis  Asbury 
noted  Glendenning ' s  satisfaction  with  his  station,  and  that  a  letter  from 
LeRoy  Cole  noting  that  friends  at  first  are  friends  at  last.  Francis 
Asbury  rejoiced  at  the  consolation  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY, 
Vol.   I,  p.  393). 

8. 

John  Wesley's  letter  of  October  3,  1783,  settled  the  devices  of  Wil- 
liam Glendenning.     John  Wesley  said:   "I  do  not  wish  our  American  brethren 
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to  receive  any  (English  Preachers)  who  make  any  difficulty  of  receiving 
Francis  Asbury  as  the  general  assistant."     The  sessions  at  Ellis's 
Preaching  House  and  at  Baltimore  in  1784  reiterated  those  sentiments 
with  the  latent  implications  that  it  applied  to  such  troublemakers  as 
Glendenning  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  460). 

9. 

On  May  20,  1784,  Conference  met  at  Baltimore.     William  Glendenning 
had  been  trying  to  lay  aside  Francis  Asbury  or  abridge  his  powers.  Wes- 
ley's letter  settled  the  point.     The  Conference  ran  from  Tuesday  through 
Friday  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  460;  L.  C. 
Rudolph,   FRANCIS  ASBURY,  p.  49). 

10. 

In  1784  Glendenning  traveled  in  Brunswick,  Virginia,  where  his  mind 
"got  more  and  more  darkened"  and  he  lost  sight  of  his  reconciled  God, 
and  all  spiritual  comforts  departed  from  him  (Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
METHODISTS,  p.  122). 

11. 

After  the  closing  of  the  Christmas  Conference  of  1784-1785  Glenden- 
ning attended  a  Conference  at  Petersburg.     There  he  conferred  with  Bishop 
Thomas  Coke  (Glendenning,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.   20).     On  June  1  Conference 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  with  Coke  presiding;  he  left  after  the  second  day 
and  Asbury  took  charge  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.  1, 
p.  490). 

12. 

William  Glendenning  wrote  to  officials  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  church  in  an  effort  to  be  reunited  with  the  organization.     He  was  re- 
jected because  officials  believed  him  to  be  beside  himself   (Lee,  A  SHORT 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  pp.  122,123). 

13. 

J.  Manning  Potts,   in  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  p.  107, 
noted:     "As  to  Glendenning,   I  believe  Satan  is  in  him  and  will  never  come 
out.     I  expect  he  would  come  too  and  act  like  himself,  go  where  he  pleased 
and  be  subject  to  no  authority." 

14. 

On  December  25,  1790,  Francis  Asbury  rode  to  Hanover,  Virginia.  Wil- 
liam Glendenning  spoke;  Francis  Asbury  learned  of  his  presence  and  with- 
drew.    At  Newcastle,  Virginia,  William  Glendenning  spoke  after  Francis 
Asbury,  who  deduced  William  Glendenning  was  not  right  in  heart  and  mind 
(Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.  659). 

15. 

An  Editor  of  the  Asbury  JOURNAL  noted  "See  what  a  poor  unsettled 
creature  this  Glendenning  ever  was.     This  was  long  before  he  went  into 
his  mighty  trances,  visions,  etc.,  that  he  talks  so  much  about.     No  won- 
der that  a  person  of  his  selfish  temper  should  behave  as  he  has  done  to 
his  brethren  the  Methodists."     (W.S.  JOURNAL,  Vol.  I,  pp.  345,346). 
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16. 

In  1793  Glendenning  attended  a  Conference  at  Baltimore  and  conferred 
with  Bishop  Asbury  (Glendenning,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Part  Two,  p.  36). 

17. 

In  1793  Glendenning  and  Francis  Asbury  met  in  New  York  for  discus- 
sion of  Glendenning ' s  future  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
(Glendenning,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Part  Two).     Bishop  Asbury  stated  to  Thomas 
Morrell  that  Glendenning  should  not  preach  there  (Glendenning,  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, p.  47). 

18. 

In  Jesse  Lee's  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  Lee  does  not  men- 
tion any  special  relationship  with  William  Glendenning,  as  regards  their 
North  Carolina  association  in  1778.     Lee  devoted  a  page  to  the  work  of 
Glendenning  in  the  SHORT  ACCOUNT  of  1810. 

19. 

After  Glendenning  met  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  in  New  York,  he  must 
have  concluded  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  receive  appointment  to  any 
regular  post  or  station  in  Methodist  ranks.     He  must  have  sought  new  av- 
enues of  public  service  for  the  remaining  years.     Eventually  he  became  a 
Raleigh  resident;  however,  there  is  in  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  no  reference  to 
the  new  "capital  village"  in  North  Carolina. 

There  are  several  references  to  the  Asbury-Glendenning  conversations 
in  the  Glendenning  Letters  that  have  been  attached  to  the  Glendenning 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  by  Dr.  Ken  Lile  in  1992  for  further  research  and  interpre- 
tation . 

20. 

In  July  1794  in  New  York  Joseph  Pilmoor  spoke  a  word  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Glendenning  who  was  once  with  the  Methodists,  as  Pilmoor  also  once  had 
been.     Asbury  responded:     1.     He  did  not  make  the  rules,  but  had  to  exe- 
cute them.     2.     That  anyone  who  desired  him  to  act  unconstitutionally, 
either  insulted  Asbury  as  an  individual,  or  the  Conference,  as  a  body  of 
men.     Asbury  "barely  knew  sometimes  where  to  set   (his)   foot."    Asbury  had 
always  to  be  on  guard,  and  take  heed  what  he  said  before  anyone.  Asbury 
wanted  the  Lord  to  make  him  upright  in  heart  and  life  before  Him  and  all 
men  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  19). 

21. 

On  December  7-December  21,  1795,  Francis  Asbury  made  his  thirtieth 
visit  to  North  Carolina.     He  preached  near  Halifax,  at  Brother  Clayton's, 
and  hasted  to  Brother  Bradford's,  where  a  small  congregation  assembled. 
The  prior  evening  William  Glendenning  had  stayed  there  and  talked  very 

boldly  to  R  W  ;  alleging  that  he  was  free,  etc.;  I  expect  he 

will  go  on  without  fear  or  wisdom,  until  many  of  the  Methodists  will  not 
receive  him  into  their  houses  and  hear  the  abuse  of  their  ministers,  peo- 
ple and  doctrines  (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  68). 
As  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  was  published  in  June  1795  in  Philadelphia,  Glenden- 
ning may  have  been  preparing  it  in  1794  and  1795,  parts  or  all  of  it  in 
North  Carolina.     This  statement  is  speculation  of  the  author  at  the  time 
of  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 
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22. 

On  Sunday,  March  25,  1798,  Asbury  was  traveling  in  Virginia.  He 
wrote:     "Since  the  last  sacred  day,   I  have  visited  seven  families.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  inquisitive  of  my  trade  and  apprenticeship — as  Mr. 
Glendenning  had  reported;  as  he  asked  me  plainly,   I  told  him  that  I 
counted  it  no  reproach  to  have  been  taught  to  get  my  own  living.  My 
health  is  somewhat  better.     I  am  yet  unable  to  read  or  write  largely." 
(Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  156). 

23. 

For  several  years  James  0 'Kelly  had  been  a  troublemaker  for  the 
church,  with  his  views  of  authority  of  bishops.     On  July  1,  1798,  Asbury 
confided  in  the  JOURNAL:   "Mr.  O'Kelly  hath  now  published  to  the  world 
what  he  hath  been  telling  to  his  disciples  for  years.     Mr.  Hammett  was 
moderate;  Glendenning  not  very  severe;  but  James  hath  turned  the  butt-end 
of  his  whip,  and  is  unanswerably  abusive:   the  Lord  judge  between  us!  and 
he  certainly  will  in  the  days  of  days.     (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.   163).     The  reader  may  assume  that  Asbury  had  read  a 
copy  of  Glendenning 's  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  published  in  1795  in  Philadelphia. 

James  O'Kelly  led  in  establishing  the  New  Hope  Circuit  in  North  Car- 
olina, which  involved  Orange,  Durham,  Chatham  and  Wake  counties.  Harlan 
L.  Feeman,   in  FRANCIS  ASBURY'S  SILVER  TRUMPET  (p.   123),  noted  O'Kelly  as 
"a  successful  presiding  elder  of  Virginia."    He  labored  in  other  North 
Carolina  localities,   including  Tar  River  Circuit  in  1780.     In  1789  he 
was  unhappy  over  the  formation  of  the  Council,  a  body  set  up  to  offer 
advisory  supervision  over  church  affairs,   in  the  absence  of  a  General  Con- 
ference.    On  December  1,   1789,  he  attended  its  first  session  but  soon  be- 
gan opposition  to  it.     No  machinery  was  in  place  to  object  to  an  assign- 
ment of  a  circuit  rider.     Support  was  lacking  to  sway  policy  among  the 
colleagues.     He  left  the  Conference.     Asbury  absented  himself  three  days 
from  the  debates.     William  McKendree  and  O'Kelly  were  once  traveling  com- 
panions in  opposition  to  Francis  Asbury 's  authority;  however,  McKendree 
came  back  to  the  fold  and  became  a  bishop.     The  O'Kelly  forces  formed  the 
Republican  Methodists;  eventually  they  united  with  dissident  Baptists, 
Presbyterians  and  Disciples  to  form  the  Christian  Church;   in  1931  this 
body  united  with  the  Congregational  Church.     O'Kelly  remained  in  the  Meth- 
odist Connection  fifteen  years.     A  historical  marker  notes  his  resting 
place  between  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill. 


Sources:     Feeman,   FRANCIS  ASBURY'S  SILVER  TRUMPET ,  p.   123;  Moore,  SKETCHES 
OF  THE  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA; 
Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.   21,24,26;  GUIDE 
BOOK  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGHWAY  HISTORICAL  MARKERS:  1990 

24. 

In  1811,  the  aging  Bishop  Asbury  and  Henry  Boehm,  his  traveling  com- 
panion, were  entertained  at  the  Raleigh  home  of  Glendenning,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.     Fuller  accounting  of  the  prodeedings  of  the  gathering  will  be 
noted  in  the  following  chapter.    (Boehm,  REMINISCENCES,  p.  336). 

25. 

The  Francis  Asbury-William  Glendenning  Relationship  was  coming  to  an 
end.     Both  died  in  1816.     Asbury  had  been  in  America  forty-five  years.  He 
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had  carved  out  for  himself  a  distinguished  niche  as  a  churchman.  Glen- 
denning  had  been  in  America  forty-nine  years,  with  many  years  as  a  cir- 
cuit rider,  publisher  and  builder  of  a  church  in  a  capital  city.  Both 
left  life  stories.     Neither  returned  to  their  native  lands.     Both  loved 
the  church. 

From  January  7  through  January  23,  1814,  Asbury  was  on  his  67th 
visit  to  North  Carolina,  on  which  visit  he  saw  Glendenning  again.  His 
entry  for  Sunday,  January  23rd  was  longer  than  some  entries:     "I  preached 
in  our  chapel,   fifty  by  sixty  feet,   to  a  small  congregation.     Am  I  not  a 
child,   to  have  been  looking  for  summer?     William  Glendenning  and  I  met, 
and  embraced  each  other  in  peace.     I  visited  sister  Perry,   the  former 
wife  of  John  King,  one  of  the  first  Methodist  preachers.     After  all  rea- 
sonable allowances  for  drawbacks,  we  cannot  yet  tell  all  the  good  that 
was  done  by  our  conference  in  Raleigh,   in  1811.     We  started  away  north- 
ward.    Not  half  a  mile  from  Samuel  Alston's  we  got  entangled  in  the 
woods.     We  left  the  gig  in  the  woods  till  morning,  and  found  our  way  by 
torch  light  to  the  house.       I  preached  at  my  kind  host's.     On  our  way  to 
Doctor  Brodiels,   in  Louisburg,  we  called  to  dine  with  our  friend  Thomas 
Alston,  junior."     (The  Alston  families  lived  in  Warren  County). 


Source:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  752. 

26. 

In  1974  the  Reverend  Emora  T.  Brannan,   in  his  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
"The  Presiding  Elder  Question,"  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
pointed  out  a  significant  element  of  the  1816  General  Conference.  In 
1763,   in  the  LARGE  MINUTES,  and  at  the  Christmas  Conference  (1784-1785) 
the  same  question  was  propounded:     "Question  4:  What  may  we  reasonably 
believe  to  be  God's  design  in  raising  up  the  Preachers  called  Methodists? 
Answer:  To  reform  the  continent,  and  to  spread  scriptural  Holiness  over 
the  land." 

Bishop  William  McKendree 1 s  Episcopal  Address  of  1816  stated:  "God's 
design  was  to  reform  the  continent  by  spreading  scriptural  holiness  over 
the  lands.     The  connective   'and'  had  thereby  the  two-fold  mission  of  the 
church  became  a  uniting  church  mission."     (Mathews,  SET  APART  TO  SERVE, 
pp.  152,153). 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  has  made  a  study  of  the  Episcopacy  in  Meth- 
odism as  a  special  assignment  for  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church.     In  his  discussion  of  the  roles  of  Francis  Asbury  and 
Thomas  Coke  and  their  contributions  to  the  development  of  episcopal  lead- 
ership, he  noted:     "Asbury  never  had  enthusiasm  for  General  Conferences. 
He  stubbornly  resisted  their  creation  and  development;  nonetheless,  he 
had  insisted  on  the  convening  of  the  Christmas  Conference  (1784-1785). 
They  were  costly  timewise  and  moneywise  and  risky  in  his  opinion.  He 
complained  about  General  Conferences  being  inef feet ive" (Mathews ,  SET 
APART  TO  SERVE,   p.  134). 

In  1816  the  salary  of  preachers  was  raised  to  $100  annually. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Volumes  One  and  Two; 

Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  pp.  175,176; 

Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  pp.   122,123;  Glendenning 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.  47;  Feeman,  FRANCIS  ASBURY 'S  SILVER  TRUMPET, 
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p.   123;  Moore,   SKETCHES  OF  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AND  VIRGINIA;   Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA;  GUIDEBOOK 
TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGHWAY  HISTORICAL  MARKERS:   1990;   Boehm,  REMINIS- 
CENCES, p.   431;   Tees,  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN 
AMERICA,  p.   169;  Tippy,   FRONTIER  BISHOP:  ROBERT  RICHFORD  ROBERTS; 
Leete,  METHODIST  BISHOPS;  Pennewell,  A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS: 
JESSE  WALKER,   p.  29. 

Criticism  of  Francis  Asbury's  Church  Administration 

Following  are  commentaries  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury's  church  admin- 
istration by  two  writers. 

A. 

Donald  G.  Mathews,   in  an  address,   "Francis  Asbury  in  Conference,"  at 
Lake  Junaluska  Assembly,  North  Carolina,  July,  1992,  noted  the  following 
about  Bishop  Asbury's  church  administration:     "In  1816  he  was  gone.  (As- 
bury)  left  a  valedictory  behind,  and  from  it  historians  have  concluded 
that  Asbury  had  perhaps  lived  a  little  too  long.     He  was  perhaps  too  de- 
voted to  itineracy;  perhaps  too  wary  of  life  that  he  knew  would  continue 
after  he  had  relinquished  his  own;  perhaps  too  ready  to  cleave  to  the  Soci 
ety  when  history  ordained  that  Methodists  should  be  a  Church.     This  dichot 
omy  of  society  and  church  comes  too  easily  to  us.     For  Asbury  believed 
that  the  society  must  be  inherent  within  the  church  in  order  to  appreciate 
Asbury's  embrace  of  Conference   'as  a  means  of  grace.'"  (SOUTHEASTERN 
JURISDICTION  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  PROCEEDINGS,  July  10-13,   1992,  Lake  Juna- 
luska Assembly,  North  Carolina,  p.  10). 

B. 

Guy  Smeltzer,   in  BISHOP  FRANCIS  ASBURY:  FIELD  MARSHAL  OF  THE  LORD  (p. 
181),  noted  about  Asbury's  exercise  of  episcopal  powers:     "Asbury  exer- 
cised his  powers  of  appointment  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  refused  to 
be  swayed  by  hints,  requests,  or  demands  for  personal  preferment.     But  in 
it  all  he  constantly  maintained  the  attitude  toward  the  preachers  of  a 
father,  and  not'as  a  harsh  arbiter.     His  solicitude  for  the  needs  of  the 
circuit  riders  is  a  recurring  topic  of  his  JOURNAL,  the  occasion  of  many 
of  his  letters,  and  a  constant  theme  of  his  prayers." 

C. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Lile,  student  of  early  American  Methodist  history,  as- 
serts that  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  must  have  been  threatened  in  his  admin- 
istration of  church  affairs  by  the  presence,  attitudes  and  actions  of 
William  Glendenning.     Asbury  may  have  dreaded  erosion  of  support  and 
strength  afforded  by  circuit  riders.     Glendenning  may  have  become  a  burr 
under  his  saddle.     We  have  been  accustomed  to  adoration  of  Asbury  and 
have  been  unwilling  to  look  steadily  at  his  leadership  in  stationing 
preachers  (Conversation  at  Carroll  Home  in  July,  1992,  with  Dr.  Lile). 

Criticism  of  the  Asbury-Glendenning  Relationship 
by  Historian  R.  Kenneth  Lile 
.  A. 

From  the  writings  of  Francis  Asbury,  Dr.  Ken  Lile  has  concluded  that 
Francis  Asbury  felt  threatened  by  the  role  and  thrust  of  the  career  of 
William  Glendenning,  as  it  relates  to  governance  of  early  American 
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Methodism.  Both  men  were  from  the  British  Isles.  The  issue  of  power  of 
Methodist  Bishops  has  not  been  settled  to  the  present  day.  The  power  of 
Bishops  has  been  reduced  on  paper  but  not  in  reality.  (Interview  with  Dr 
Lile  at  Carroll  Household  on  July  7,  1992). 


B. 

Francis  Asbury  must  have  had  the  total  well-being  of  the  newly- 
organized  church  at  heart  in  the  process  of  making  preacher  assignments. 
Making  exceptions  weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the  system. 

Glendenning  distrusted  absolute  powers  and  was  unwilling  to  adjust 
his  attitudes  or  lifestyle  to  fit  needs  of  the  denomination. 


F.     William  Glendenning:     The  Man  As  He  Closed  the  Circuits 

1. 

In  1785  Glendenning  desisted  from  the  traveling  ministry.     He  placed 
his  Methodist  saddlebags  on  the  shelf.     Here  are  brief  glimpses  at  Glen- 
denning the  Walker;  His  Horses  for  the  Itineraries;  Preacher — Some  Obser- 
vations; On  a  Wide  Circuit  Through  the  Colonies;  Saddlebags;  Sustenance — 
Some  Early  Methodist  Society  Rules  and  Membership  Attire;  Slavery  in  the 
Colonies;  The  Heroic  Age  of  American  Methodism;  Glendenning ' s  AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY of  1795;  and  Official  Reasons  for  Glendenning 1 s  Separation  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Miscellaneous;  Epilogue. 


2. 

William  Glendenning:  Walker 


Throughout  recorded  history,  the  exercise  of  walking  by  people  has 
been  widely  practiced  as  a  recreational  and  physical  activity.  Greeks 
walked  from  Athens  to  nearby  towns  for  ceremonies.     Roman  soldiers  marched 
over  the  Roman  Empire.     Jesus  walked  through  ancient  Israel.     Early  En- 
glish literature  seems  to  have  been  written  largely  by  men  who  were  de- 
voted walkers.     William  Wordsworth  was  known  to  walk  twelve  miles  one  way 
to  post  a  letter.     In  New  England  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau  helped  promote  the  tradition  on  our  shores.     Thoreau  has  been 
counted  a  pioneer  environmentalist.     At  least  one  prominent  music  master 
received  inspiration  for  symphonies  as  he  strolled  through  woods  near 
Vienna.     Many  pioneer  Mormons  made  their  way  westward  on  foot  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  Salt  Lake  City.     On  occasion  John  Wesley  and  Charles 
Wesley  walked  to  towns  and  villages;  the  lead  person  was  the  front  man, 
the  other  being  allowed  to  read  and  study  by  following  in  his  trail.  Hymn 
writers  have  used  this  image  in  their  work:     "When  we  walk  with  the  Lord;" 
"We're  Marching  to  Zion."     Prominent  among  our  Presidents  who  maintained 
the  walking  habit  were  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man.    President  George  Bush  has  been  shown  on  national  television  in  jog- 
ging form  with  others.     In  the  Thirties  and  Forties,  when  no  automobile 
was  available,  our  family  walked  to  worship  services  at  Maness  Chapel 
Methodist  Church,  Polk  County,  North  Carolina. 

William  Glendenning  may  have  walked  as  primary  means  of  travel  in 
England  and  Scotland,  on  the  eve  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.     On  cir- 
cuits he  rode  horses  because  of  distances.     In  open  field,  he  recorded 
that  certain  religious  experiences  were  his  lot.     He  must  have  had  a 
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keen  feeling  for  the  out-of-doors.     He  witnesses  considerable  religious 

turmoil  and  doubt.     Nonetheless,  he  had  physical  endurance,   for  he  reache 

the  age  of  69  at  the  time  of  his  death.     At  this  juncture,  conjecture  is 
on  center  stage. 


Source:     "Walking  for  Exercise  and  Pleasure,"  The  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  1986,  U.   S.   Superintendent  of  Print 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.  20001. 

3. 

Glendenning  and  His  Horses  for  Itineraries 

William  Glendenning  and  his  colleagues  in  the  traveling  ministry  use 
horses  for  reaching  the  congregations.     His  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  noted  his  pur- 
chase of  at  least  one  horse.     We  do  not  know  how  many  horses  he  owned  or 
used  in  his  decade  of  service.     On  one  occasion  his  not  having  adequate 
clothing  and  a  horse  was  regarded  as  a  handicap  in  his  pursuit  of  "his 
ministerial  labors." 

On  one  occasion  Glendenning ' s  horse  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
John  Ellis,  then  a  poor  young  man,  who  was  traveling  a  circuit  as  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  without  a  horse.     Later  Ellis  married  a  rich  widow  in 
Gloucester,  Virginia,  and  attended  Conference  at  Petersburg  with  a  chari- 
ot,  four  horses,  and  three  black  servants  and  wife.     Glendenning  wrote  to 
him  several  times  and  spoke  to  Francis  Asbury  about  the  problem.     At  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  Part  Two  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Glendenning  had 
not  been  compensated  for  the  horse. 

4. 

William  Glendenning:  Preacher — Some  Observations 

Glendenning  became  a  preacher  without  the  benefits  of  a  college,  uni 
versity  or  theological  school  education. 

He  began  his  public  speaking  in  the  American  colonies,  according  to 
his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  (Part  One) . 

He  regarded  himself  as  a  circuit-riding  preacher  "ten  or  twelve" 
years,  according  to  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     In  Virginia  he  spoke  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Francis  Asbury. 

In  1791,  before  the  erection  of  Boehm's  Chapel  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
preached  at  the  noted  Boehm  House,  according  to  Henry  Boehm,   in  his  REMIN 
ISCENCES. 

In  1793  he  preached  on  streets  and  other  places,  on  any  particular 
subject   (AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.  49). 

The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  does  not  give  clues  as  to  sermon  preparation  or 
favorite  themes  he  used.     The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  (p.  46)  noted  that  he  had 
gone  from  house  to  house  to  give  notice  of  his  own  appointments  for 
preaching. 

Knowledge  that  he  may  have  preached  in  the  State  House  in  Raleigh  is 
lacking  at  this  manuscript  preparation.     In  his  Raleigh  years  he  printed 
the  Devereux  Jarratt  sermons.     On  one  occasion  he  took  a  route  through 
several  counties,  both  in  Carolina  (presumably  North  Carolina)  and  Virgin 
ia  (AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.  19).     I  find  no  indication  that  he  reached  South 
Carolina . 
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As  there  was  some  opposition  to  his  continued  preaching  in  Methodist 
preaching  places,  he  made  himself  available  for  preaching  in  other  denom- 
inat  ions . 

On  one  occasion  he  addressed  five  hundred  persons  (AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p. 
18).     What  type  of  advance  notice  was  given  for  drawing  power  for  an  audi- 
ence is  unknown. 

The  amount  of  singing  at  his  public  appearances  is  unknown.  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern  opened  in  1789,  after  most  of  Methodist  work  was 
over.     Hymn  books  became  more  available  after  this  publishing  event. 

A  roster  of  exact  stopping/preaching  places  for  Glendenning  has  not 
been  discovered  by  the  author.     Such  a  roster  for  a  circuit  rider  has 
been  included  in  Bailey's  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURFH  IN  THE  TOE 
RIVER  VALLEY  (p.   26),  which  follows: 

The  Route  of  a  Circuit  Rider  on  the  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  Cir- 
cuit for  1814  included  these  stops/preaching  places:     1.  Garland's; 
2.     Baker's;   3.     Wiseman's;  4.     Brown's;  5.     Oboth/Obeth;  6.  Fincher's; 
7.     White's;  8.     Holloway's;   9.     Conley's;  10.     Collier's;  11.  Bethany; 
12.     Winkler's;  13.     Payne's/Pain's;  14.     Vaughan's;  15.     Union;  16.  Prov- 
idence; 17.     Connelly's;  18.     Nebo ;  19.     Nashburn's;  20.     Richard  Byrd's; 
21.       Ebenezer;  22.     Mount  Zion;  23.     Phillips;  24.     Young's.     This  roster 
has  been  provided  from  the  STEWARD'S  BOOK  OF  THE  MORGANTON  CIRCUIT.  These 
places  were  probably  in  these  North  Carolina  counties:     Buncombe,  Yancey, 
McDowell,  Burke,  Alexander,  Watauga,  Mitchell,  Avery  and  Wilkes.     A  roster 
of  stops/preaching  places  for  a  William  Glendenning  circuit  has  not  been 
discovered  for  inclusion  in  this  volume. 

John  Angus  McLeon,   in  FROM  THESE  STONES:  MARS  HILL  COLLEGE—THE  FIRST 
ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  (p.   5)   spoke  of  some  elements  of  the  population  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina  in  these  words:     "...a  more  pitiable  class,  the  'tater 
diggin',  charcoal-burning,    'possum  hunting,    'poor  whites — a  by-product  of 
slavery  in  the  South...."    William  Glendenning  may  have  addressed  these 
kinds  of  citizens  on  his  itineracies  through  several  Southern  states. 

The  early  circuit  riders  generally  preached  every  day  in  the  week, 
except  Monday,  and  this  day  was  occupied  in  writing  letters,  or  in  get- 
ting his  meager  wardrobe  ready  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  (Sweet, 
METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  p.  145). 


Sourdes:     Bailey,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER 

VALLEY,  p.   26;  McLeod,  FROM  THESE  STONES:  MARS  HILL  COLLEGE — 
THE  FIRST  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS,  p.   5;   Sweet,  METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY,  p.  145. 

5. 

Glendenning:     On  a  Wide  Circuit  Through  the  Colonies 

Glendenning  left  us  a  JOURNAL  with  some  specific  records  and  opin- 
ions and  assertions.     There  was  the  interior  Glendenning  about  which  we 
think  and  ponder.     He  joined  a  goodly  company  of  circuit  riders  on  the 
frontier  and  in  the  wilderness  among  strange  people  and  strange  manners 
and  customs. 
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1.  How  far  would  he  travel  in  a  day? 

2.  Was  the  housing  adequate? 

3.  Would  lodging  be  found  by  nightfall? 

4.  Which  great  truths  would  he  share  that  day? 

5.  Would  yesterday's  temptations  arise  today? 

6.  Would  he  be  hit  with  rocks,  sticks,  tomatoes,  slurring  comments? 

7.  Would  snowstorms  render  circuits  impossible? 

8.  Would  God  impart  inspiration  as  he  began  a  discourse? 

9.  Would  his  saddlebag  literature  really  touch  a  human  heart,  a  human 
need? 

10.  Would  he  be     uplifted  by  the  sight  of  a  new  cottage,  a  new  meeting 
house? 

11.  Are  all  of  God's  promises  to  Moses  and  Abraham  and  other  Old  Testa- 
ment figures  really  good  for  the  colonials? 

12.  How  could  anyone  more  mortal  account  for  the  successes  of  George 
Whitef ield? 

13.  Was  the  Psalmist  a  really  good  friend  of  the  Creator? 

14.  Was  a  mess  of  pottage  from  a  Scottish  pot  really  relished  in  hunger- 
ing moments? 

15.  Can  I  get  something  out  of  nostalgia  good  for  this  day? 

16.  How  best  to  stretch  the  salary  for  the  most  good? 

17.  When  would  a  good  horse  become  feeble  and  require  retirement? 

18.  Is  anyone  in  old  Scotland  praying  for  me  and  my  mission  here? 

19.  When  will  another  burning  bush  lift  me  on  my  mission? 

6. 

The  Saddlebags  of  William  Glendenning 

The  stories  circuit  riders  carried  in  saddlebags  on  their  journeys. 
Herein  were  Bibles,  literature  and  personal  effects.     Some  were  used  as 
pillows  at  night  in  the  absence  of  such  comforts. 

The  number  of  saddlebags  Glendenning  owned  and  used  is  unknown. 
There  has  been  no  information  on  the  location  of  his  BIBLE.     Its  where- 
abouts— in  family  hands  or  a  Museum  or  elsewhere — is  unknown.     The  where- 
abouts of  his  personal  copy  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  is  unknown. 

In  recent  years  a  saddlebag  has  been  on  display  at  the  Zebulon  Baird 
Vance  Home  near  Asheville ,  North  Carolina. 

7. 

Glendenning ' s  Sustenance:     Some  Notes 
Introduction 

Following  are  notes  and  observations  on  William  Glendenning ' s  suste- 
nance in  the  American  colonies.     His  sources  of  income  for  support  for  a 
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decade  of  riding  on  circuits  and  subsequent  years  were  the  standard  sal- 
ary, book  sales  and  other  literature,  Methodist  pension,  and  donations 
from  individuals.     In  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  he  referred  to  his  sustenance  as 
"a  passing  support."     In  the  years  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  he  became 
a  landowner  and  slave  holder. 

A.  Sources  of  Income 

(1)  For  several  years  circuit  riders  earned  an  annual  salary  of 
$64.00;   sometimes  this  was  paid  fully  and  on  other  occasions  paid  par- 
tially.    Later  the  salary  was  raised  to  $100.00  annually.     There  are  no 
data  on  any  possible  earning  from  his  preaching  in  churches  beyond  Meth- 
odist chapels  and  churches. 

(2)  Sales    of  Books  and  Other  Literature 

He  sold  his  books  and  books  of  other  authors  and  similar  literature  to 
supplement  his  income.     There  are  discussions  of  these  sales  in  some  of 
his  surviving  letters. 

(3)  A  Methodist  Pension 

In  1790 — five  years  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  circuit  riding  ministry — 
Glendenning  received  a  pension  from  the  Methodist  Funds.     The  duration  of 
this  source  of  income  is  not  clear  (Jacob  S.  Payton,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  Volume  III,  p.  106). 

His  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  gave  no  indication  of  the  cost  of  ship  passage  from 
the  British  Isles  to  Virginia  in  1767. 

B.  Sustenance 

(1)  Lodging 

Glendenning  lodged  in  inns,  taverns,  barns,  the  out-of-doors,  the  homes 
of  individuals.     Several  autobiography  sentences  are  devoted  to  his  cabin 
in  the  woods  and  his  wanderings  in  the  nearby  fields. 

(2)  Foods 

There  are  negligible  commentaries  on  his  dietary  habits  in  the  New  World. 

(3)  Clothing 

James  Line  of  Nutbush  provided  him  good  Riffia  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  a 
new  hat  and  a  pair  of  thread  stockings   (AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.  29). 

Much  of  his  circuit-riding  existence  must  have  been  Spartan. 

The  amount  of  his  earnings  from  sales  of  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  has  not  been 
provided . 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  disposed  of  his  Raleigh  belongings 
by  way  of  his  Will  and  Testament. 

8. 

Early  Methodist  Society  Rules  on  Membership  Attire 

a  . 

John  Wesley  and  his  leaders  devoted  serious  time  to  matters  of  per- 
sonal conduct  and  attire  of  members  in  The  United  Societies.  Something 
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of  the  same  attitude  reached  the  ranks  of  Methodism  in  the  American  col- 
onies. According  to  the  DOCTRINES  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH  no  Society  tickets  for  attendance  at  class  meetings  were  to 
be  given  to  members  of  societies  who  "wore  high  heads,  enormous  bonnets, 
ruffles,  or  rings."  In  1839  Nathan  Bangs  noted  this  part  of  our  Method- 
ist heritage  in  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  Vol.  I,  p.  199  (Connor, 
METHODIST  TRAIL  BLAZER:   PHILIP  GATCH  p.  131). 

b. 

On  January  7,   1785,  Glendenning  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  of  Every  Denomination,  Whether  Calvinists,  Arminians,  Univer- 
salists,  Etc.,   in  which  he  noted  this  sentiment:     "Do  not  too  many  of  you 
countenance  more  than  enough  the  vanities  of  the  world;   it  appears  to  me 
that  numbers  of  you  do  this  when  I  have  seen  you  come  forward  to  the  sa- 
cred desk,  or  pulpit,  with  a  three  cock  hat,  a  powdered  head,  and  ruf- 
fled breast.  0  how  unlike  is  this  to  the  Master  you  profess  to  serve?" 
(Lile,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  p.  38). 

c . 

Reportedly,  Henry  Willis  started  to  wear  a  black  gown  at  St.  George's 
Church  in  1791,  but  the  action  gave  offense  to  some  present  and  he  finally 
discarded  it  (Tees,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA, 
pp.  211,212). 

9. 

Slavery  in  American  Colonies:  Notes 
a . 

Freeborn  Garrettson  noted  slavery  on  the  Roanoke  Circuit  in  his  jour- 
nal, THE  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  MR.   FREEBORN  GARRETTSON,  Philadelphia, 
Parry  Hall,  1791,  page  76  following.     (Richardson,  DARK  SALVATION,  pp.  46 
and  295) .     Glendenning  may  have  had  similar  experiences  in  his  ministry  on 
the  American  scene. 

b. 

In  1986  Dr.  Warren  Thomas  Smith,  professor  of  church  history  at  the 
Interdenominational  Theological  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  the  author 
of  JOHN  WESLEY  AND  SLAVERY,  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  paperback,  160 
pages . 

c. 

More  research — beyond  the  scope  of  this  study — will  be  required  to 
discover  William  Glendenning ' s  approach  to  the  question  of  slavery,  the- 
ater going,  and  other  types  of  colonial  activities. 

Glendenning  delivered  an  opinion  of  Methodists  and  the  question  of 
slavery  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY:     "I  observe  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
cry  against  the  injustice  of  slavery,  yet  both  your  chapels  and  private 
houses  (Methodist)   stand  open  for  those  preachers  in  your  connection  who 
buy,   sell  and  hold  slaves;  and  you  know  that  a  number  of  your  preachers, 
who,  while  single,   travelled,  and  bore  the  most  pointed  testimony  against 
slavery,  yet  now,  being  married  into  slavery,  hold  fast  their  slaves,  and 
reap  the  gain  of  the  oppressed.     These  and  such  like  particularities  and 
inconsistencies  are  some  of  the  causes  why  so  many,   in  Virginia,  have  sep- 
arated from  you; — and  without  an  alteration  in  your  government,  any  divi- 
sions, which  have  already  fallen  out,  are  only  the  first  fruits  of  a  more 
general  harvest  to  come" (AUTOBIOGRAPHY ,  p.  35). 
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Glendenning,   in  his  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  years,  became  a  slave 
holder  and  mentioned  them  in  his  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

d. 

In  1832,  William  Capers  was  approached  at  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Church  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  before  delegates  for  the  office 
of  Bishop.     He  declined,  stating  that  he  was  an  unwilling  slave  holder 
which  would  bar  him  from  holding  the  office;  he  therefore  suggested  the 
name  of  James  0.  Andrew.     Andrew  was  also  a  slave  holder.     Eventually  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  split  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North)  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  over  this  issue. 


Source:     Sweet,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM,  p.   213note) . 

10. 

The  Heroic  Age  of  American  Methodism 
a . 

Church  historian  Ruthellea  Mary  Bibbins,   in  HOW  METHODISM  CAME  (p. 
105),  noted:     "These  young  American  itinerants  were  heroic  men  in  keep- 
ing the  Word  alive  at  this  trying  season  (the  American  Revolution) .  Had 
they  not  been  available  through  Strawbridge ' s  previous  constructive  la- 
bors,  it  is  a  question  if  the  American  church  would  have  survived,  de- 
serted as  it  was  by  the  Wesleyan  preachers."  She  would  have  been  mindful 
that  young  Francis  Asbury  stayed  and  rendered  faithful  service.  William 
Glendenning,  by  becoming  a  Wesleyan  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  the  early  Seventies,  gave  his  steadfast  support  for  a  decade  in  the 
ranks  of  Methodism. 

b. 

Because  of  growth  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Methodist  colonies, 
William  Warren  Sweet  referred  to  the  section  as  "the  cradle  of  American 
Methodism . " 

c . 

Dr.  William  Warren  Sweet  once  wrote:     "Whatever  might  be  said  of 
criticism  of  the  frontier  churches,  this,  too,  can  be  said:    'They  kept 
the  grinding  poverty  and  material  areas  of  the  frontiers  from  wholly 
extinguishing  the  divine  fire  within  his  soul . 1 " (Vernon ,  WILLIAM 
STEVENSON,  RIDING  PREACHER,  p.   66).     Glendenning  was  a  part  of  this  con- 
tribution for  a  decade. 

d. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the 
circuit  riders  in  chronicling  the  American  saga. 

In  1924  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  at  dedication  of  statue  to 
Francis  Asbury  in  the  nation's  capital,  noted  the  work  of  the  pioneer 
circuit  riders. 

In  1966  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  delivered  an  address  on  Method- 
ism as  part  of  the  American  Methodist  Bicentennial  at  Lyric  Theater  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  worshipped  with  Winston  Churchill 
at  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.     Roosevelt  liked  the  Meth- 
odist singing. 
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11. 

Glendenning ' s  Separation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 

The  separation  of  William  Glendenning  from  the  ranks  of  service  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was  due  to  his  disagreement  with 
these  features: 

1.  The  absolute  power  of  the  Bishop 

2.  Deeding  houses  of  worship  to  the  Conference 

3.  His  concern  over  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  problem 
of  party-spirit 

William  Glendenning  did  not  align  himself  with  William  Hammett  or 
James  O'Kelly  as  has  been  reported  by  church  historians.     This  is  true  so 
far  as  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  is  concerned  up  to  the  time  of  1795.     We  do  not 
have  his  affiliations  after  that  time  but  it  appears  that  no  such  affilia- 
tions were  made  by  him  in  later  years. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Lile,  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  provided  the  research  for  these 
statements  of  the  career  of  Glendenning  (Interview  July  7,  1992,   in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina). 
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Pioneer  Camp  Meeting  Songbook 

In  1784  Joshua  Smith's  DIVINE  HYMNS  AND  SPIRITUAL  SONGS  was  presented 
for  public  usage.     Smith,  compiler  and  Baptist  layman,  created  a  popular 
work  that  appeared  in  several  editions.     It  was  the  first  of  the  songsters 
to  contain  folkish  texts.     In  the  1811  edition  there  were  twenty-three 
hymns  of  folkish  nature.     How  many  of  these  were  in  Methodist  hands  and 
how  often  used  by  them  is  unknown .   (Lorenz,  Ellen  Jane,  GLORY,  HALLELUJAH! 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAMP  MEETING  SPIRITUAL,   p.  71). 
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Early  American  Methodist  Societies  and  Preaching  Places:  Notes 

1.  Early  American  Methodism  was  transient. 

2.  In  most  instances,  a  circuit  rider  remained  in  his  appointment  for 
one  year. 

3.  In  his  tenure,  his  junior  preacher  worked  the  other  end  of  his  field 
of  labor. 

4.  The  circuit  rider  could  manage  only  a  few  visits  to  each  preaching 
place  or  society. 

5.  In  most  cases,  circuits  consisted  of  as  many  as  twenty  to  thirty  ap- 
pointments . 

6.  Early  circuits  were  laid  out  by  streams  because  streams  were  the  pri- 
mary method  of  travel.     A  swollen  stream  meant  a  delay. 

7.  In  the  Sixties,   the  author's  grandmother,  Tennessee  Lou  Centhy  Greene 
Fowler,  resident  of  the  Pea  Ridge  Community,  Polk  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  long-time  member  of  Maness  Chapel  Methodist  Church,  noted 
that  pioneering  families  settled  on  streams  for  the  nearness  of  water 
supply  for  family  needs. 

8.  There  was  no  way  to  prepare  a  written  sermon. 

9.  Usually  preaching  was  repetitious,  limited  by  environmental  condi- 
tions and  persistent  need  to  travel. 

10.  By  definition,  early  Societies  were  loose-knit. 

11.  Societies  began  as  informal  gatherings  in  homes  and  were  in  their 
activity  "simple  and  family-like." 

12.  Society  attendants  were  family  members  and  neighbors. 

13.  Activities  included  meeting,  praying,  singing,  sharing  experiences, 
then  parting  for  home. 

14.  No  thought  was  given  to  keeping  a  roll  book  for  posterity. 

15.  Society  hosts  provided  a  house  for  meetings;  when  overcrowding  arose, 
a  house  of  logs  was  erected.     A  temporary  dwelling,  when  decayed, 
could  be  replaced. 

16.  Little  thought  was  given  to  granting  a  deed  to  trustees. 

17.  Arbor-like  locations  were  provided  for  a  monthly  meeting  for  the 
preacher . 

18.  Methodism  was  a  "transient  expression  of  religious  life,  highly  mo- 
bile, extremely  conditional,  without  documentation  or  enduring  mate- 
rial quality." 

Source:     Matthews,     Donald,   "Using  Asbury ' s  JOURNAL  As  a  Primary  Resource," 
SOUTHEASTERN  JURISDICTION  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  PROCEEDINGS,  July, 
1992,  p.  27. 
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The  Preachers'   Fund:  Notes 

A.  English  Methodism 

In  1752,  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  England,   it  was  agreed  that 
the  preachers  should  get  twelve  pounds  a  year  for  necessities. 

In  1763,   in  England,  a  plan  was  drawn  to  provide  for  worn-out  preach- 
ers.    Money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  steward. 

In  1799  "The  Itinerant  Methodist  Preachers'  Annuity"was  created  in 
England . 

B.  American  Methodism 

At  the  Christmas  Conference,   in  1784,  a  regular  plan  was  adopted  for 
the  support  of  the  superannuated  preachers  and  their  widows  and  orphans 
in  America.     Like  the  English  brethren's  name,  the  Preachers'   Fund  came 
into  existence. 

In  1796  Asbury  drew  up  a  plan  of  subscription  for  a  general  fund  to 
support  the  traveling  preachers.     In  1796  the  Articles  were  presented  to 
and  approved  by  members  of  the  General  Conference.     In  1797  the  Charter 
was  approved  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Preachers'   Fund,  also  known  as  the  Pension  Fund,  was  managed  by 
General  Stewards  for  many  years.     James  Kinnear  was  the  General  Steward 
in  Philadelphia. 

After  desisting  from  travels,  Glendenning  was  granted  funds  from  the 
plan,  the  duration  of  which  is  unknown.     After  the  Christmas  Conference, 
Glendenning  contributed  to  the  Preachers'  Fund  but  had  it  rejected  by  au- 
thorities, according  to  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Sources:     Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.  127;  Mitchell, 
"The  Legacy  of  John  Dickins,"  at  North  Carolina  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, July  1990;  Vernon,  Walter  N.,  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE,  Vol.   I,  pp.   38,39,40;  Grissom,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
METHODISM,  p.   65;  Tees,  METHODIST  ORIGINS,  pp.   208ff.;  Potts, 
ed.,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  p.  155note. 

Francis  Asbury  and  Creation  of  the  Mite  Subscription 

In  1816  Francis  Asbury,  as  one  of  his  last  administrative  acts  in 
his  final  year,  created  the  Mite  Subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  preach- 
ers and  their  families  who  were  in  distress.     He  sent  around  a  circular 
which  outlined  the  Mite  Subscription  Plan.     On  one  copy  he  added  a  sup- 
plement in  his  own  handwriting.     Ezra  Squier  Tipple's  FRANCIS  ASBURY  has 
a  facsimile  of  the  first  donations  to  the  Subscription  roster,  "contin- 
ued for  the  year  of  1812."  (Potts,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.   526) . 

Other  Pioneer  Leaders  and  Successors 

a.     Thomas  Webb 

Captain  Thomas  Webb,  Englishman,  pioneered  Methodist  work  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states.     He  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  colorful  leader. 
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In  recent  years  his  resting  place  in  England  and  family  members  and  ties 
have  been  researched  by  scholars. 


Source:     E.   Ralph  Bates , "Captain  Thomas  Webb:  Anglo-American  Methodist 
Hero,"  Published  for  the  World  Methodist  Historical  Society 
(British  Section),  1974,  37  pages. 


b.     Richard  Webster 

Richard  Webster,  a  Robert  Strawbridge  to  the  Christian  Faith,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  preachers  in  Harford  Count',  Maryland,  and  served  Method- 
ism faithfully  for  fifty  years. 


Sources:     Maser,  ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE,  p.  40;  Bibbins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME, 
p.  27. 

c.     Jacob  Toogood 

Baker,   in  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  p.   14,  noted:     "Old  Jacob  Too- 
good  was  a  slave  to  Mr.  Laynard.     He  had  permission  to  preach  to     the  col- 
ored people... his  master  would  frequently  go  to  hear  him."     Toogood  was 
the  first  Negro  preacher  mentioned  in  American  Methodism. 

d.  George  Wells 

George  Wells  was  born  in  Annapolis  in  1765.     He  joined  the  Methodists 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1786.     In  1791  he  preached  in  Annapolis,  Maryland  (Bib- 
bins,  HOW  METHODISM  CAME,  p.  56). 

e.  James  Wilson 

James  Wilson  was  born  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  historically 
recruiting  grounds  for  many  itinerants.     In  1787  he  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  traveling  ministry.     In  October  1793,  at  Churchill,  Queen  Anne's  Coun- 
ty, Maryland,  under  rigors  of  six  years  of  exposure,  his  health  failed  and 
he  died  (Payton,  OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US,  p.  57). 

f.     Frederick  Douglass 

Frederick  Douglass  (1818-1895)  was  born  in  Maryland  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     A  noted  orator,  he  wrote  "three 
unidentical  autobiographies." 


Sources:     Baker,  ed.,  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS;  McFeely,  FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS;  AMERICAN  METHODIST  BICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
SOUVENIR  BOOK. 

g.  E.  Stanley  Jones 

E.  Stanley  Jones  was  converted  to  Christianity  at  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  accepted  a  burial  site  in  the  Bishop's 
Lot,  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  Baltimore.  (Baker,  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS, 
pp.  364,440). 

h.  Peter  Cartwright 

Peter  Cartwright,  circuit  rider  and  exponent  of  "muscular  Christian- 
ity," was  born  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  in  1785,  as  Glendenning ' s 
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Methodist  itineracy  work  was  coming  to  an  end.     He  was  one  of  the  most 
colorful  leaders  of  the  pioneer  era  of  American  Methodism.     In  November 
1812,   in  Tennessee,  he  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Tennessee 
Conference.     His  lengthy  service  was  rendered  mainly  in  Mid-Western 
states.     He  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  divinity  degree.     In  1858 
he  wrote  THE  BACKWOODS  PREACHER:   AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  PETER  CARTWRIGHT 
FOR  MORE  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS  A  PREACHER  IN  THE  BACKWOODS  AND  WESTERN  WILDS 
OF  AMERICA,  edited  by  W.  P.   Strickland,  published  in  London,  317  pages. 
He  stated:     "Only  Heaven  will  determine  which  was  the  most  important  in 
my  earthly  ministry — my  preaching  of  the  distributing  of  books." 


Sources:     ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA:   1960;  Beltz,  R.  A.,  JOHN  WESLEY:  A 
GREAT  MAN;  Veglahn,  Nancy,  PETER  CARTWRIGHT:  PIONEER  CIRCUIT 
RIDER;  Sweet,  W.  W. ,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM,  pp.   176,177;  Carter, 
Cullen  T.,  METHODIST  LEADERS  IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE: 
1812-1962. 


"Through  the  battle,  through  defeat, 
Moving  yet  and  never  stopping, 
Pioneers,  0  Pioneers." 

-Walt  Whitman 


Prayer 

"0  God!   let  not 
That  race  of  Giants  die! 
Give  us  more  men  like  them 
Old-fashioned,  brave, 
True  to  the  truth, 
Man  that  have  made  the  Church 
Mighty  and  glad 
And  joyful  in  the  past." 

Dr.  William  Wallace  Youngson 
SWINGING  PORTALS:  AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 
OF  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITY  IN  OREGON  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE 
ON  THE  WEST,  p.  192. 

Epilogue 

"Church  History  is  the  story  of  how  witnesses  in  every  age  have  spread 
the  Good  News  of  God's  Redeeming  Love  in  Christ  Jesus."     THE  HISTORICAL 
TRAIL,  Frank  Bateman  Stanger,  "A  Giant  Leap  for  Methodism,"  1969,  p.  9. 
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"That  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  tell  of  all  thy 
wondrous  works."     PSALM  26:7. 

"Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book."     EXODUS  17:14  (Cushman,  I  HAVE  A 
STEWARDSHIP,  p.  142). 

"Nothing  earthly    will  cause  me  to  give  up  my  work  in  despair.     I  encour- 
age myself  in  the  Lord  God  and  go  forward."     David  Livingstone  (Cushman, 
I  HAVE  A  STEWARDSHIP,   p.  23). 

"Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  generations;  ask 
thy  Father,  and  He  will  show  thee;  thine  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee." 
"What  hath  God  wrought!"     DEUTERONOMY  32:7;  NUMBERS  23:23. 

"The  Methodists  are  inseparably  intertwined  with  the  history  of  this 
state.... The  pioneer  circuit  rider  provided  the  inspiration  for  the 
succeeding  generations."     Paul  B.  Johnson,   in  Ray  Holder,  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI METHODISTS,  p.  21. 

"Early  Methodist  Circuit  Rider  Visiting  Frontier  Village"  (caption).  "He 
would  marry,  baptize,  bury,  gossip,  and  above  all  preach  the  Good  News  of 
Salvation.     Average  mileage  5  to  7  thousand  per  year."     Inscription  on  a 
painting  at  Historic  St.  George's  United  Methodist  Church  and  Historical 
Center,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  fuller  treatment  of  the  roles  of  episcopal  leaders  in  the  Wesleyan 
Tradition  will  not  concern  us  here.     Mathews's  SET  APART  TO  SERVE  is  a  most 
valuable  recent  resource.     The  appointive  powers  of  the  bishop  and  Glen- 
denning's  opposition  to  it  are  stated  in  this  volume.     The  power  of  appoint- 
ment has  undergone  changes  with  creation  of  cabinet,  input  by  clergy,  con- 
sultations, and  evaluations  of  ministerial  performances. 


PART  THREE:     WILLIAM  GLENDENNING ' S  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  YEARS 


Introduction 

A.  Establishment  of  Wake  County  and  the  City  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

B.  Establishment  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina — Siftings  From  A  Saddlebag 

C.  William  Glendenning:   Roles  As  A  Resident  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

D.  William  Glendenning  Documents 

E.  William  Glendenning ' s  Final  Years  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Introduction 
I. 

William  Glendenning  came  to  the  American  colonies  in  1767  and  began 
public  speaking  about  1772.     From  1775  to  1785  he  traveled  with  the  Meth- 
odist circuit  riders  in  several  colonies.     In  1795  he  prepared  his  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY.    Soon  thereafter  he  became  a  Raleigh  citizen,  took  a  wife,  and 
remained  here  about  twenty  years.     This  marked  the  end  of  his  American 
career.     His  itineracy  with  Methodist  forces  did  not  begin  in  the  British 
Isles  as  supposed  by  some  writers. 

In  Raleigh,  William  Glendenning  performed  several  roles  and  functions: 
a  family  man;  leader  in  civic  duties;  government;  merchant;  slaveholder; 
landowner;  donor  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina; and  founder  of  the 
first  place  of  worship,  Bethel,   in  the  Capital  City.     His  place  in  our  his- 
tory is  secure  and  deserves  greater  recognition.     Recounted  in  this  chapter 
are  his  distinctions  and  legacies  to  later  generations.     Let  the  record 
show  his  good  wprks  and  faithful  heart.     Here  are  devotion  and  dedication 
and  public  service. 

II. 

The  following  documents  pertaining  to  the  career  of  William  Glenden- 
ning are  included:     Bethel  Meeting  House  Conveyance;   Insanity  Case  of 
Glendenning;  and  Several  Letters  of  Glendenning  attached  to  his  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY. 

III. 

Noting  the  Final  Years  of  Glendenning  are  these  items:     Obituary  in 
Raleigh  Newspaper  in  1818;  Death  of  Sarah  Lile  Glendenning  in  1829;  Con- 
jectured Glendenning  Resting  Places;  Characteristics  and  Distinctions  of 
Glendenning;  Nomination  of  Glendenning  as  Distinguished  Citizen  in  Ra- 
leigh Bicentennial  Year  Observance. 

IV. 

"History  is  a  rich  weave  of  many  threads,"  George  Wills  noted  in  THE 
NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  on  June  20,   1991.     Glendenning  is  a  thread  in  the  rich 
texture  of  the  history  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  stemming 
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from  earliest  years.     The  challenge  of  his  leaving  a  place  of  worship 
for  contemporaries  leaves  us  with  the  challenge  of  worship  in  our  times. 

A.     Establishment  of  Wake  County  and  the  City  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Introduction 

Glendenning  devoted  a  decade  to  the  American  Methodist  itineracy 
and  served  and  traveled  in  seven  states  on  the  East  Coast.     There  fol- 
lowed a  short  period  in  Philadelphia  as  published.     He  traveled  to  New 
York  in  1793  and  conferred  with  Bishop  Francis  Asbury.     His  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ended  in  June  1795.     His  exact  dates  of  residence  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, are  uncertain.     His  reasons  for  settling  in  the  "capital  village" 
are  unclear  at  present.     I  see  no  reason  to  believe  he  came  to  Raleigh 
before  publication  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

1.  Wake  County  was  formed  in  1771  from  several  other  counties. 
(Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY:  Volume  I,  Prehistory  to  Cen- 
tennial, p.  85;  Corbitt,  David,  FORMATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COUNTIES;  Lefler,  HISTORY  OF  A  SOUTHERN  STATE:  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, Third  Edition,  p.  259). 

2.  Raleigh,  as  the  "permanent  capital  of  North  Carolina,"  was 
laid  out  in  1792.     It  was  a  planned  City  from  the  beginning. 
(Murray,  WAKE).     Today  Raleigh  remains  the  only  planned  state 
capital  in  the  United  States.     No  other  state  can  claim  a  cap- 
ital that  is  truly  a  composite  of  all  its  citizens  ("The  View 
from  1992,"  RALEIGH  MAGAZINE,  August  1992). 

On  December  31,  1792,  Raleigh  was  officially  established,  the  day  of 
ratification  of  the  act  by  the  General  Assembly  confirming  the  Capital  Es- 
tablishment Commission  proceedings  (Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY,  p.  85). 

In  1800  Raleigh  had  669  citizens  within  its  400  acres  (Murray,  WAKE: 
CAPITAL  COUNTY,  p.  126). 

Raleigh's  First  Church  Building  had  these  trustees:     William  Glenden- 
ning, Neal  Brown,  William  Peck,  Henry  Gorman  and  Oliver  Thomas  (Murray, 
WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY,  p.  175). 

From  1771-1815  Theophilus  Hunter,  Sr.,  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Wake  County  Court  (Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY,  p.  672). 

In  early  years  Raleigh  boasted  an  elite,  an  aristocratic  clique, 
among  whom  the  most  prominent  were  known  as  the  "five  Williams":  William 
Polk,  William  Peck,  William  Peace,  William  Boylan  and  William  Hill  (Tre- 
fousse,  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  p.   20).     I  found  no  reference  to  William  Glenden- 
ning. 
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B.     Establishment  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina — Siftings  From  a  Saddlebag 

Following  are  sketches  of  several  forerunners,  contemporaries,  and  suc- 
cessors of  William  Glendenning.     They  laid  the  foundations  of  contemporary 
North  Carolina  Methodism. 

In  this  brief  study  of  circuit  riders  and  the  early  development  of 
North  Carolina  Methodism,  there  are  three  categories: 

1.  A  brief  roster  of  circuit  riders  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
North  Carolina.     Primarily  these  were  from  Scotland,   Ireland,  Wales,  En- 
gland, Maryland  and  Virginia.     A  representative  from  South  Carolina  came 
upwards  to  the  state:     James  Jenkins. 

2.  A  brief  roster  of  circuit  riders  born  in  North  Carolina  whose 
service  was  primarily  in  the  state  of  their  birth. 

3.  A  brief  roster  of  North  Carolina-born  circuit  riders  who  rendered 
valuable  service  in  church  extension  beyond  the  borders  of  North  Carolina. 
One  writer  terms  men  of  this  class  as  "border  crossers."    Primarily  these 
men  went  to  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  beyond.  One 
noted  leader,  Christopher  Rush,  went  to  several  New  England  states.  In 
total  a  great  many  circuit  riders  crossed  a  great  many  borders  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties. 


1.     Circuit  Riders  from  Beyond  the  Boundaries  of  North  Carolina 


a.     John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley 

John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley  came  to  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  1736 
for  evangelical  work,  especially  among  Indians.     Church  historian  Frank 
Baker  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  two  Wesley  brothers  did 
not  visit  North  Carolina  soil.     In  his  chapter  in  METHODISM  ALIVE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,   in  commemoration  of  the  Carolina  Circuit  Bicentennial  at  Duke 
University  Indoor  Stadium  in  April  1976,  entitled  "The  British  Background 
of  North  Carolina  Methodism,"  p.  2,  he  made  the  following  statement  on  the 
subject:     "In  spite  of  a  tradition  that  Wesley  preached  in  one  of  the  co- 
lonial chapels  in  North  Carolina,  he  never  set  foot  in  the  colony,  though 
he  knew  Charleston,  South  Carolina,   fairly  well." 


Source:     Baker,  METHODISM  ALIVE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  2. 

b.     George  Whitefield 

In  December  1739  George  Whitefield  visited  Bath-Town,  North  Carolina, 
spent  the  night  and  spoke  the  following  day:     "Sent  to  the  minister  of  the 
place,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him  last  night.     Preached  about  noon 
to  nearly  a  hundred  people,  which,  I  found,  was  an  extraordinary  congrega- 
tion, there  being  seldom  more  than  twenty  at  church.     I  felt  the  Divine 
Presence,  and  did  not  spare  to  tell  my  hearers  that  I  thought  God  was  an- 
gry with  them,  because  He  had  sent  a  famine  of  the  Word  among  them  for  a 
long  while,  and  not  given  them  a  teaching  priest.     All  seemed  attentive 
to  what  was  spoken." 

Whitefield  made  other  visits  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  had  cordial 
reception  from  people,  clergy  and  officials.     When  he  preached  in  New 
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Bern  in  1765,  according  to  James  Reed,   "people  came  a  great  many  miles  to 
hear  him."     Royal  Governor  William  Tryon  declared  that  his  sermon  deliv- 
ered in  Wilmington  "would  have  done  him  honour  had  he  delivered  it  at  St. 
James',  allowing  some  little  alteration  of  circumstances  between  a  dis- 
course adapted  for  the  Royal  Chapel  and  the  Court  House  of  Wilmington." 
Whitefield  remained  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of  England  and  made  no  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  new  organization. 

The  lack  of  permanent,  enduring  work  in  the  colony  probably  caused 
Dr.  William  S.   Powell  to  exclude  Whitefield  from  the  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY  in  the  Eighties  and  Nineties. 


Sources:     Stahl,  LEST  WE  FORGET,  p.   5;  Grill,  METHODISM  IN  THE  UPPER  CAPE 
FEAR  VALLEY,  p.   12;  Henry,  Stuart  M. ,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD:  WAY- 
FARING WITNESS,  p.   220;  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD 'S  JOURNAL,   1965,  pp. 
375-377;  Anderson,  J.  Jay,  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS:  FIRST  UNITED  METH- 
ODIST CHURCH,  NORTH  WILKESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.  3. 

c.     Joseph  Pilmoor 

Joseph  Pilmoor  was  born  in  Tadmouth,  England,  on  October  31,  1739. 
His  conversion  was  under  John  Wesley,  who  helped  with  his  education  at 
Kingswood  School.     He  itinerated  for  Wesley  four  years.     Pilmoor  and 
Richard  Boardman  came  to  America  by  Wesley's  appointment.     In  1772  Pil- 
moor made  a  journey  through  Southern  colonies.     Lovely  Lane  Church  in 
Baltimore  and  Monumental  Church  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  are  two  of  con- 
tinuing groups  he  organized. 

In  1772  he  reached  North  Carolina  and  preached  in  Currituck  County. 
This  is  counted  by  some  as  the  first  regular  Methodist  sermon  in  North 
Carolina.     He  was  entertained  by  Colonel  Hallowell  Williams,  a  leading 
Methodist . 

The  North  Carolina  Methodist  Bicentennial  recognized  this  event  on 
September  28,   1972,  at  Currituck  Courthouse.     A  program  follows  this  page. 
Pilmoor 's  picture  was  placed  on  the  cover  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  THE  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA CONFERENCE:  1972. 

Later  Pilmoor  visited  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  and  Charleston.     The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  awarded  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity.    He  left  the  ranks  of  American  Methodism  and  joined  the  Episcopal 
Church.     In  1969  Frederick  E.  Maser  and  Howard  T.  Maag  issued  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR,  which  affords  much  enlightnment  on  developments  in  the 
coastal  states.     In  recent  years  a  family  BIBLE  was  made  available  to 
Pilmoor  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church,  Currituck  County,  North  Carolina. 


Sources:     Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  14,15;  Moore; 

SKETCHES  OF  PIONEERS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA,  p.  40; 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY;  Maser  and  Maag, 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR,  passim;  Stahl,  Louise,  LEST  WE 
FORGET:   SKETCHES  OF  SOME  MAKERS  OF  EARLY  METHODISM  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  p.   6;  JOURNAL  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE:  1972; 
"North  Carolina  Methodist  Bicentennial:  A  Service  of  Celebra- 
tion: 1772-1972." 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  METHODIST  BICENTENNIAL 
Currituck  Courthouse  -  September  28,  1972 

"We  then  set  off  together,  and  a  little  before  noon  (September  28,  1772) 
arrived  at  Currituck  Courthouse  and  as  the  people  gathered  sooner  than  I 
expected  I  began  without  delay,  and  declared  to  Churchmen,  Baptists,  and 
Presbyterians,  'He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,' 
and  God  made  his  word  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  to  pieces." 

— Joseph  Pilmore,  JOURNAL 

In  commemoration  of  the  first  Methodist  sermon  preached  by  one  of  the 
first  British  Methodist  preachers  to  volunteer  for  service  in  America, 
the  public  is  invited  to  the  historic  site  to  celebrate  these  Methodist 
beginnings  in  North  Carolina  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary. 

TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE 

10:30    Historic  Address;  Dr.   Frederick  E.  Maser,  Executive  Secretary, 
World  Methodist  Historical  Society  and  publisher  of  Pilmore 's 
JOURNAL . 

11:30     Recognition  of  Guests;  The  Reverend  Robert  McKenzie,  Superinten- 
dent, Elizabeth  City  District  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

11:45     Report  on  Local  History;  Curtis  Gray,  President,  Currituck  County 
Historical  Association. 

12:15     Dinner  at  Joseph  P.  Knapp  High  School  Gymnasium,  Currituck  Court- 
house . 

1:30    Historic  Address;  Bishop  Herbert  Bell  Shaw,  Presiding  Bishop,  Second 
Episcopal  District,  A.M.E.   Zion  Church,  Wilmington. 

2:30    Report  on  Local  History;  The  Rev.  C.   Franklin  Grill,  Chairman, 
Methodist  Bicentennial  Planning  Committee 

3:00  Adjournment 

This  will  be  a  great  day  for  Methodists  and  history  enthusiasts  as 
we  celebrate  out-of-doors  in  this  lovely  community  beside  Currituck  Sound 
as  the  churchmen  gathered  about  Joseph  Pilmore  two  hundred  years  ago. 

HISTORIC  RALLY  DINNER  PROVIDED  AMPLE  PARKING 


NORTH  CAROLINA  METHODIST  BICENTENNIAL 

P.  0.  Box  401,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.  27874 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  the  Bicentennial  and  the  occasion  we 
celebrate.     Please  list  me  as  a  sponsor  of  the  event  with  my  name  printed 
on  the  back  page  of  the  Program.     Here  is  my  check  for  five  dollars  or 
more  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  celebration.     Thank  you. 

CHECK  $  Enclosed  NAME  


ADDRESS 
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d.     Robert  Williams 

Robert  Williams,  an  Englishman  and  volunteer  to  America,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Methodist  preachers  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.     He  is 
said  to  have  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Norfolk  from  the  steps  of  the 
Court  House  early  in  1772.     Discouraged  by  his  apparent  failure  in  Nor- 
folk, he  soon  passed  over  into  Portsmouth  and  later  moved  to  Petersburg. 
About  1773  he  preached  in  North  Carolina.     In  1774  he  formed  the  Bruns- 
wick Circuit  which  extended  from  Petersburg  to  beyond  the  Roanoke  in 
North  Carolina.     He  sold  some  of  John  Wesley's  sermons  and  other  works. 
He  married,  left  the  itineracy,  and  died  on  September  26,  1775.     It  is 
believed  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Jesse  Lee. 


Sources:     Stahl,  LEST  WE  FORGET,  p.   7;  Sweet,  METHODISM  IN  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY; Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  passim. ;  First 
United  Methodist  Church:   1772-1972;  Baker,  ed. ,  THOSE  INCREDI- 
BLE METHODISTS,  p.   19;  Potts,  ed. ,  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY, 
Vol.   Ill,  p.   36;  Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM, 
p.   104;  Powell,  William  S.,  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BIOGRAPHY,  Volume  4,  p.  44. 

e.     John  King 

John  King  made  a  contribution  to  North  Carolina  Methodism  in  its  for- 
mative years.     Family  tradition  indicates  that  he  was  born  in  1746  in  Lei- 
cestershire, England,  of  well-to-do  parents  who  sent  him  to  Oxford  Univer- 
sity for  training  but  disowned  him  when  he  made  known  his  conversion  to 
Methodism.     One  writer  noted  he  was  converted  by  John  Wesley.     He  preached 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.     In  1773  he  attended  the  First  Conference 
at  St.  George's  Church.     In  1777  he  was  sent  to  the  North  Carolina  Circuit, 
associated  with  John  Dickins ,  Lee  Roy  Cole  and  Edward  Pride.     Dr.  King 
secured  from  Gabriel  Long  almost  300  acres  in  Franklin  County,  which  lay 
north  of  Tar  River  and  on  Fox  Swamp,  and  made  his  home  near  Louisburg.  In 
1774  Sally  Seawell  of  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  became  his  wife.     To  the 
union  were  born  one  daughter  and  five  sons.     Joel  King,  the  oldest  son,  re- 
mained in  Louisburg  where  he  was  postmaster,  a  leading  businessman  and  fi- 
nancier when  banking  was  limited  in  its  practice.     His  outstanding  contri- 
bution was  the  support  he  made  to  Franklin  Academy  and  Louisburg  Female 
Academy,  acting  as  treasurer  before  it  became  Louisburg  College.     He  lived 
in  a  home  in  town  and  sometimes  occupied  the  former  home  of  Major  Green 
Hill.     John  Wesley  King  and  William  Fletcher  King  both  became  Methodist 
preachers.     Thomas  King  and  Benjamin  S.  King  were  young  men  when  their  fa- 
ther died.     Later  the  latter  son  became  a  well-to-do  businessman  in  Ra- 
leigh and  served  as  court  clerk  in  Wake  County. 

In  1780  Dr.   John  King  acquired  by  grant  330  acres  of  land  in  Wake 
County  on  the  north  side  of  Crabtree  Creek  and  both  sides  of  Turkey  Creek. 
In  1792,   640  additional  acres  were  granted  to  King  in  the  same  area.  His 
land  lay  between  the  present  community  of  Leesville  and  Umstead  State  Park 
(Umstead  Park  was  named  for  Governor  William  B.  Umstead  who  served  in  the 
Fifties  and  was  succeeded  at  death  by  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges,  who  had  a 
large  interest  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  in  Wake  County  and  Orange 
County.).     Dr.  King  made  his  home  on  this  new  land  about  1789  and  lived 
his  final  days  preaching  and  practicing  medicine. 
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Bishop  Asbury  regarded  Dr.  King  "very  highly"  and  visited  the  family 
on  January  29,   1789,  before  King  moved  to  Wake  County.     His  next  associa- 
tion with  the  family  appears  on  January  23,  1814,   indicated  thus:  "I 
visited  Sister  King,   the  former  wife  of  John  King,  one  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist preachers."     The  grand  Englishman  died  in  1795,  as  Raleigh  was  be- 
ing founded  and  settled,  and  was  buried  on  his  Wake  County  farm  in  an  un- 
marked grave,   to  our  knowledge.     He  prepared  a  will  early  that  year  and 
probated  in  September,   1795,  which  is  in  the  Wake  County  records.  Docu- 
ments show  that  his  quiet  influence  motivated  three  meeting  houses  to  be 
constructed  within  a  generation  close  to  the  King  homestead.     In  six 
years  he  made  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the  Barton's  Creek  area  of 
Wake  County. 


Sources:     Stahl,  Louise,  LEST  WE  FORGET,  pp.  8,9;  Moore,  PIONEERS  OF  METH- 
ODISM IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA,  p.   51;  Clark,  METHODISM 
IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.   14,17,57,58,65;  Grill,  THE  EARLY 
METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY ,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  12, 
13. 

f .     Thomas  Rankin 

On  July  3,  1775,  Thomas  Rankin,  Scotsman,  crossed  the  Roanoke  River 
and  preached  in  the  state.     This  Scottish  missionary  to  the  New  World 
reached  North  Carolina  three  years  prior  to  Glendenning ' s  arrival. 


Sources:     Twiford,  WITH  A  SINGLE  EYE  TO  HIS  GLORY,  p.   16;  Clark,  METHOD- 
ISM IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  16,17. 

g.     Edward  Dromgoole 

Edward  Dromgoole  (1751-1836)  came  from  near  Sligo,  Ireland,  was 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  became  an  itinerant  preach- 
er in  the  church  in  1774.     He  came  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Straw- 
bridge.     He  attended  the  ChristmasConf erence  in  1784.     In  1776  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Carolina  Circuit.     In  1782  he  returned  to  the  Edenton  area 
to  form  a  new  circuit.     In  1784  he  was  sent  to  the  Mecklenburg  Circuit 
and  then  to  the  Bertie  Circuit.     In  1786  he  retired  from  the  traveling 
ministry.     He  died  in  1835  at  age  84.     A  son  and  grandson  distinguished 
themselves  in  public  service.     Dromgoole 's  PAPERS  are  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Sources:     Taggart,  THE  IRISH  IN  WORLD  METHODISM:  1760-1900,  p.   8;  Clark, 
METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.   16,17;   Sweet,  VIRGINIA 
METHODISM,   frontispiece;  Moore,  SKETCHES  OF  THE  PIONEERS  OF 
METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA,  p.   76;  Stahl,  LEST  WE 
FORGET,  p.   10;  Powell,  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY, 
Vol.  2 

h.     John  Dickins 
a . 

John  Dickins,  native  of  London,  England,  came  to  the  New  World,  be- 
came an  itinerant  preacher,  edited  a  DISCIPLINE,  became  a  Philadelphia 
published,  and  became  a  family  man.     His  place  in  North  Carolina  Method- 
ism is  secure. 

b. 

Asbury  Dickins  (29  July  1780-30  October  1861),  named  for  Francis  As- 
bury, was  the  son  of  John  Dickins  and  Elizabeth  Yancey  Dickins.     He  became 
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a  bookseller,  publisher,  and  government  career  man.     When  John  Dickins 
died  in  1798,  Asbury  Dickins  and  his  mother  carried  on  the  publishing 
business  for  some  months.     In  1800  they  moved  the  book  shop  to  25  North 
Second  Street,  Philadelphia.     In  1801  he  fell  into  trouble  and  fled  to 
England.     He  married  a  Scottish  woman.     He  served  as  chancellor  of  the 
United  States  Consulate  in  London.     Back  in  the  United  States  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department;  other  work  included  chief  clerk  in  the 
State  Department  and  secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1836  in- 
to the  Lincoln  Administration.     Dickins  and  his  wife  were  parents  of  nine 
children.     He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

c . 

Mrs.  Oscar  Penn  Fitzgerald,  nee  Sarah  Banks  of  Enon ,  Alabama,  was 
a  great-niece  of  Mrs.  John  Dickins.     She  married  Fitzgerald  in  1855  and 
as  a  bride  went  with  him  to  California,  where  he  was  sent  as  a  mission- 
ary for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.     Later  he  served  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  California.     In  1890  he  was  elected  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church.     He  died  in  1911. 

Centenary  Church,  San  Francisco,  was  re-named  Fitzgerald  Church  in 
1916;   in  1930  the  property  was  sold  to  Glide  Memorial  Methodist  Church. 


Sources:     Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   139;  Stahl, 
LEST  WE  FORGET,  p.   11;  Powell,  ed.,  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA BIOGRAPHY,  Vol.   2,  pp.   63,64;  Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   13;  Vernon,  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  PUBLISHING 
HOUSE,  Vol.   II,  p.   369;  Correspondence:   Stephen  Yale,  Graduate 
Theological  Union,  2400  Ridge  Road,  Berkeley,  California  94709, 
September  1993. 

i.     George  Shadford 

George  Shadford  was  an  official  appointee  of  John  Wesley  to  the  New 
World.     He  arrived  with  companions  in  June  1773  and  attended  the  noted 
Conference  at  St.   George's  Church,  Philadelphia,   in  July,  1773.  He 
served  circuits  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,   Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.     Due  to  the  Revolution  in  the  American  colonies  his  la- 
bors in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  cut  short.     (Moore,  M.  H., 
SKETCHES  OF  THE  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA, 
p.   56ff.;  Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.  41). 

John  Wesley,  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  George  Shadford  for  the 
American  circuit,  wrote  the  following:     "I  let  you  loose,  on  the  great 
continent  of  America.     Publish  your  message  in  the  open  face  of  the  sun." 
(Harrell,  Costen  J.,  CHRISTIAN  AFFIRMATIONS,  front). 

The  village  of  Scotter,  half-way  between  Gainsborough  and  Scun- 
thorpe,  is  in  England,  the  birthplace  of  Shadford.     Scholars  have  deter- 
mined that  John  Wesley  preached  at  this  locality  nine  times  (Leary  and 
Vickers,  A  METHODIST  GUIDE  TO  LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  EAST  ANGLIA,  p.  5). 

j .     Francis  Poythress 

Francis  Poythress,  a  native  of  Virginia,   inherited  a  large  estate 
from  his  father.     In  1776  he  was  admitted  to  the  Conference  on  trial  and 
appointed  with  others  to  the  Carolina  Circuit.     He  served  on  various  cir- 
cuits in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.     In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  Balti- 
more.    In  1796,   in  the  absence  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  he  presided  at 
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Masterson's  Station,  in  Kentucky.  In  1800  he  became  a  Presiding  Elder  in 
North  Carolina.     In  1810  Asbury  saw  him  in  Kentucky,  and  he  died  in  1818. 


Sources:     Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  48,49;  Moore, 
SKETCHES  OF  THE  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 
VIRGINIA,  p.   83;   Short,  Harry  R. ,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  UNITED 
METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  KENTUCKY:   1790-1970— AN  ENDLESS  LINE  OF 
SPLENDOR,   p.  2). 

k.     Freeborn  Garrettson 

Freeborn  Garrettson,  prominent  Methodist  leader  in  the  formative  years, 
was  born  in  Maryland,  on  August  15,  1752,   five  years  after  the  birth  of 
Glendenning.     In  1775  he  was  converted  to  the  Faith  and  joined  the  Confer- 
ence,  the  same  year  as  Glendenning.     He  died  in  New  York  City  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1827,  after  fifty-two  years  in  the  active,  itinerant  ministry.  He 
married  Catharine  Livingston,  daughter  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston.  We 
have  seen  the  Garrettson  residence  in  Rhinebeck,  New  York.     Freeborn  Gar- 
rettson and  his  wife  are  buried  at  Rhinebeck,   site  noted  by  an  official 
Historic  Sites  Marker. 

In  1777  Garrettson  came  to  North  Carolina  to  travel  on  the  Roanoke 
Circuit  and  "was  sweetly  drawn  out  in  the  glorious  work."     In  1791  he  was 
assigned  to  a  circuit  which  covered  almost  half  of  what  is  now  New  York 
state . 

William  Ralph  Ward,  Jr.,  historian  of  New  York  Methodism,  wrote: 
"Garrettson  was  a  strong  and  forceful  preacher,  a  wise  counselor,  and 
solid  administrator.  He  had  a  passionate  devotion  to  his  country  and 
was  ever  jealous  for  the  growth  of  Methodism.  New  York  Methodists  must 
ever  remain  grateful  that  his  major  appointments  were  directed  toward 
extending  the  church  in  his  wife's  home  state." 

Garrettson  prepared  the  following  statement  on  North  Carolina  and 
slavery:     "In  September  I  went  to  North  Carolina,   to  travel  Roanoak  cir- 
cuit and  was  sweetly  drawn  out  in  the  glorious  work,  though  my  exercises 
were  very  great  particularly  respecting  the  slavery,  and  hard  usage  of 
the  poor  afflicted  negroes.     Many  times  did  my  heart  ache  on  their  ac- 
count, and  many  tears  run  down  my  cheeks,  both  in  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
while  exhibiting  a  crucified  Jesus  to  their  view;  and  I  bless  God  that 
my  labors  were  not  in  vain  among  them.     I  endeavored  frequently  to  incul- 
cate the  doctrine  of  freedom  in  a  private  way,  and  this  procured  me  the 
ill  will  of  some,  who  were  in  that  unmerciful  practice.     I  would  often 
set  apart  times  to  preach  to  the  blacks,  and  adapt  my  discourse  to  them 
alone;  and  precious  moments  have  I  had.     While  many  of  their  sable  faces 
were  bedewed  with  tears,  their  withered  hands  of  faith  were  stretched  out, 
and  their  precious  souls  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.     The  suffer- 
ing of  those  poor  outcasts  of  men,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  drove  them 
near  to  the  Lord,  and  many  of  them  were  amazingly  happy." 


Sources:     Ward,  FAITH  IN  ACTION,  p.   13;  Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   64;  Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERI- 
TAGE, p.  83;  Maser,  METHODISM  IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA:  1771- 
1969,  pp.   24,25;  Twiford,  Ethel,  ed.,  WITH  A  SINGLE  EYE  TO  HIS 
GLORY,  p.   79;  METHODIST  HISTORY,  April  1993,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  3, 
p.   193;  Richardson,  Harry  V.,  DARK  SALVATION:  THE  STORY  OF 
METHODISM  AS  IT  DEVELOPED  AMONG  BLACKS  IN  AMERICA,  p.  46. 
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1.     William  Glendenning 

In  1778  William  Glendenning,   in  his  thirty-first  year,  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  veteran  circuit  rider  in  the  American  Methodist  ranks,  began 
itinerating  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.     In  the  itinerant  years  we  believe 
he  did  not  reach  our  Coastal  Plains  nor  the  mountain  regions. 

Glendenning  had  been  preceded  in  North  Carolina  as  records  show  by 
these  men:  George  Whitefield,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Robert  Williams,  Thomas 
Rankin,  George  Shadford,   Isham  Tatum,  Edward  Dromgoole,  Francis  Poy- 
thress,  John  King,  John  Dickins,  Freeborn  Garrettson  and  Leroy  Cole. 

In  1778  Glendenning  was  in  charge  of  Roanoke  Circuit;  Leroy  Cole  was 
in  charge  of  Tar  River  Circuit;  and  James  O'Kelly,  "surely  of  Irish  back- 
ground," in  charge  of  New  Hope  Circuit.  Glendenning  was  the  twelfth  reg- 
ular Methodist  circuit  rider  in  our  midst. 

Eventually  Glendenning  spent  more  time  in  the  state  than  in  any  oth- 
er of  the  seven  states  mentioned  in  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  chapel,  "Bethel,"  a  log  meeting  house  he  founded  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,   in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  probably  was  the  only 
one  he  established  in  the  New  World. 

One  scholar  asserts  that  Glendenning  and  Jesse  Lee  met  each  other  in 
North  Carolina.  Lee  moved  to  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  to  care  for  a  wid- 
owed relative. 

He  was  appointed  a  class  leader  by  Glendenning  and  began  to  hold 
meetings  in  the  neighborhood.     To  replace  John  Dickins  for  a  few  weeks 
on  the  Roanoke  Circuit,  he  began  his  work  as  a  traveling  preacher. 


Sources:     Tees,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA; 

Powell,  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY,  Vol.  4,  p.  44; 
Grill,  METHODISM  IN  THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY;  Ingram,  METHOD- 
ISM ALIVE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapter  One. 

m.     Thomas  Coke 

Thomas  Coke,  native  of  Wales,  was  the  first  Bishop  of  American  Meth- 
odism by  choice  of  John  Wesley.     On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  traveled 
and  preached  in  North  Carolina.     Sometimes  he  spoke  in  Anglican  churches. 
In  April  1785  he  was  present  at  the  Annual  Conference  at  the  home  of 
Green  Hill  near  Louisburg.     His  imprint  on  early  North  Carolina  Methodism 
was  less  significant  than  that  of  Francis  Asbury. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Volume  One;  Vickers, 
THOMAS  COKE:  APOSTLE  OF  METHODISM;  Walser,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MISCELLANY;  Moore,  SKETCHES  OF  THE  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA,  p.  136;  Clark,  METHODISM  IN 
WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  15,19,20,23,24,27,47,58. 

n.     Andrew  Yeargan 

In  1779  Andrew  Yeargan,  native  of  Wales,  served  on  the  Tar  River  Cir- 
cuit, North  Carolina.     He  located  and  settled  in  Newberry  County,  South 
Carolina,  as  a  local  preacher  soon  after  1790.     There  were  eleven  chil- 
dren in  the  family.     The  Reverend  John  Yeargan  was  a  prominent  local 
preacher  in  South  Carolina.     In  1799  Tranquil  Church  near  Joanna,  South 
Carolina,  was  organized,  outgrowth  of  Yeargan's  labors. 
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It  is  believed  that  Yeargan  formed  the  Yadkin  Circuit.     Some  assert 
that  he  crossed  over  the  mountain  and  visited  settlements  on  the  Holston. 
A  Holston  Circuit  was  formed  in  1783. 

South  Carolina  Methodist  historian  A.  V.  Huff,  Jr.,  asserts  that 
Yeargan  had  perhaps  built  the  first  Methodist  chapel  in  Virginia. 


Sources:     Clark,   THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.   3;  Huff, 

UNITED  METHODIST  MINISTERS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  p.  358;  Bailey 
and  Shuman,  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER 
VALLEY,   p.  16. 

o.     Francis  Asbury 

Francis  Asbury  came  to  the  New  World  for  evangelism  in  1771.  He 
traveled  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

In  1780  he  made  the  initial  visit  to  North  Carolina.     In  all  he 
made  seventy-two  visits  to  the  state.     The  final  visit  was  in  1816,  the 
year  of  his  death.     In  1800  he  preached  in  Raleigh,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Methodist  preachers  for  that  distinction.     Several  North  Carolina 
churches,  including  one  in  Raleigh,  bear  his  name. 

It  is  believed  that  Asbury  and  a  traveling  companion  passed  through 
Lake  Junaluska  about  1810. 

In  1958  Clark  and  J.  Manning  Potts  edited  and  made  available  THE 
JOURNAL  And  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Three  Volumes. 

In  1964  Grady  L.  E.  Carroll  was  the  compiler  of  FRANCIS  ASBURY  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,   in  one  volume  for  convenience  in  reading  and  study. 

There  are  currently  thirteen  biographies  of  the  pioneer  churchman. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY;  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS 
ASBURY;  Carroll,  FRANCIS  ASBURY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1964. 

p.     Bennett  Kendrick 

Bennett  Kendrick,  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia,  became  a 
Methodist  preacher  in  1799.     He  rendered  service  in  the  Carolinas.  In 
1801  and  1802  he  was  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;   in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,   in  1803-1804;   in  Columbia  in  1805;  and  Wilmington  in  1806.  He 
became  Presiding  Elder  in  Camden  in  1807.     He  died  on  April  5,  1807,  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  Conference.     Church  historian  W.  L.  Grissom 
noted:     "His  whole  body  seemed  to  preach,  and  every  motion  was  a  grace." 


Sources:     Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   224;  Betts, 
A.  D.,  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,  p.   171;  Holden, 
J.M.M.,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  p.  76. 

q.     Bennett  Taylor  Blake 

Bennett  Taylor  Blake  was  born  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  on 
January  3,  1800,  when  Glendenning  was  already  a  Raleigh  resident.     He  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  1826  and  an  elder  in  1828.     He  served  Raleigh  Meth- 
odism in  1827,  1831,  1833,  1837,  1840  and  other  years.     He  helped  found 
Raleigh  Female  Seminary  on  Hillsborough  Street  and  served  as  principal 
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for  a  time.     He  was  a  delegate  to  General  Conference  of  the  church  in 
1832  and  1844  and  attended  the  Louisville  Convention  which  organized 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,   in  1845.     Nathaniel  Oliver  Blake, 
his  brother,  was  a  Methodist  preacher  and  newspaperman  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.     Blake  died  May  28,  1-82,  with  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Church 
Cemetery  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina.     His  MEMOIR  has  been  printed  in 
the  JOURNAL  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE:  1882. 


Sources:     Mitchell,  Vivian  P.,  PIONEER  METHODIST  PREACHERS,  pp.  5-7; 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE:  1882. 

r.     James  Jenkins 

James  Jenkins  was  born  in  Marion  County,  South  Carolina,   in  1764. 
In  1792  Jenkins  and  Coleman  Carlisle  were  admitted  into  the  Methodist 
Conference.     In  1794  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Francis  Asbury.     In  1795 
he  was  appointed  to  Edisto  Circuit,  which  included  parts  of  Fairfield, 
Newberry,  Chester  and  Union  counties.     In  1801  he  became  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  whole  state.     In  1808  he  spoke  in  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina,  from 
which  speaking  sprang  First  Methodist  Church,  Winnsboro.     Wallaceville , 
in  Fairfield  County,   is  the  birthplace  of  the  author.     He  attended  the 
General  Conference  of  1804.     He  superannuated  in  1805  and  located  in 
1806.     On  June  24,  1847,  Jenkins  died,  with  interment  at  Old  Quaker  Ceme- 
tery, Camden,  South  Carolina. 

James  Jenkins  made  a  goodly  contribution  to  North  Carolina  Methodism 
in  its  formative  years.     He  served  the  Bladen  Circuit.     He  raised  four 
new  societies  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.     He  encouraged  and  worked  in  camp 
meetings.     His  nickname  was  "Thundering  Jimmy."    He  left  an  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
one  of  the  earliest  records  from  preachers  who  served  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Carolinas. 


Sources:     Holden,  J.M.M.,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  pp. 

63,65,67,73,107,144,145,174,175;  Way,  Mrs.  George  K. ,  A  HISTORY 
OF  THE  WINNSBORO  FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH:  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
YEARS:     1808-1958,  pp.  11-13. 

s.     Lee  Roy  Cole 

Lee  Roy  Cole  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  June  5,  1749.     George  Shad- 
ford,  English  evangelist,  licensed  him  to  preach.     In  1784  he  was  or- 
dained at  the  Christmas  Conference.     In  1785  he  was  suspended  from  work. 
Later  he  was  re-instated  and  became  elder  over  New  Bern,  New  River,  Wil- 
mington, and  Antigua.     Health  failed  and  he  retired  from  the  itineracy. 
From  1808  to  1814  he  served  in  Kentucky  as  a  local  preacher.     He  died  on 
February  6,  1830  (Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  62, 
63). 

t .     Enoch  George 

Enoch  George,  Bishop  of  the  Church,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Virginia,   1767  or  1768  and  brought  up  in  White  Marsh  Church.     His  family 
belonged  to  the  Planter  Class  and  were  not  prosperous.     In  1780  he  joined 
the  Virginia  Conference  and  was  appointed  Junior  Preacher  on  the  Pamlico 
Circuit.     He  remained  in  North  Carolina  ten  years.     Later  he  served  as 
Presiding  Elder  in  South  Carolina  and  in  Baltimore.     He  was  elected  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  in  1816  and  died  in  1832. 
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Sources:     Stevenson,  NATIVES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NECK  OF  VIRGINIA  IN  THE 

METHODIST  MINISTRY,   p.   7;  Leete,  METHODIST  BISHOPS:  PERSONAL 
NOTES  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY,   p.  74. 

u.     Jesse  Lee 

Jesse  Lee  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1758  and  died  in  1816.     He  served 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  as  a  circuit  rider,  pioneer 
historian  and  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  circuit  riders  to  preach  in  Wake  County, 
North  Carolina.     Raleigh  was  laid  out  in  1792. 

At  twenty-two  Jesse  Lee  was  drafted  into  the  militia    and  assigned 
to  army  unit  camped  in  Wake  County  in  summer  1780.     He  turned  the  occa- 
sion into  a  preaching  service  in  a  local  tavern.     The  camp  was  close  to 
Mr.  Thomas's  Tavern... a  few  miles  from  the  site  of  what  was  afterwards 
the  seat  of  government  of  North  Carolina.     He  was  placed  under  guard 
for  being  unwilling  to  bear  arms,  a  pacifist.     He  served  as  a  sergeant 
of  the  pioneers   (engineers)   for  a  few  months  until  discharge.     In  1811 
and  1816  he  attended  sessions  of  the  Virginia  Conference  which  convened 
in  Raleigh,  under  leadership  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury. 

He  introduced  Methodism  into  Florida. 

He  helped  introduce  Methodism  into  New  England,   including  Boston. 

In  historic  succession  to  the  pioneers,  there  must  have  been  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Methodist  Church  who  served  as  chaplains  at  Camp  Bland- 
ing,  Florida,  as  the  author  received  Infantry  Replacement  Training  at  the 
I.R.T.  Center  in  November  1944  through  February  1945,  preparatory  to  be- 
ing sent  overseas  to  France  and  Germany  in  the  Spring,  1945. 

Minton  Thrift  edited  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REV.  JESSE  LEE. 


Sources:     Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  pp.  266,351;  Stahl, 
LEST  WE  FORGET,  p.   14;  Temple,  FLORIDA  FLAME,  pp.  21,23; 
Powell,  ed.,  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY,  Vol.  IV; 
Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,  p.   156;  Jerry  0. 
Cook,  ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES,  Chapter  One;  Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL 
COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  68,69. 

v.     Daniel  Asbury 

Daniel  Asbury  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  February  18,  1762.     In  1786 
he  joined  the  Methodist  Conference.     In  1787  he  was  assigned  to  the  Hali- 
fax Circuit.     In  1788  he  served  on  the  French  Broad  Circuit.     In  1790  he 
formed  the  Lincoln  Circuit.     He  married  Nancy  Terrell.     He  retired  from 
the  Sugar  Creek  Circuit  in  1824  and  died  in  1825.     The  Elmer  T.  Clark 
claim  that  Daniel  Asbury  was  unrelated  to  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  has  been 
disputed  by  a  man  bearing  the  name  Asbury.     He  served  many    years  under 
Bishop  Asbury  (Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   28;  Stahl, 
LEST  WE  FORGET,  pp.  18-20). 

w.     Jeremiah  Norman 

In  1792  Jeremiah  Norman  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  He  was  an  itinerant  in  Vir- 
ginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.     He  served  two  years  beyond  the  Blue 
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Ridge  and  served  on  the  Pamlico  Circuit.     In  South  Carolina,  he  served 
with  Moses  Black  on  the  Broad  River  Circuit.     He  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
many  pioneer  homes.     He  conducted  some  singing  schools.     He  hunted  and 
had  a  "great  propensity  to  gunnery."     On  the  Bladen  Circuit  he  was  as- 
sisted by  John  Campbell  and  Hanover  Donnan .     He  made  friends  in  Bruns- 
wick, including  the  families  of  Gause ,  Bellune,  Rouck,  Wingate  and  Smith. 
Bishop  Asbury,  Jesse  Lee,  Nicholas  Snethen,  and  Richard  Whatcoat  offered 
encouragement.     In  1797  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  church.     He  kept 
a  detailed  DIARY  from  1793  to  1801  in  which  he  noted  aches  and  pains  of 
travel,  arguments  with  Calvinists,  love  of  teaching  music,  and  worthi- 
ness of  some  new  members. 

W.  W.   Sweet  does  not  take  account  of  Jeremiah  Norman's  career  in 
his  book,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM.     Moore,   in  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA,  also  omits  thie  pioneer  circuit  rider.     I  have 
placed  him  in  this  section  of  the  book  because  of  his  connection  with 
Methodism  in  Virginia. 


Sources:     Calhoun,  RELIGION  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, p.   59ff.;  Holden,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA 
CRESCENT,  PP.   68,69,73;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY, 
Vol.   II,  p.  211). 

x.     Hope  Hull 

Hope  Hull  was  born  in  Maryland,   in  1763.     In  1785  he  attended  the 
Annual  Conference  of  Methodist  leaders  at  Green  Hill's  home,  near  Louis- 
burg,  North  Carolina,  where  he  joined  the  Conference.     He  organized  the 
Society  at  Mount  Zion,  near  Mt .  Gilead,  Montgomery  County,  North  Carolina, 
where  camp  meetings  were  held  annually  for  fifty  years.     Later,  in  Georgia, 
he  established  Washington  Academy,  the  forerunner  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.     He  served  as  a  Trustee  and  as  Acting  President.     A  son  served  as 
Trustee  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  (Clark, 
METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,   pp.  27,28). 

y.     Jesse  Walker 

Jesse  Walker  was  born  in  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,   in  1766,  one 
year  before  William  Glendenning  came  to  the  New  World.     In  1789  he  moved 
to  North  Carolina.     In  1796  the  Walker  Family  moved  to  Tennessee.  He 
served  on  the  Illinois  Circuit,  the  Missouri  District,  on  the  Chicago 
Mission  and  at  St.  Louis.     He  was  distinguished  for  his  long  years  of 
service  as  a  circuit  rider.     He  died  at  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  in  1834. 
In  1850  his  body  was  re-interred  at  Plainfield,  Illinois.     In  1969  the 
author  obtained  a  copy  of  A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS—JESSE  WALKER:  "The 
Daniel  Boone  of  Methodism"  by  Aimer  Pennewell,  Parthenon  Press,  Nash- 
ville,  from  his  widow.     This  has  been  my  source. 

z.     James  Patterson 

James  Patterson  was  born  near  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  in  1773, 
and  died  in  Iredell  County,  North  Carolina,  July  1,  1858.     In  January 
1795  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  Connection  with  ordinations  fol- 
lowing in  two  years.     He  rendered  service  in  Anson  and  Little  Pee  Dee, 
Burke,  Pamlico,  Salisbury,  Franklin,  and  other  points.     He  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  Conference  of  1820.     In  1856  he  prepared  a  biographical 
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sketch  for  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE.     Bishop  Matthew  Simpson 
credited  Patterson  with  being  instrumental  in  healing  the  division  in  the 
church  caused  gy  the  James  O'Kelly  schism  (Mitchell,  PIONEER  METHODIST 
PREACHERS:   CHARTER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE:  February 
1837,  p.  44). 

aa.  Thomas  Ware 

Thomas  Ware  was  a  pioneer  circuit  rider  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
In  1790  he  served  circuits  from  "Burlington  to  Cape  Hatteras  and  from  be- 
low Wilmington  to  some  distance  in  Virginia."     Earlier  he  had  been  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Christmas  Conference.     On  occasion  he  was  a  riding  com- 
panion of  Francis  Asbury.     He  kept  a  JOURNAL  and  gave  valuable  data  on  the 
Christmas  Conference. 


Source:     Muse,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS  IN  THE  PORT  OF  BEAUFORT  AND  A 
COLLECTION  OF  MEMORIES,  p.  21. 

2.     Native  North  Carolinians  Who  Became  Circuit  Riders 
Serving  Primarily  in  North  Carolina 

Following  are  brief  thumbnail  sketches  of  selected  North  Carolinians 
who  became  circuit  riders  and  local  preachers  in  pioneer  days  and  succeed- 
ing decades:     John  Ahair;  Beverly  Allen;  Jonathan  Bird;  Stephen  Brooks; 
Philip  Bruce;  Samuel  Edney;  John  Finger;  Green  Hill;  William  McGee  Ken- 
nedy; Hazekiah  Gilbert  Leigh;  John  McGee;  William  Ormond;  Sihon  Smith; 
Isham  Tatum;  Richard  Whitaker. 

a.     John  Ahair 

John  Ahair,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  became  a  circuit  rider.  In 
1791  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  ranks  of  American  Methodism.  Jona- 
than Bird  served  on  the  Bladen  Circuit  in  North  Carolina  and  was  followed 
by  John  Adair.     In  1793  Ahair  was  received  into  full  connection.     In  1794 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  church.     He  was  regarded  as  meek  of  spirit 
and  a  zealous  man.     He  was  weak  in  body  but  strong  in  faith  and  love.  He 
traveled  about  three  years  and  died  in  November  1794,  at  about  age  26. 


Sources:     Lee,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.  225;  Holden,  HEARTEN- 
ING HERITAGE,  p.   62;   Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  METHOD- 
ISM, p.   219;  Schell,  METHODIST  HISTORY,  1964. 

b.     Beverly  Allen 

Beverly  Allen  was  a  pioneer  leader  in  North  Carolina  Methodism.  In 
1783  he  introduced  Methodism  into  Salisbury  and  a  circuit  was  formed  with 
thirty  members.     In  1784,  at  the  Christmas  Conference  in  Baltimore,  he  was 
ordained  for  the  ministry.     In  1785  Allen  was  appointed  to  Georgia  but 
failed  to  get  there.     He  wrote  to  John  Wesley  that  it  was  too  late  to  go 
to  Georgia  that  year.     He  served  on  the  Wilmington  Circuit.     In  the  summer 
of  1785  he  evengelized  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  fall  he  went  to  Cain- 
hoy  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.     In  1786  he  was  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Santee  and  Pee  Dee  Circuits.     In  1787  he  became  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Georgia  Circuits.     In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  Edisto  Island.     In  Augusta, 
Georgia,  he  got  into  serious  trouble,   fled  from  justice  in  Tennessee,  where 
he  became  a  Universalist .     Writers  note  he  fell  into  apostacy.     I  have  been 
unable  to  determine  if  he  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina. 
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Sources:     Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  98,122, 
123,175,216,242;  Murray,  WAKE:   CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, p.   97;  Medley,  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANSON  COUNTY,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA; Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  26.27; 
Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  pp.   367 , 458 , 481n , 
486n. ,487,500,506,509;  Vol.   II,  p.  4. 

c.     Jonathan  Bird 

Jonathan  Bird  was  born  in  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,   1764,   son  of  Benjamin  Bird,  the  son  being  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  circuit  riders  from  the  state.     Bird  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
1789.     He  served  Roanoke,  Bladen,  Guilford,  Caswell,  Anson,  Tar  River 
and  Contentney  in  North  Carolina.     He  served  two  years  in  Holston.  He 
settled  in  McDowell  County  near  his  father.     Holden  in  HEARTENING  HERI- 
TAGE listed  his  ordinations  and  location.     He  served  until  health  failed. 
He  died  on  July  12,  1848,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.     The  Reverend  John 
W.  Bird,  late  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,   in  1905,  was  the  grandson  of  Jonathan  Bird. 


Sources:     Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  218; 

Holden,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  pp.  61, 
62,73. 

d.     Stephen  Brooks 

Stephen  Brooks  was  born  on  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Carolina,  on  Febru- 
ary 18,   1764,  and  was  reared  in  Hyde  County  near  Lake  Mattamuskeet .  In 
1789  he  was  admitted  into  the  Conference  and  sent  with  Francis  Asbury 
to  Kentucky.     He  died  in  1855  (Grissom  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  p.  163). 

e.     Philip  Bruce 

Philip  Bruce  was  born  near  King's  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  on  Decem- 
ber 25,   1755,  one  of  the  earliest  North  Carolinians  to  become  a  circuit 
rider.     In  1780,  when  Francis  Asbury  made  his  initial  visit  to  North  Car- 
olina, Bruce  was  already  serving  in  the  ranks.     He  assisted  in  the  con- 
version of  his  parents  to  the  Christian  Faith;  the  family  descended  from 
French  Huguenots.     He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  re- 
portedly as  a  sort  of  chaplain  in  the  conflict,  probably  one  of  our  earli- 
est chaplains.     Betty  Simmons  Carroll,  wife  of  the  author,  served  in  the 
King's  Mountain  Elementary  School  after  graduation  from  Greensboro  Col- 
lege.    One  report  noted  he  entered  the  Methodist  connection  in  1781.  In 
the  American  Revolution  Philip  Bruce  and  James  O'Kelly  began  a  society 
near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  which  did  not  survive.     In  November  1793 
he  served  as  Presiding  Elder  on  the  Northern  Virginia  District.     He  also 
served  posts  in  South  Carolina  Methodism.     He  never  married,  after  con- 
sulting Francis  Asbury  on  the  matter.     He  superannuated  in  1817  and  died 
at  the  home  of  his  brother  in  Giles  County,  Tennessee,  on  May  10,  1826. 
Church  historian  Chreiztberg  noted:     "For  thirty-six  years  Philip  Bruce 
stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  itineracy."     Church  historian  W.  L.  Gris- 
som noted:     "He  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  a  great  preacher."  He 
laid  hands  on  head  of  Bishop  William  McKendree  at  the  episcopal  leader's 
ordination  in  May,  1808.     He  served  St.  George's  Church. 
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Sources:     Betts,  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,  pp.   70,84;  Holden, 
Mrs.   J.M.M.,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,   p.  55; 
Clark,  ed.,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vols.   I  and  II, 
passim. ;  Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,  pp.  79, 
80,81,82;   Schell,  METHODIST  HISTORY  Roster  of  Preachers  (1964); 
Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  pp.   151,155,351;  Cliffe, 
THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.   86.  . 

f.     William  J.    ("Billie")  Duke 

William  J.   "Billie"  Duke,  hell-and-brimstone  circuit  rider,  served 
North  Carolina  Methodism  well.     William  Duke  was  the  eldest  of  ten  chil- 
dren of  Taylor  Duke  and  brother  of  Washington  Duke,  seventeen  years  the 
senior  of  Washington  Duke.     "Uncle  Billy"  was  a  leader  in  Bahama  Method- 
ism.    He  was  born  in  1803.     Duke  was  an  exhorter  or  lay  preacher.  He 
helped  found  Mt .  Hebron  Church,  which  cost  him  $100.00  to  build.     He  was 
a  member  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  United  Methodist 
Church,   founded  in  1860.     He  rode  a  circuit  around  Durham  County. 


Source:     Harris  and  Mallard,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MT.  BETHEL  UNITED  METHOD- 
IST CHURCH:  1740-1989,  p.  29. 

g.     Samuel  Edney 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Edney  was  born  in  Pasquotank  County,  North  Caro- 
lina,  in  1768,   the  year  after  William  Glendenning  came  to  the  New  World. 
In  1790  he  received  license  to  preach  and  exhort.     In  1793  he  married 
Eleanor  Mills,  daughter  of  William  Mills.     They  were  parents  of  twelve 
children.     William  Mills  is  associated  with  Mill  Spring,  Polk  County, 
North  Carolina.     In  1813  Edney  was  ordained  elder  by  Francis  Asbury  on 
one  of  his  final  trips  through  North  Carolina.     About  1798  he  possibly 
founded  Louisa  Chapel,  near  Clyde,  North  Carolina.     Edney  was  one  of  the 
earliest  circuit  riders  to  be  appointed  west  of  the  Smoky  Mountains.  He 
served  on  the  Swannanoa  Circuit  soon  after  its  formation.     Edney  died  in 
1844.     Several  Edneys  rest  at  Edneyville,  near  Hendersonville .     The  his- 
torical marker  nearby  is  a  marker  that  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  au- 
thor in  our  esteemed  heritage.     Maness  Chapel  was  the  home  church  of  the 
author  in  the  early  Forties.     The  Mill  Spring  Charge  was  made  up  of  Beth- 
lehem, Maness,  Gray's  Chapel  and  Lebanon. 

Other  pioneers  who  served  on  the  Swannanoa  Circuit  included  these: 
John  Simmons,  Philip  Sands,  Josiah  Cole,  Pemberton  Smith,  Christopher  S. 
Mooring,  Abner  Henley,  Leonard  Dyson,  William  Wilkerson,  John  Sale,  Ben- 
jamin Matthews,  Thomas  Mann,  Nathaniel  Jarrett,  Josiah  Phillips  and  Sam- 
uel Ashley.     In  sixteen  years — from  1777  to  1793 — Methodism  stretched 
clear  across  North  Carolina. 


Sources:  Bailey  and  Shuman,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE 
RIVER  VALLEY,  pp.  24,53;  Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA, passim . 

h.     John  Finger 

John  Finger  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1813,  late  in  William  Glendenning ' s  life.     He  died  on  January  13, 
1884,  at  Williamston.     In  August  1843  he  was  converted  at  Maybinton  Camp 
Meeting.     He  was  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1848  and 
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gave  35  years  in  ministerial  service.     In  1853  Miss  Hannah  E.  Avery  became 
his  bride.     His  remains  are  in  Williamston  Cemetery.    (Betts,  HISTORY  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,   p.  336). 

i.     Green  Hill 

The  Reverend  Major  Green  Hill  played  several  roles  as  a  leader  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee:   local  preacher,  soldier,  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  in  North  Caroli- 
na, slaveholder  and  landowner. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Colonal  Benjamin  Seawell.     Hill  and  family 
lived  near  Louisburg.     The  home  still  stands  and  was  used  for  the  First 
Annual  Conference  in  North  Carolina  in  1785.     It  is  a  Methodist  shrine. 
It  has  been  opened  to  the  public  on  special  occasions. 

The  Green  Hills  moved  to  Liberty,  Tennessee,  and  remained  in  the 
state  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.     There  Green  Hill  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Western  Conference  of  the  church,   in  1808.     He  died 
on  September  11,  1826,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.     He  was  buried  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  home.     He  rendered  faithful  service  to  church  and 
state . 

In  1975  the  Reverend  James  Reed  Cox,  historian  of  the  Tennessee  An- 
nual Conference  of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  was  the  author  of  PIO- 
NEERS AND  PERFECTERS  OF  OUR  FAITH:  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  REVEREND  GREEN 
HILL,  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  HERO,   EARLY  AMERICAN  STATESMAN  AND  PIONEER  METH- 
ODIST PREACHER  (109  pages). 


Source:     Stahl,  LEST  WE  FORGET,  p.  21. 

j .     William  McGhee  Kennedy 

William  McGhee  Kennedy  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  joined  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1805.     He  served  in  Wilmington  and  on  the 
Pee  Dee  Circuit.     In  his  forty-six  years  of  service  to  the  Church  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  eight  times  (Holden,  HEART- 
ENING HERITAGE,  p.  96). 

k.     Hezakiah  Gilbert  Leigh 

Hezekiah  Gilbert  Leigh,  long-time  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference, was  born  in  Perquimans  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1795,  and 
died  in  1853.     He  began  receiving  appointments  in  1818  and  ceased  in 
1852.     He  served  as  Presiding  Elder  on  two  occasions  and  an  agent  for 
Randolph-Macon  College.     He  helped  establish  what  became  Greensboro  Col- 
lege and  was  a  member  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees.     He  was  in- 
cluded in  Bishop  Simpson's  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  METHODISM. 


Source:     Mitchell,  PIONEER  METHODIST  PREACHERS:  CHARTER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE,   p.  35. 

1.     William  Ormond 

William  Ormond  was  born  December  22,   1769,  near  Kinston,  North  Caro- 
lina.    At  eighteen  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian  Faith.     In  1791  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Conference.     He  served  Tar  River,  Pamlico,  New  Hope, 
Sussex,  Trent,  Roanoke,  Portsmouth,  Brunswick,  Salisbury,  and  Norfolk. 
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In  1796  Ormond  was  sent  to  Trent  Circuit.     Twice  in  Ormond ' s  DIARY 
he  mentioned  trips  to  Beaufort:     "February  3,   1796,   I  started  early  and 
rode  to  Beaufort;  preached  in  the  church  from   'To  whom  coming'  and  so 
forth  with  liberty  and  had  a  good  time."    A  month  later  he  went  to  Beau- 
fort again. 

In  1800  Ormond  was  the  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church,   in  Wilming- 
ton . 

On  the  Salisbury  Circuit  he  assisted  Daniel  Asbury  in  a  revival  on 
the  Yadkin  Circuit . 

In  1800  Ormond  toured  the  Tar  River  Circuit.     It  is  believed  that 
Ormond  gave  the  name  Smith's  Meeting  House,  on  the  Haw  River  Circuit,  to 
a  preaching  place  as  early  as  1802;  Francis  Asbury  preached  there. 

In  1800  Ormond  also  reported  visiting  in  Raleigh  at  William  Glenden- 
ning's  home  and  preaching  in  the  State  House;   it  is  not  known  if  he  heard 
Francis  Asbury  in  Raleigh  of  that  year.     He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Sterling 
Wheaton  in  a  sudden  illness. 

Ormond  never  married.     He  recorded  his  ministry  in  a  JOURNAL  (1791- 
1803),  recently  transcribed  into  a  copy  which  is  in  Perkins  Library  at 
Duke  University.     He  died  at  33  on  October  30,  1803.     His  JOURNAL  is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  earliest  prepared  by  a  North  Carolina  circuit 
rider.     He  left  a  legacy  to  the  Conference  and  one  for  the  house  of  God. 
Ormond' s  Chapel  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  "heroic  and  sainted"  Wil- 
liam Ormond,   located  between  Kinston  and  Snow  Hill. 


Sources:     Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  167,168; 

Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  pp.   26,28,44,49,56,57,133;  Muse,  Amy,  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  METHODISTS  IN  THE  PORT  OF  BEAUFORT,   p.   24;  GRACE  UNITED 
METHODIST  CHURCH,  WILMINGTON,   NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  46. 

m.     Sihon  Smith 

Sihon  Smith  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution.     He  lived  much 
of  his  life  in  Wake  County  and  died  there.     In  1783  he  signed  a  marriage 
bond  for  James  Hartsfield.     In  1786  he  attended  the  Annual  Conference  at 
Salisbury,  where  he  was  admitted  into  what  was  later  known  as  the  Virgin- 
ia Conference.     For  four  years  he  served  the  itineracy  ministry  in  Cas- 
well, Camden,  Yadkin  and  Salisbury  Circuits.     In  1793  he  was  assigned  to 
Bladen  Circuit,  married  Elizabeth  Owen  of  Granville  County  and  ceased 
traveling  in  1794.     In  1799  he  gave  land  for  a  meeting  house,   the  earli- 
est Methodist  deed  in  the  Wake  County  Registry. 


Source:     Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,   NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA,  p.  26. 

n.     Isham  Tatum 

Isham  Tatum  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  North  Carolina.     He  entered 
the  traveling  ministry  in  1776  and  was  sent  to  the  Carolina  Circuit  im- 
mediately for  service,  one  of  the  forerunners  of  William  Glendenning  in 
North  Carolina.     Other  service  was  rendered  at  Pittsylvania,  Fluvann, 
Amelia  and  Hanover.     He  married  and  located  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived 
for  more  than  half  a  century.     Dr.  Peter  Doub  paid  high  tribute  to  his 
service  of  more  than  sixty  years. 
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Source:     Moore,   SKETCHES  OF  THE  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AND  VIRGINIA,   p.  101. 

o.     Richard  Whitaker 

In  1744  Richard  Whitaker  of  Halifax  County,  North  Carolina,  pur- 
chased land  and  moved  to  Northampton  County  with  his  wife  and  sons,  John 
Whitaker  and  Richard  Whitaker,  Jr.     Richard  Whitaker  became  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Movement  in  North  Carolina.     The  elder  Whit- 
aker's  place  and  Richard  Whitaker's  place  became  a  stopping  place  and 
preaching  place  for  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  as  early  as  1785.  Historians 
believe  Rehoboth  Methodist  Church  had  its  beginning  in  the  Whitaker  House 
as  early  as  1785.     The  deed  was  made  for  the  church  in  1798,  with  Richard 
Whitaker's  name  among  the  trustees;  others  were  William  Brewer,  Absolam 
Grant,  William  Grant  and  Matthew  Griffin.     Bishop  Asbury  visited  Rehoboth 
Church  in  1799,   1801,   1802  and  1804.     Name  changes  were  from  Rehoboth 
Chapel  to  Rehoboth  Church  to  Rehoboth  United  Methodist  Church.     In  1867 
Bishop  George  F.  Pierce  visited  Rehoboth  and  preached  under  the  oaks.  In 
1948  Bishop  William  Walter  Peele  celebrated  its  150th  Anniversary  Year 
with  a  sermon  in  the  church.    (HISTORY  OF  REHOBOTH  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH: 
1798-1985,  p.  f-k). 

3.     North  Carolina  Native  Circuit  Riders  Who  Served  Beyond  North  Carolina 

Following  are  North  Carolina  leaders — representative  of  others — who 
rendered  service  to  Methodism  primarily  beyond  North  Carolina  borders  and 
circuits:     John  Wesley  Hanner  in  Tennessee;  Thomas  Douglas  in  Tennessee; 
Barnabas  McHenry  in  Kentucky;  Boyd  Phelps  in  Minnesota;  John  McGee  in 
Tennessee;  Robert  Paine  in  Tennessee  and  Texas;  John  L.  Jerry  in  Florida; 
Christopher  Rush  in  New  England  States;  Reuben  Ellis  in  Georgia  and  Mary- 
land;  Samuel  Mills  in  South  Carolina;  Anthony  Senter  in  Georgia;  Marcus 
A.  McKibben     in  South  Carolina;  Hilliard  Judge  in  South  Carolina;  Hartwell 
Spain  in  South  Carolina;  John  Howard  in  Georgia;  George  Washington  David- 
son Harris  in  Tennessee;  Joshua  Humphries  in  Virginia;  Matthew  Henry  Moore 
in  Colorado  and  Missouri  Conferences;  Oscar  Penn  Fitzgerald  in  California. 

a.     John  Wesley  Hanner 

John  Wesley  Hanner  was  born  in  North  Carolina,   in  1810.     In  1828  he 
was  licensed  to  preach.     In  1829  he  was  received  into  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference of  the  church.     He  served  churches  in  Huntsville,  Alabama;  Clarks- 
ville,  Tennessee;  and  McKendree  Church,  Nashville,  Tennessee.     He  spent 
several  years  in  the  presiding  eldership.     He  was  elected  to  every  Gener- 
al Conference  from  1846  to  1882,  except  one.     Dr.  Hanner  read  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.     His  son  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Con- 
ference.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Jerusalem  Conference  for  sixty-five 
years.     He  was  a  quiet  man.     He  died  in  1895. 


Source:     Carter,  METHODIST  LEADERS  IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE:  1812- 
1962,  p.  110. 

b.     Thomas  L.  Douglas 

Thomas  L.  Douglas  was  born  in  Person  County,  North  Carolina,  on 
July  8,   1781,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1798.     In  1800  he  was 
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licensed  to  preach;   in  1801  he  joined  the  Virginia  Conference;   in  1803  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon;   in  1805  he  was  ordained  elder.     In  1811  he  attended 
the  Virginia  Annual  Conference  sessions  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and 
was  a  preacher  on  the  occasion.     In  1812  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  First 
Delegated  General  Conference  of  the  church  in  New  York.     Most  years  from 
1802  to  1808  were  spent  on  North  Carolina  circuits.     He  was  the  friend  of 
Bishops  Francis  Asbury,  William  McKendree,  Robert  Richford  Roberts,  and 
Joshua  Soule .     He  died  on  April  9,   1843,  and  was  buried  at  Rest  Haven 
Cemetery,  Franklin,  Tennessee.     His  MEMOIR  noted  he  was  "eminent  as  a 
preacher."    His  service  included  super intendency  of  the  Indian  Mission. 


Sources:     Carter,  METHODIST  LEADERS  IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE:  1818- 
1962,  p.   70;  Boehm,  REMINISCENCES,  p.  337. 

c.     Barnabas  McHenry 

"Barnabas  McHenry  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers  in  Kentucky,"  asserted  the  author  of  METHODISM  IN  KENTUCKY.  He 
was  originally  from  North  Carolina.     He  went  to  Kentucky  in  1788  and 
served  the  Danville  and  Madison  Circuits.     In  1792,  at  age  25,  he  was  made 
a  Presiding  Elder  in  Holston.     In  1795  he  returned  to  Kentucky  and  served 
the  Salt  River  Circuit.     When  health  failed,  he  located  and  taught  school 
for  a  while  in  Frankfort,   in  Richmond,  and  in  Danville.     In  1821  he  set- 
tled on  a  farm  near  Springfield,  where  he  labored  and  lived  as  a  local 
preacher  until  he  died  in  1821.     He  was  versed  in  theology  and  Greek. 
Jacob  Young,  who  served  with  him  on  the  Salt  River  District,   said:  "He 
was  the  most  distinguished  man  I  ever  met."    He  was  a  victim  of  cholera. 


Sources:   Short,  Roy  H. ,  METHODISM  IN  KENTUCKY,  p.  8;  Short,  Harry  R. ,  THE 
HERITAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  KENTUCKY:  1790-1970, 
p.  2. 

d.  Boyd  Phelps 

Boyd  Phelps,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  October  15, 
1804,  joined  the  church  in  1819,  moved  to  Indiana  in  1826  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1828.     He  served  Methodism  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  A 
memoir  noted  that  he  was  "an  honorable,  useful,  wise  and  modest  man."  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Constitutional  Convention  and  member 
of  the  Minnesota  Senate.     Hundreds  joined  the  church  under  influence  of 
his  work  and  preaching.     He  died  on  March  17,  1886.    (Hobart ,  Chauncery , 
HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  MINNESOTA,   p.  374). 

e.  John  McGee 

John  McGee  was  born  and  educated  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina, 
in  1761 — before  Glendenning ' s  arrival  in  America — and  died  in  1836,  at 
his  home  in  Tennessee.     Although  he  began  as  a  Presbyterian,  he  became  a 
Methodist  preacher.     This  characterization  has  been  provided:     "He  was  em- 
phatically a  local  traveling  preacher,  laboring  through  the  week  and 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath."    He  gave  valuable  service  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Tennessee  Annual  Conference.     He  gave  an  account  of  the  1799  reviv- 
al of  religion  which  spread  over  the  country,   initiating  the  camp  meeting 
movement.      (Carter,  METHODIST  LEADERS  IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE: 
1812-1962,  pp.  67,68). 
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Church  historian  John  Abernathy  Smith,   in  CROSS  AND  FLAME:  TWO  CEN- 
TURIES OF  UNITED  METHODISM  IN  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE,  p.  43,  presented  a  snap- 
shot of  the  John  McGee  historical  marker.     Lifespan  of  the  notable  leader 
given    on  the  marker  is  1763  to  1836. 

f.     Robert  Paine 

Robert  Paine  was  the  first  episcopal  leader  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,   South,   to  be  born  in  North  Carolina.     He  was  born  in  Person 
County,  on  November  12,   1799.     In  1817  he  was  converted  during  a  camp 
meeting  at  Mt .   Pisgah,  Tennessee.     He  was  a  pastor,  presiding  elder,  pres- 
ident of  Le  Grange  College  for  sixteen  years,  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference.    At  forty-seven  he  was  elected  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  and  con- 
tinued in  the  post  for  thirty-six  years. 

Bishop  Paine  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Pacific  Confer- 
ence of  the  church  in  1849. 

Paine  presided  over  thirteen  sessions  of  the  Memphis  Conference  of 
the  Church;  the  initial  time  was  1848  and  the  final  was  1881. 

In  1856  Paine  presided  at  the  East  Texas  Conference  of  the  Church  at 
Paris . 

In  1882  he  died  and  was  interred  in  Aberdeen,  Mississippi. 

In  1916  R.  H.  Rivers  wrote  THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  PAINE,  BISHOP  OF  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

In  1961,  at  Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  dedicated,  with  Bishop  Roy  Hunter  Short  officiating. 

Other  members  of  the  Tennessee  Conference,   including  the  Western  Con- 
ference, who  were  elected  to  the  episcopacy  were:     William  McKendree,  R.  K 
Hargrove,  W.   R.  Lambuth ,  Paul  Bentley  Kern,  Motozo  Akazawa;  Costen  Jordan 
Harrell . 

An  official  highway  historical  marker  notes  his  North  Carolina  birth- 
place . 


Sources:     Carter,  METHODIST  LEADERS  IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE:  1812- 
1962,  pp.   10,102;  Vernon,  METHODISM  MOVES  ACROSS  NORTH  TEXAS, 
p.   130;  Wilkerson,  METHODISM  IN  THE  MEMPHIS  CONFERENCE:  8140- 
1990,  p.   3;  HISTORICAL  HIGHLIGHTS,  Fall  1992,  No.   2,  Vol.  22, 
p.  8. 

g.     John  L.  Jerry 

John  L.  Jerry,  native  of  North  Carolina,  born  May  11,  1783,  when  Glen- 
denning  was  still  in  the  ranks  of  the  itineracy,  became  a  pioneer  in  Flor- 
ida Methodism.     Church  historian  Temple  noted  his  birth  in  1793.  "Gerry" 
appears  on  his  tombstone.     In  1818  he  was  admitted  into  the  South  Carolina 
Conference.     From  1818  to  1827  he  traveled  from  North  Carolina  to  the  ex- 
treme.    Early  work  was  in  bounds  of  St.  Augustine,  Cowford  (Jacksonville), 
Fernandina,  Newnanville  and  Micanopy.     In  1827  he  married  and  settled  in 
Florida,  near  Suwannee.     MINUTES  note  he  located  in  1830.     In  1835  he  be- 
came Presiding  Elder  of  the  Tallahassee  District  of  the  church.     In  1841 
and  1843  Jerry  served  the  Newnanville  District.     One  of  his  letters  sur- 
vives for  scholarly  study.     He  and  his  missionary  colleagues  made  rounds 
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on  horseback,  carrying  clothes,  books,  lunch,  and  a  small  sack  of  corn 
for  horses.     Jerry  labored  in  the  Seminole  Indian  War.     He  had  to  direct 
work  of  circuit  riders  and  serve  widows,  orphans  and  families  caught  in 
the  conflict.     Jerry  died  July  11,   1859,  and  is  buried  at  the  Swift  Creek 
Church.     From  November  1,  1944  through  February  1945  the  author  was  a 
soldier  at  the  Infantry  Replacement  Training  Center  at  Camp  Blanding, 
southeast  of  Jacksonville.     In  the  late  1980' s  the  Camp  Blanding  Military 
Museum  was  opened,  with  two  visits  by  the  author  and  his  wife.  Protestant 
chaplains  at  the  military  reservation  directed  religious  work  for  the 
troops . 


Sources:     Brooks,  ed.,  FROM  SADDLEBAGS  TO  SATELLITES,  pp.   28-31;  Author's 
military  recollection  of  World  War  II;  Temple,  FLORIDA  FLAME, 
passim . 

h.     Christopher  Rush 

Christopher  Rush  was  born  in  Craven  County,  North  Carolina,   in  1777, 
and  died  in  1873.     He  became  the  Second  Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  in  America,  successor  of  James  Varick.     He  traveled 
extensively  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  United  States  and  organized 
four  conferences  there.     He  helped  compile  a  HYMN  BOOK  for  the  young  de- 
nomination.    He  wrote  a  short  HISTORY  of  the  denomination.     He  was  in- 
terred in  Mother  Zion  Church's  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Several  churches  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Jamaica  were  named  in  his 
memory.     Rush  Metropolitan  A.M.E.  Zion  Church  is  located  at  558  East 
Cabarrus  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


Sources:     Walls,  William  Jacob,  THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION 

CHURCH:  REALITY  OF  THE  BLACK  CHURCH,  p.  566;  RUSH  METROPOLITAN 
A.M.E.  ZION  CHURCH:  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  AND  CHRISTIANITY  FROM 
MASON  TO  YOUNG:  1882-1982. 

i.     Reuben  Ellis 

Reuben  Ellis  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  served  in  the  American 
Revolution.     In  1777  his  name  appeared  in  Conference  MINUTES.     In  1784  he 
became  an  elder  in  the  newly-organized  church.     In  1786  he  was  appointed 
Presiding  Elder.     He  labored  from  Georgia  to  Baltimore.     He  died  in  1796. 


Sources:     Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  255,256; 

Lee,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.   94;  Cliffe,  THE 
GLORY  OF  OUR  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  pp.  78,79. 

j .     Samuel  Mills 

Samuel  Mills  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1780,  converted  to  the 
Christian  Faith  in  1800,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  itineracy  in  1802. 
He  served  Little  Pee  Dee  (1805),  Columbia  (1806),  North  Carolina  (1807 
and  1808),  Charleston  (1809)  and  Camden  (1811),  where  he  died  on  June  8. 
He  was  eulogized  as  "grave  in  his  manners,  plain  in  dress,  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, an  excellent  pastor,  and  successful  preacher."  (Betts, 
HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,  p.  171). 

k.     Anthony  Senter 

Anthony  Senter  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1775,   the  year  in  which  Glendenning  was  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
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American  Methodist  itineracy.     By  trade  he  was  a  blacksmith.     In  1806 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity  on  the  Enoree  Circuit.     In  1808  he 
joined  the  Conference.     He  served  as  Presiding  Elder  of  Broad  River 
District,  and  he  also  served  circuits  in  Georgia.     He  died  in  George- 
town, South  Carolina,  on  December  23,  1817.     (Betts,  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  METHODISM,   p.  176). 

1.     Marcus  A.  McKibben 

Marcus  A.  McKibben  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina, 
in  1804,  of  Scottish  parents,  when  William  Glendenning  was  in  his  early 
Raleigh  years.     In  1836  McKibben  joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
and  served  effectively  forty-one  years  and  was  in  retirement  for  eight 
years.     His  sermon,   "The  Eternal  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ,"  preached  to 
the  Conference  in  Charlotte,  was  "a  masterly  effort."     (Betts,  HISTORY 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA    METHODISM,   p.  341). 

m.     Hilliard  Judge 

Hilliard  Judge  was  born  in  Halifax  County,  North  Carolina,  on 
March  6,  1787,  a  decade  after  Glendenning  reached  North  Carolina.  In 
1806  he  joined  the  Virginia  Conference,  served  eight  years  and  located 
in  1816.     He  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher  to  be  elected  Chaplain  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  Columbia.     He  married  a  Miss  Means,  sister  of 
Governor  Means.     In  March  1817,  at  30,  he  died,  with  interment  in  the 
Winnsboro,  South  Carolina  Cemetery,   leaving  his  widow  and  a  child.  In 
recent  years  the  Winnsboro  Methodist  Church  has  had  a  published  history. 
(Betts,  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,  p.  181). 

n.     Hartwell  Spain 

Hartwell  Spain  was  born  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1795.     In  1810  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian  Faith.     In  1816 
he  was  licensed  to  preach.     In  1817  he  entered  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  earliest  circuit  rid- 
ers from  Wake  County  to  enter  the  ministry.     He  served  some  twenty-five 
years  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference  as  pastor,  Presiding  Elder  in 
Columbia  and  as  agent  for  Cokesbury  College.     Some  of  his  service  was 
rendered  in  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina.     For  several  years  he  was  in  poor 
health.     He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  of  1832  and  a  reserve 
delegate  of  the  General  Conference  in  1836.     He  had  a  slow,  deliberate 
sermon  delivery.     He  left  a  large  family,  dying  at  the  home  of  a  son-in- 
law.     His  death  came  on  March  9,  1868,  with  interment  at  Summerton,  South 
Carolina.     Grill,   in  EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  took 
no  notice  of  his  ministerial  labors. 


Sources:     Betts,  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,  p.   235;  MINUTES  of 
the  South  Carolina  Conference:  1868;  Sandor  Teszler  Library, 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

o.     John  Howard 

John  Howard  made  a  significant  contribution  to  Georgia  Methodism  in 
its  formative  years.     Howard,  a  North  Carolinian,  was  a  successful  mer- 
chant and  licensed  Methodist  exhorter,  when  he  was  asked  to  supply  the 
appointment  of  John  McVean,  who  had  turned  to  drink. 
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In  1819,  at  age  25,  Howard  was  called  to  service  and  entered  the  Con- 
ference.    He  had  been  converted  at  16.     He  served  on  a  circuit  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Charleston,  Georgetown,  Savannah,  Augusta  and  Charleston,  where 
he  located  and  taught  school  three  years.     In  1827  he  re-entered  the  Con- 
ference and  served  the  Bennett  Circuit.     In  Macon,  Georgia,  he  was  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Milledgeville  District  and  in  charge  of  the  Manual 
Labor  School.     Twice  he  attended  General  Conference  and  served  as  Secre- 
tary in  1830,  1831  and  1836.     Citizens  of  Macon  erected  a  monument  over 
his  grave.     He  was  characterized  thusly:     "a  fine  singer,"  "zealous  and 
prudent,"  "his  language  was  chaste,"  and  "he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  itineracy." 


Sources:     HISTORICAL  HIGHLIGHTS,  Volume  6,  June  1976,  No.   10,  p.  25; 
Betts,  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,  p.  145. 

p.     George  Washington  Davidson  Harris 

George  Washington  Davidson  Harris   (1797-1872) ,   leader  in  the  Memphis 
Annual  Conference  of  Tennessee  Methodism,  had  some  North  Carolina  associa- 
tions.    Some  called  him  the  "Father  of  the  Conference."  Nonetheless, 
others  had  leadership  roles  also.     The  Harris  family  was  distinguished  in 
politics  and  religion  in  middle  and  western  Tennessee.     George  Harris's 
father,  Isham  Green  Harris  (1765-ca.   1842)  was  a  member  in  the  Tennessee 
Conference.     His  mother  was  Lucy  Davidson  of  Montgomery  County,  North  Car- 
olina.    They  went  west  to  Tennessee  about  1800.     There  were  five  sons  and 
four  daughters.     George  W.  D.  Harris  became  a  clergyman.     William  R.  Har- 
ris became  an  eminent  Supreme  Court  Judge,  who  died  in  1858.     Isham  Green 
Harris  became  Governor  and  later  a  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
A  daughter,  Nancy,  married  John  Randle,  distinguished  member  of  the  Mem- 
phis Conference.     (Wilkerson,  Kenneth,  METHODISM  IN  THE  MEMPHIS  CONFER- 
ENCE: 1840-1990,  pp.  31,32). 

q.     Joshua  Humphries 

Joshua  Humphries  was  born  in  the  same  town  as  Andrew  Johnson,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,   in  1812.     Both  men  were  tailors  and  were  apprenticed  in 
the  same  shop.     (This  sketch  of  the  minister  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  circuit  riders  to  be  born  in  Wake  County,  North 
Carolina.)     He  appears  to  have  spent  his  ministerial  career  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  died  in  1890  at  his  home  in  Bell  Haven.     His  obitu- 
ary appeared  in  the  Peninsula  ENTERPRISE.     Gordon  W.   Savage  was  his  grand- 
son and  associated  with  Bell  Haven.     He  noted  his  mother  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Bell  Haven  Church;  her  father  was  a  "circuit  rider  and  travelled 
from  Cape  Charles  to  Salisbury  on  horseback  preaching  the  Gospel." 

Arthur  L.   Stevenson,   in  NATIVES  OF  THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  VIRGINIA  IN 
THE  METHODIST  MINISTRY,  p.   37,  noted  Humphries  was  a  native  of  East  Ten- 
nessee.    He  appears  to  have  been  given  no  attention  in  Carter's  METHODIST 
LEADERS  IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE:  1812-1962. 


Source:     Stevenson,  NATIVES  OF  THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  VIRGINIA  IN  THE  METH- 
ODIST MINISTRY,  p.  37. 
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r.     Matthew  Henry  Moore 

Matthew  Henry  Moore  was  born  in  North  Carolina  on  October  31,  1857. 
He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1878  and  served  eleven  years  in 
North  Carolina;  was  transferred  to  the  Denver     Conference;   later  was 
transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Conference  in  1898;  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Columbia,  Missouri,  Church.     In  1902  he  was  appointed  to  other 
charges  in  the  Missouri  Annual  Conference  until  his  superannuation  in 
1923.     He  served  Methodism  forty-five  years.     He  possessed  keen  inter- 
est in  church  history  and  philosophy.       He  was  the  author  of  SKETCHES  OF 
THE  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
in  1884.     The  Introduction  was  written  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Mangum,  Professor  of 
English  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina.     Twenty-nine  subjects  are 
treated,  but  William  Glendenning ' s  contributions  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  Methodism  are  not  noted.     This  314-page  work  has  no  footnotes 
or  bibliography.     Later  scholars  were  able  to  build  on  his  study.  Moore 
died  in  his  native  state  on  April  6,  1932,  where  he  and  his  wife  had 
lived  in  their  retirement.     The  MISSOURI  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  MINUTES  for 
1932   (p.   63)  presented  his  Memoir.     (Stephens,  HISTORY  OF  THE  MISSOURI 
METHODIST  CHURCH,  p.   107).     A  copy  of  Moore's  book  has  been  on  sale  at 
Richard  Stevens  Bookstore,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

s.     Oscar  Penn  Fitzgerald 

Oscar  Penn  Fitzgerald  (1829-1911),  native  of  Caswell  County,  North 
Carolina,  became  a  Methodist  clergyman,  served  as  missionary  to  California, 
served  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  California,  and  was 
elected  a  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1890.  He 
served  the  publishing  interests  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  several  years. 


Sources:     Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   172;  Perdue, 

RUFFIN'S  METHODIST  HERITAGE,  p.   13;  Powell,  ed . ,  DICTIONARY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY,  Vol.   2;  Loofbourow,  CROSS  IN  THE  SUN- 
SET, Vol.  I. 


Miscellaneous 

Methodist  Bishops  Born  in  North  Carolina:     A  Partial  Roster 

Following  is  a  partial  roster  of  bishops  in  the  Wesleyan  Tradition 
born  in  North  Carolina: 

1.     The  United  Methodist  Church  and  Antecedent  Bodies 

Robert  Paine;  Oscar  Penn  Fitzgerald;  Costen  Jordan  Harrell;  William  Walter 
Peele;  Walter  Kenneth  Goodson;  Thomas  Barber  Stockton;  Carl  Julian  Sanders; 
Ernest  Abner  Fitzgerald;  Carlton  Prentiss  Minnick;  Ann  Brookshire  Scherer 
(First  Woman  Bishop);  Robert  Elijah  Jones;  Robert  Nathaniel  Brooks. 

2.     African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Christopher  Rush;  John  Tappan;  Thomas  Henry  Lomax;  Charles  Calvin  Pettey; 
Cicero  Richardson  Harris;  John  Wesley  Smith;  Josiah  Samuel  Caldwell; 
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George  Lincoln  Blackwell;  George  Clinton  Clement;  William  Jacob  Walls; 
William  Cornelius  Brown;  James  Walter  Brown;  Walter  William  Slade;  Edgar 
Benton  Watson;  Hampton  Thomas  Medford;  Herbert  Bell  Shaw;  Felix  Sylvester 
Anderson;  Alfred  Gilbert  Dunston,  Jr.;  James  Wesley  Wactor;  Arthur  Mar- 
shall, Jr.;  George  Junius  Leake,  III. 

3.     Colored  (Christian)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Joseph  A.  Beebe 


Sources:     Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Appendix;  Walls, 
THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH;  Ann  Brookshire 
Scherer  Resume;  Carroll  Personal  Files;  Shaw,  THE  NEGRO  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM,   pp.  108,109. 

Of  Circuits  and  Circuit  Riders  with  Reference  to  North  Carolina 

In  order  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  in  the  formative  years,  the  following 
notes  are  provided  for  the  reader:     1.     The  Original  American  Methodist 
Circuit;  2.     The  Original  North  Carolina  Circuit;   3.     Partial  Roster  of 
North  Carolina-Based  Circuits;  4.     Chronological  Survey  of  Circuits; 
5.     Origin  of  District  in  Church  Organization;   6.     Origin  of  the  Raleigh 
Circuit  and  Early  Riders;   7.  Pioneer  Preaching  Places  on  a  North  Carolina 
Circuit;  8.     Pioneer  Parsonages  for  Circuit  Riders  in  North  Carolina. 

1.     The  Original  American  Methodist  Circuit 

a . 

Originally,  all  of  the  American  continent  was  one  Methodist  circuit. 
In  1770  "America"  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  John  Wesley's  list  of 
ministerial  appointments  and  had  in  connection  with  it  four  names:  Joseph 
Pilmoor,  Richard  Boardman,  Robert  Williams  and  John  King. 

At  the  Conference  of  1769,   in  England,  a  new  circuit  was  added  to 
John  Wesley's  list  of  circuits:     Circuit  No.  50,  America  (Holden,  HEARTEN- 
ING HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  p.  46). 

b. 

When  the  leader  of  Methodism  died  in  1791,  the  movement  had  spread 
over  the  United  Kingdom  and  could  claim  almost  75,000  "members  in  the 
Society"  in  115  circuits  (Edwards,   "John  Wesley,"  p.  19). 

c . 

In  1810  Jesse  Lee  was  the  author  of  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHOD- 
ISTS.    Four  pages  were  devoted  to  listing  all  American  Methodist  circuits 
that  had  been  formed  by  that  date — some  344  circuits. 

d. 

In  the  following  pages  is  an  incomplete  listing  of  North  Carolina 
circuits  gathered  from  literature  on  the  colony  and  state.     To  date  I 
have  uncovered  the  names  of  112  circuits. 
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2.     The  Original  North  Carolina  Circuit 


In  1776  the  Carolina  Circuit,  totally  in. North  Carolina,  was  formed; 
in  1777  it  was  North  Carolina  Circuit;   in  1778  it  was  termed  Carolina 
Circuit;  thereafter  the  name  of  the  state  disappeared  from  the  summary  of 
church  members   (Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  24). 

The  Carolina  Circuit  Bicentennial  Observance  has  been  noted  in  this 
study . 


3.     Partial  Roster  of  North  Carolina-Based  Circuits 


Several  church  historians  have  listed  in  their  writings  the  follow- 
ing names  of  circuits  that  were  principally  in  North  Carolina — especially 
in  formative  years.     Occasionally,  as  with  Holston  Circuit,  some  circuits 
were  transferred  from  one  Conference  to  another  Conference.     Most  are 
from  records  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (North)  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 


Aaron,  Abingdon,  Amelia,  Ansonville,  Ararat,  Asheville,  Atlantic,  Avery 

Bakersville,  Bald  Creek,  Banks,  Bath,  Beaufort,  Bertie,  Bessemer,  Black 

Mountain,  Black  River,  Bladen,  Blue  Ridge,  Brevard,  Brunswick,  Buck- 
horn,  Buncombe,  Burgaw,  Burnsville 

Cane  Creek,  Cape  Fear,  Carolina  (Later  North  Carolina),  Cary,  Casar, 
Caswell,  Catawba,  Chatham,  Cherry  Mountain,  Clayton,  Clyde, 
Contentney,  Cropealong,  Cumberland 

Deep  River,  Dellwood,  Duplin 


Elkland,  Elk  Park,  Estatoe 
Farmington,  Franklin 


Cloucester,  Colden,  Goldsboro,  Goshen,  Granville,  Green  Mountain,  Green- 
ville, Guilford 

Hatteras,  Haw  River,  Hendersonville ,  Hickory,  Hillsborough,  Holston, 
Huntdale 


Jacksboro 


Kipling 


Leaksville,  Leicester,  Lincoln 


Madison,  Magnolia,  Manly,  Marsh,  Mattamuskeet ,  McDowell,  Micaville,  Monroe, 
Morehead,  Morganton,  Mt .  Airy,  Murphy 

New  Hope,  New  River,  North  Cove,  North  Wilkesboro,  Norwood 


Onslow 


Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Pee  Dee, 
Pittsylvania  (into  North 


Pekin,  Person,  Pittsboro 
Carolina  from  Virginia) 


(also  Pittsborough) , 
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Raleigh  (later  Wake),  Randolph,  Reems ,  Reidsville,  Roanoke,  Robeson, 
Rockingham,  Rocky  River,  Rolesville,  Ruff in 

Salisbury,   Saluda,  Sampson,  Scott's  Hill,   Shelby,   Smithfield,  Smithville, 
Spruce  Pine,  Sulphur  Springs,  Swannanoa,  Sylva 

Table  Rock,  Tar  River,  Toe  River,  Trent,  Trenton,  Troy 

Union,  Upper  French  Broad,  Uwharrie 

Waccamaw,  Wadesboro,  Warren,  Waynesboro,  Waynesville-Echota  Mission, 
Weaverville,  Webster,  Wentworth,  Williamston,  Wilmington 

Yadkin 

Zion 

4.     Chronological  Survey  of  Circuits 

Following  are  notes  on  chronology  of  formation  of  pioneer  circuits 
in  North  Carolina,  with  some  assignments,   in  the  1770's,  1780's  and  1790's. 

In  1776,   in  Baltimore,   in  Conference,  the  Carolina  Circuit  was  formed. 
A  year  later  the  term  "North  Carolina"  Circuit  appeared  in  MINUTES. 

In  1777  the  Carolina  Circuit  was  served  by  four  men. 

In  1778  the  New  Hope  Circuit  was  formed,  including  the  entire  Cape 
Fear  Valley. 

In  1778  William  Glendenning  made  his  initial  appearance  in  North  Car- 
olina . 

In  1778  James  O'Kelly  laid  the  foundations  of  New  Hope  Circuit,  in 
Orange,  Durham,  Chatham,  and  Wake  counties.     Here  he  was  associated  with 
the  unfortunate  Beverly  Allen,  whose  great  services  for  the  Church  were, 
in  later  years,  to  be  shrouded  with  the  mantle  of  a  great  crime.  Their 
labors  were  greatly  blessed. 

In  1779  Andrew  Yeargan,  native  of  Wales,  served  on  the  Tar  River 
Circuit . 

In  1780  North  Carolina  was  divided  into  four  circuits  for  evangeli- 
zation causes  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:   from  east  to  west  they 
were  Roanoke  Circuit;  Tar  River  Circuit;  New  Hope  Circuit;  and  Yadkin 
Circuit   (Bailey  and  Shuman,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE 
RIVER  VALLEY,  p.   17) . 

Roanoke  Circuit  was  formed  in  1780,  one  of  the  earliest  circuits  in 
North  Carolina.     Northampton  County  was  a  part  of  this  circuit.     The  cir- 
cuit embraced  all  the  territory  north  of  Roanoke  River  and  Albemarle 
Sound  (HISTORY  OF  REHOBOTH  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1798-1985,  p.  H) . 

In  1783  the  following  new  circuits  were  formed  in  North  Carolina: 
Guilford,  Caswell,  Salisbury,  Marsh,  Bertie  and  Pasquotank  (Grissom, 
HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   103;  Lee,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  METHODISTS,   p.  82). 

In  1784  the  Halifax  Circuit  in  North  Carolina  appeared  in  MINUTES. 
There  is  also  a  Halifax  Circuit  in  Virginia  (Potts,  ed.,  THE  LETTERS  OF 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  p.  33n.). 
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In  1788  seven  conferences  were  held.     In  North  Carolina  new  circuits 
were  taken  into  the  Methodist  work:     Anson,  French  Broad  and  West  New 
River   (Lee,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,   p.  134). 

Jesse  Lee's  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS  (Reprint  from  Academy 
Books,  Rutland,  Vermont)  presents  a  listing  of  American  circuits  from  the 
onset  of  the  system  through  1799  (p.  388). 

For  several  decades  these  circuits  were  located  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

From  1787  to  1800  circuit  riders  who  served  on  the  Bladen  Circuit 
included  these  men:     Daniel  Combs,  Thomas  Hardy,  Thomas  Humphries,  Lemuel 
Moore,  Jonathan  Bird,  John  Ahair,  William  Bellamy,  Joshua  Cannon,  Samuel 
Edney,  Sihon  Smith,  Benjamin  Denton,  Robert  Cox,  Rufus  Wiley,  John  Shep- 
pard,  Anthony  Sale,  Christopher  Mooring,  Moses  Black,  James  Jenkins,  Moses 
Wilson,  Thomas  Milligan,  John  Simmons,  Jeremiah  Norman,  John  Campbell, 
Hanover  Donnan,  Moses  Mathews,  William  Avant ,  Lewis  Myers,  and  George 
Dougherty  (Holden,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  p.  73). 

In  1790  the  Reverend  John  Baldwin  was  assigned  to  the  Contentea  Cir- 
cuit (Craven,  Greene,  Wayne  and  Lenoir  Counties  and  portions  of  Pitt  Coun- 
ty).    At  the  conclusion  of  his  service  there,  in  his  diary  he  noted  that 
Pitt  was  the  best  circuit  in  eastern  North  Carolina  (Brown  and  Ebbs, 
EARLY  METHODISM  IN  GREENVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  2,3). 

In  1791  the  Conference  took  in  new  circuits:     Union,  which  extended 
from  South  Carolina  into  North  Carolina  (Lee,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METH- 
ODISTS, p.  168). 

In  1791  the  Pamlico  Circuit  was  divided,  cutting  off  the  eastern  part 
and  forming  the  Mattamuskeet  Circuit.     It  no  doubt  took  its  name  from  the 
Lake  in  Hyde  County.     Daniel  Shines  was  its  first  pastor  (Grissom,  HISTORY 
OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  158). 

In  1793  twelve  new  circuits  were  taken  in  by  the  Conference  including 
these  in  North  Carolina:  Swannanoa  and  Haw  River  (Lee,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  METHODISTS,  p.  195). 

In  1794  the  Franklin  Circuit  was  established  from  the  Tar  River  Cir- 
cuit, probably  circled  around  Franklin  County  and  Louisburg.  Gradually 
these  circuits  were  considered  with  Methodism  in  Virginia  (Grill,  METHOD- 
ISM IN  THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY,  p.  21). 

In  November  1796,  at  Mabry's  Chapel  in  Virginia,  the  Virginia  divi- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organized  a  new  circuit,  called 
Haw  River,  which  was  taken  mainly  from  New  Hope  Circuit,  then  being  dis- 
continued (Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  p.  25). 

In  1799  the  Conference  took  in  the  French  Broad  Circuit   (Lee,  A  SHORT 
HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.  257). 

5.     Origin  of  District  in  Church  Organization 

Until  about  1801  North  Carolina  consisted  of  a  series  of  unconnected 
circuits,  but  in  that  year  district  appeared  in  the  MINUTES  as  a  large 
organizational  principle.     A  year  later,  the  even  larger  Conference 
emerged,  with  most  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Virginia  Conference.     In  1804 
the  area  contained  the  Toe  River  Valley  which  was  transferred  to  the  South 
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Carolina  Conference.     This  reflects  the  natural  geography  of  the  area; 
most  of  North  Carolina's  streams  flow  into  South  Carolina  (Bailey,  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER  VALLEY,   p.  25). 

6.     Origin  of  the  Raleigh  Circuit  and  Early  Riders 

a. 

On  February  2,  1807,  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  met  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina, 
and  created  a  new  circuit  within  the  New  Bern  District  called  Raleigh. 
Christopher  Mooring  and  Gray  Williams  were  assigned  the  preaching  duties 
in  this  creation.     By  the  end  of  1807,  the  circuit  reported  443  white 
members  and  69  black  members  given  up  from  the  Tar  River  Circuit  and  Haw 
River  Circuit. 

b. 

Following  are  several  circuit  riders  who  served  Raleigh  City,  Ra- 
leigh Mission  and  Raleigh  Circuit:     William  Anderson  (1829);  Bennett 
Taylor  Blake  (1827);  Thomas  R.  Brame  (1825);  Sidney  D.  Bumpass  (1841); 
Robert  0.  Burton  (1846,1847;  Thomas  Sale  Campbell  (1845);  Daniel  H.  Cul- 
breth  (1844);  Joseph  Holmes  Davis  (1838);  Peter  Doub  (1822);  John  E. 
Edwards   (1843);  Joseph  Goodman  (1828). 

On  March  20,  1822,  when  Peter  Doub  was  appointed  to  the  Raleigh  Cir- 
cuit,  in  the  Virginia  Conference,  the  circuit  embraced  churches  in  a  large 
area  including  parts  of  Wake,  Johnston,  Wayne,  Greene  and  Lenoir  Counties. 

c . 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  was  created  in  1837. 

d. 

William  Glendenning  would  have  noted  various  developments  in  the  Ra- 
leigh Circuit  in  his  latter  years. 

e . 

In  1882,  Bishop  J.  C.  Keener,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Forty-Sixth 
North  Carolina  Annual  Conference,  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  appointed 
pastors  to  the  three  churches  in  the  Raleigh  district  in  the  City  of  Ra- 
leigh : 

1.  Edenton  Street  Church  -  E.  A.  Yates 

2.  Person  Street  Church  -  R.   F.  Bumpass 

3.  Brooklyn  and  Macedonia  Mission  -  J.  H.  Wheeler 

f . 

Brooklyn  Methodist  Church  was  later  re-named  Jenkins  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Church.     Jenkins  Memorial  Church  celebrated  its  Centennial  Year  in 
1978  with  Dr.   Cecil  W.  Robbins  preaching  to  the  congregation.     The  Rev- 
erend Susanna  Ross  Helms,   formerly  at  Hayes  Barton  Church,  served  as  pas- 
tor briefly;  the  Reverend  R.  Keith  Glover,  also  on  the  Hayes  Barton  staff, 
served  at  the  church  prior  to  retirement. 

The  Reverend  Peter  Doub ' s  early  circuits  were  very  large;  e.g.,  the 
Raleigh  Circuit  in  1869  extended  from  Wake  County  to  Goldsboro,  Wilson 
and  Kinston  (Mitchell,  PIONEER  METHODIST  PREACHERS,  p.  24). 
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Sources:     EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM,   passim. ;  Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST 
MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  28,135; 
Mitchell,  Vivian,  PIONEER  METHODIST  PREACHERS,  1987,  passim. ; 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  FORTY-SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,   SOUTH,  RA- 
LEIGH, NORTH  CAROLINA:   1882,  Appointments  Section;  Carroll, 
Personal  History  Files;   Perdue,  THE  HISTORY  OF  BETHLEHEM  UNITED 
METHODIST  CHURCH:   1835-1988;  Mitchell,  PIONEER  METHODIST  PREACH- 
ERS, p.   24;  Lee,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p.  388ff.; 
Grissom,  THE  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  passim. ; 
Moore,  PIONEERS  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA,  p. 
292;  Bumgarner,  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA: 
1865-1939,  passim. 

7.     Pioneer  Preaching  Places  on  a  North  Carolina  Circuit 

Church  historian  and  researcher  Mrs.  J.  Marie  J.  Holden  has  com- 
piled the  following  roster  of  preaching  places  in  Bladen  County,  North 
Carolina:     1.     Some  homes — large  and  small;  2.     A  brush  arbor;   3.  An 
old  Presbyterian  Meeting  House;  4.     Courthouse  at  Lockwood's  Folly;  5. 
A  worker's  camp  meeting;  6.     Daniels'  and  Sullivans'  house?  yard?  barn?; 
7.     A  small  chapel;  8.     The  old  Anglican  Chapel;  9.     Home  of  Mrs.  Guni- 
shaw;  10.     Wilmington's  Courthouse;  11.     A  large  chapel;  12.  Fayette- 
ville  Statehouse;  13.     Early  Chapel  of  Henry  Evans;  14.     Bladen  Courthouse; 
15.     An  academy  serving  as  a  church;  16.     Union  Meeting  House  (Holden, 
HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  pp.  64,65). 

8.     Pioneer  Parsonages  for  Circuit  Riders  in  North  Carolina 

With  the  coming  of  circuit  riders  to  North  Carolina  soil,  there  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  circuits  and  subdivisions  of  circuits  to  make  way  for 
other  circuits.     Scholars  have  taken  note  of  plans  and  completed  parson- 
ages for  circuit  riders  and  their  families.     Three  of  these  follow. 

a. 

In  1797  the  first  parsonage  was  built  by  William  Meredith  in  Wil- 
mington for  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  circuit  riders,  next  to 
the  Meeting  House  on  Second  and  Walnut  Streets.     It  burned  and  another 
one  was  built  and  used  until  1859.     (This  parsonage  was  described  by  Wil- 
liam Capers  in  1813) .     A  better  parsonage  was  built  on  the  original  site 
and  used  until  1922.     A  lot  on  the  SW  corner  of  4th  and  Grace  Streets  was 
purchased  and  a  new  parsonage  built  there  in  1922  and  used  until  1965. 
In  1965  the  church  purchased  and  removed  a  house  at  402  Wayne  Drive  which 
is  still  in  use  as  a  parsonage  (1984).     (AMAZING  GRACE:  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS 
OF  METHODISM:  WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA, p.  44). 

b. 

Shuman  and  Bailey,   in  research,  editing  and  writing  THE  HISTORY  OF 
METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER  VALLEY  (p.   28),  noted  the  following 
story  about  possibly  one  of  the  earliest  parsonages  for  Methodist  cir- 
cuit riders  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

In  the  entry  for  July  4-6,  1817,  of  the  STEWARD'S  BOOK  of  the  Morgan- 
ton  Circuit  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  we  have  a  clue  to  a  possible  pioneer  parsonage  for  circuit  riders: 
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"We ...  nominate  and  appoint  a  committee  to  build  a  parsonage  in  Morganton 
Circuit,  to  wit:  James  Askew,  William  Fulwood ,  and  Thomas  Pain."  William 
Conneley  was  appointed  as  a  committee  to  attend  a  committee  to  provide  a 
house  for  the  Presiding  Elder  in  the  Catawba  District.  If  these  parson- 
ages materialized,  they  would  have  been  situated  in  modern  Burke  County. 
The  author  welcomes  data  on  early  Methodist  parsonages  in  North  Carolina. 

c . 

Beaufort  Parsonage,  Beaufort 

A  building  in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  has  been  indicated  by  a 
marker  as  a  Methodist  parsonage  in  1820;  however,  it  has  not  been  included 
on  the  noted  Annual  Beaufort  Historic  Homes  and  Buildings  Tour     in  recent 
years . 

d. 

Raleigh  Methodist  Parsonages 

Fires  destroyed  the  original  Raleigh  Methodist  Church  records  deal- 
ing with  construction,  membership,  programs,  growth  and  other  aspects  of 
life  in  the  church,   including  data  on  parsonage  beginnings  and  usages. 

EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM  (1961),  commemorating  the  church  sesqui- 
centennial  and  celebratory  events,  pictures  the  old  parsonage  which  was 
built  about  1895  and  the  new  parsonage,  a  modern  brick  house,  built  in 
1954  on  Iredell  Drive,  Raleigh  (p.  15). 

e . 

On  October  31,  1978,  Mary  Owens  Fitzgerald  presented  a  paper,  "In- 
sights and  Alternatives,"  to  the  Pastoral  Care  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Annual  Conference  as  a  request  that  they  consider  the  problems 
and  needs  within  the  current  parsonage  system.  In  1979  the  paper,  with 
the  same  title,  was  published  in  softback  covers,  18  pages  and  distrib- 
uted. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Dr.   F.  Owen  Fitzgerald,  pastor  of  Hayes  Barton 
United  Methodist  Church,  Fairview  and  Stone  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina,  from  1975  to  1984.     They  are  parents  of  two  children,  Frank  and 
Anne . 


Source:     Fitzgerald,   "Insights  and  Alternatives,"  1979. 

f . 

In  a  tour  of  the  Deep  South,  to  New  Orleans,   in  1969,  we  visited 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  and  noted  The  Parsonage  at  Natchez.     It  was  built 
in  1840  by  Peter  Little,  the  owner  of  Rosalie,  as  a  guest  house  for 
visiting  Methodist  ministers.     It  was  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orrick 
Metcalf,  members  of  the  Natchez  Garden  Club.     The  post  card  showing  the 
stately  house  near  the  street  was  published  by  Deep  South  Specialties, 
P.  0.  Box  1802,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Sources:     Holden,  HEATENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  pp.  140,141; 

Bailey,  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER  VALLEY, 
Section  One,  pp.   28,37;  Grissom,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  p.   138;  HISTORY  OF  REHOBOTH  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH: 
1798-1985;  Lee,  Jesse,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS,  p. 
175;  Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA;  Neely,  THE 
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GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  IN  METHODISM,   p.   87;  Grill,  METHODISM  IN 
THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY,   p.   331;  Grill,  THE  METHODIST  MEET- 
ING HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   101;  Brown  and 
Ebbs,   EARLY  METHODISM  IN  GREENVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  14; 
Perdue,  RUFFIN'S  METHODIST  HERITAGE:  1867-1989;  Bumgarner, 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:  1865-1939; 
Betts,  A.   D.,  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM,   p.  301; 
Bass,  Walton  N.,  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  JONES  COUNTY, 
p.  12. 


Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  and  Other  Beginnings  in  North  Carolina 

Following  are  brief  notes  on  beginnings  of  1.     Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning  in  North  Carolina;   2.     Camp  Meetings  in  Western  North  Carolina; 
3.     Pioneer  DISCIPLINES  of  the  Church;  4.     First  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (Louisburg) ;  5.     Brief  Histories  of 
Nineteen  Churches  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee   (Methodist  and  Baptist); 
6.     Miscellaneous  Article. 

1.     Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in  North  Carolina 

a.     Franklin  Male  Academy 

On  January  6,   1787,  a  charter  was  signed  into  law  authorizing  estab- 
lishment of  Franklin  Male  Academy,  the  first  school  in  Franklin  County 
and  earliest  ancestor  of  Louisburg  College.     In  1802  a  second  charter  was 
issued  for  Franklin  Academy,     On  January  1,   1805,  Franklin  Academy  was 
opened  under  Matthew  Dickinson. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  this  school  came  under  Methodist  Church 
control.     In  1907  a  legal  process  began  that  brought  about  the  transfer  of 
ownership  of  Louisburg  College  from  the  Duke  Family  to  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.     The  College  still  has 
the  church  connection. 

In  1987  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Founding  of  the  school  was  observed 
with  programs  and  publicity.  In  1988  George-Anne  Willard  was  the  author 
of  LOUISBURG  COLLEGE  ECHOES:  VOICES  FROM  THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS:  1787-1917, 
with  200  pages. 

The  Reverend  Milton  Heath  Gilbert,   formerly  at  Hayes  Barton  Methodist 
Church,  has  served  on  the  staff. 

Recent  college  presidents  have  been  Dr.   Cecil  W.   Robbins,  Dr.  J.  Allen 
Norris,  and  Dr.  Ronald  May. 


Sources:     NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  June  29,  1993;  Willard,  George- 
Anne,  LOUISBURG  COLLEGE,   1988,  passim. ;  BULLETIN  OF  LOUISBURG 
COLLEGE,  CATALOGUE  ISSUE:  1958-1959. 

b.     Cokesbury  School 

Francis  Asbury  and  John  Dickins  in  North  Carolina  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  a  school  for  youth.     Gabriel  Long  and  a  Mr.  Bustion  contrib- 
uted funds  toward  a  school  in  North  Carolina,  according  to  Asbury 's 
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JOURNAL.     The  money  may  have  gone  to  the  celebrated  Cokesbury  School  in 
Abingdon,  Maryland.     The  school  had  a  short  lease  on  life  as  it  burned 
soon  after  establishment.     Scholars  have  excavated  the  site  for  findings 
in  recent  years. 

The  Reverend  M.  H.  Moore,  while  serving  on  the  Anson  Circuit  in 
North  Carolina,   in  1886,   found  a  Latin-Greek  Grammar  which  was  used  at 
Cokesbury  School  in  Western  North  Carolina  in  1793.     On  the  flyleaf  was 
written:     "George  McClosky,  Cokesbury  School,  Rowan  County,  August  9, 
1793."     This  substantiated  the  interest  of  Asbury  and  Dickins  in  an 
early  Methodist  school  in  the  state.     In  1793  Cokesbury  School  was  founded 
by  Methodists  on  Yadkin  River  in  Davie  County  (then  Rowan)  two  years  be- 
fore The  University  of  North  Carolina  began  operations. 

The  life  of  several  Methodist  ventures  in  education  were  short-lived, 
for  two  reasons:     being  located  in  out  of  the  way  places  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding. 

Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I;  0 'Kelly,  METHOD- 
ISM ALIVE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapter  Four,  by  Fred  Jordan; 
Fick,  COUNTRY  COLLEGE  ON  THE  YADKIN,   p.  36. 

c.     Greensboro  College 

Greensborough  College  was  founded  in  1838,  under  leadership  of  Peter 
Doub  and  others,  a  little  over  a  score  of  years  following  the  death  of 
William  Glendenning.     Its  existence  and  service  was  broken  by  the  conflict 
of  the  Civil  War ;  however,   its  affiliation  has  been  with  Methodism  since 
the  beginning.     Dr.  William  Likins  retired  from  the  Presidency  in  summer 
1993.     Betty  S.  Carroll  and  Pauline  Reavis  Keggereis  are  graduates  of  the 
inst  itut ion . 


Sources:     Turrentine,  THE  ROMANCE  OF  EDUCATION;  Gobbel,  GREENSBORO  COLLEGE, 
Chapter  1,   "The  College  Before  1935,"  p.   I;  Carroll  Personal 
Files . 

Dr.  Craven  Williams,   formerly  at  Davidson  College  and  Gardner  Webb 
College,  Boiling  Springs,  North  Carolina,  became  the  President  of  Greens- 
boro College  in  July  1993.    (NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  June  29, 
1993) . 

d.     Burnsville  Academy  in  Western  North  Carolina 

In  1851  citizens  of  Burnsville  community  in  Western  North  Carolina 
founded  an  academy,  high  school,   for  their  children.     Milton  P.  Penland 
was  the  Chairman.     For  academic  leadership  Stephen  D.  Adams  was  chosen; 
in  the  1848  Conference  he  had  requested  the  superannuated  status.  He 
had  fond  memories  of  Burnsville  and  accepted  their  invitation  to  serve 
the  school.     The  Academy  earned  a  "deserved  reputation  for  quality."  It 
gave  rise  indirectly  to  Mars  Hill  College,  which  endures  to  the  present. 

About  1852  Thomas  Ray  sent  two  of  his  children,  Polly  Ray  and  Mack 
Ray,  to  the  Academy  at  Burnsville.     At  the  same  time  Edward  Carter  sent 
his  oldest  son,  Melvin  Carter,  who  became  Captain  Carter  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  in  the  War.     A  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  the  Burnsville 
area  and  these  three  students  professed  religion.     Polly  and  Mack  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  Melvin  did  not  join  any  church. 
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Edward  Carter  perceived  that  unless  the  Baptists  should  build  a  school, 
the  Baptists  in  the  mountains  would  lose  their  young  people. 

In  1851  Richard  N.  Price  was  appointed  to  the  Burnsville  Circuit, 
later  author  of  HOLSTON  METHODISM.     The  multi-volume  work  referred  to 
several  children,  some  of  whom  were  probably  named  for  him:  Price 
Hampton . 

In  1854  S.   D.  Adams  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Burnsville  Academy 
Cemetery.     Price  became  the  new  President  of  the  Academy.     In  his  tenure 
he  headed  a  great  revival  with  conversions  among  several  students.  By 
this  time  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  making  advances  there  with 
their  influence.     In  the  twentieth  century,  William  R.  Henderson  and  M.  C. 
Henderson  spoke  of  their  father  as  a  circuit  rider  for  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  in  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina.     Father  and  two 
sons  have  attended  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina . 

The  HISTORY  OF  MARS  HILL  COLLEGE  will  relate  the  fuller  story  of  the 
origins  of  the  school  from  the  impetus  described  here. 


Source:     Bailey  and  Schuman,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE 
RIVER  VALLEY,   Section  One. 

e.     Union  Institute 

Union  Institute  had  its  humble  beginnings  in  Randolph  County.  Brant- 
ley York,  Methodist  minister,  was  the  founding  principal  in  1838.  Meth- 
odists and  Quakers  united  to  establish  Union  Institute  for  the  benefit  of 
children.     In  the  1850's  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  adopted  the  school,  a  tie  which  was  crucial  for 
its  survival.     It  was  moved  to  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and  the  name  Trin- 
ity was  assumed.     This  was  the  forerunner  of  Duke  University. 

John  Carlisle  Kilgo  served  as  President  of  Trinity  College  from  1894 
to  1910,  when  he  was  elected  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South . 

This  educational  adventure  started  some  twenty-two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  William  Glendenning  in  the  capital  city 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  late  General  Wiley  M.  Pickens,  national  guard  leader  and  educator, 
and  Agnes  Wilson  Stephenson,  educator,  both  connected  with  Hayes  Barton 
United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  were  graduates     of  Trinity  College. 

Dr.  Paul  N.  Garber,  one-time  faculty  member  of  Duke  University  and 
Bishop  in  1944,  was  the  author  of  JOHN  CARLISLE  KILGO:  PRESIDENT  OF  TRIN- 
ITY COLLEGE:  1894-1910. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Durden  is  the  author  of  THE  DUKES  OF  DURHAM,  recount- 
ing the  association  of  the  Dukes  with  Duke  University,  and  THE  LAUNCHING 
OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY:  1924-1949. 


Sources:     Durden,  THE  DUKES  OF  DURHAM:  1865-1929,  p.   91;  Durden,  THE 
LAUNCHING  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  pp.   304,311,319;  Garber,  JOHN 
CARLISLE  KILGO:  PRESIDENT  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE:  1894-1910; 
Powell,  William  S.,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  19. 
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Establishment  of  North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mount,  and 
Methodist  College,  Fayetteville ,  North  Carolina,  date  from  the  1950's. 
To  date  neither  has  produced  a  hard  cover  HISTORY  of  the  formative  years 
of  the  schools. 

2.  Camp  Meetings  in  Western  North  Carolina 

Historians  remain  uncertain  about  the  exact  origins  of  the  camp 
meeting.     The  years  of  the  late  1790's  and  to  the  early  1800's  are  years 
ascribed  to  its  initial  appearance.     Outdoor  religious  gatherings  were 
commonplace  when  congregations  met  in  clearings  for  worship  and  construc- 
ting church  houses.     One  of  the  earliest  claimants  to  receive  recognition 
was  the  Reverend  Daniel  Asbury  of  North  Carolina.     In  1794,  when  his  Re- 
hoboth  Church  in  Lincolnton  County  was  under  construction,  the  congrega- 
tion worshiped  in  the  forest,  with  services  continuing  tnrough  the  day 
and  night.     Some  termed  this  event  the  first  camp  meeting.  William 
McKendree,  later  Bishop,  assisted  the  sponsoring  preacher.     Some  three 
hundred  converts  to  the  Christian  Faith  resulted  from  the  event.  John 
McGee ,  Methodist,  and  William  McGee,  Presbyter ian, and  his  brother  were 
early  claimants,  conducting  a  camp  meeting  by  1799.     Charles     A.  Parker, 
Professor  of  Speech,  North  Carolina  State  University,   in  an  article,  "The 
Camp  Meeting  on  the  Frontier  and  the  Methodist  Religious  Resort  in  the 
East — Before  1900"  (1979)  based  this  part  of  his  research  on  Charles  A. 
Johnson  writings  on  the  subject. 

3.  Pioneer  DISCIPLINES  of  the  Church 

John  Dickins,  native  of  London,  England,  became  a  traveling  preacher 
in  1777.     North  Carolina  was  his  first  appointment.     In  1784  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  noted  Christmas  Conference.     He  selected  the  name  for  the  new 
church.     In  1785  he  was  assigned  to  the  Bertie  Circuit.     In  1786,  while 
on  this  circuit,  Dickins  prepared  the  first  DISCIPLINE  in  the  present 
form;  previously,  it  had  been  in  question  and  answer  form.     This  edition 
was  published  in  1787  in  a  pamphlet.     He  was  probably  living  in  Halifax, 
North  Carolina,  at  the  time.     In  1789  he  returned  to  New  York  and  became 
the  first  Book  Agent  or  Superintendent  of  the  Book  Concern.     He  used 
$600.00  of  his  own  money  for  the  enterprise.     John  Dickins  has  a  honored 
place  in  the  chronicle  of  American  Methodist  Publishing  interests.  His 
full-scale,  pioneering  contributions  are  recounted  in  Pilkington's  THE 
METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE:  A  HISTORY,  VOLUME  I:  BEGINNINGS  TO  1870.  He 
carved  a  niche  for  himself  early  in  North  Carolina  Methodism. 

With  the  close  of  each  General  Conference  from  1792  to  the  present — 
two  centuries  later — the  church  has  produced  the  DISCIPLINE  for  guidance 
and  governance  of  its  membership.     A  brief  examination  of  the  DISCIPLINE, 
from  the  Carroll  Collection  (1898  to  1992),  shows  changing  contents,  en- 
larged volumes,  sturdy  covers  and  other  features  of  the  latter  day  DISCI- 
PLINE.    In  recent  years  a  comprehensive  roster  of  all  Bishops  of  the 
church  with  its  antecedent  bodies  has  appeared  in  the  DISCIPLINE. 

The  1898  DISCIPLINE  contains  391  pages. 

The  1904  DISCIPLINE  has  491  pages. 
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The  1910  DISCIPLINE  has  510  pages. 
The  1992  DISCIPLINE  has  782  pages. 

Sources :  Clark,  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  19;  Pilkington, 
THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Chapters  I  and  II;  Vernon,  THE 
UNITED  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Vol.  II;  Carroll  Collection 
of  DISCIPLINES   (1898  to  1992). 

4.     First  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 

In  April  1785  the  First  Annual  Conference  of  the  newly-organized 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was  held  at  the  Green  Hill  House 
near  Louisburg,  North  Carolina.     Bishops  Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas  Coke 
met  with  other  circuit  riders.     The  position  of  presiding  elder,  for 
supervision  of  circuit  riders,  was  established.     At  the  Christmas  Confer- 
ence at  Baltimore  William  Glendenning  was  offered  this  post  of  leadership 
but  he  declined  to  accept  it. 

The  Green  Hill  House  still  stands  and  is  opened  to  the  public  on  oc- 
casion, especially  the  Bicentennial  of  American  Methodism  in  1984. 

A  historical  highway  marker  noted  the  distinguished  house. 

Several  Annual  Conferences  were  held  there. 

Later  Green  Hill  and  his  family  moved  to  Tennessee 


Source:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   I;  Cox,  PIONEERS  AND 
PERFECTERS  OF  OUR  FAITH:  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  REVEREND  MAJOR  GREEN 
HILL. 

5.     Brief  Histories  of  Nineteen  Churches  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 

Following  are  several  brief  historical  sketches  of  local  churches 
(Methodist  and  Baptist)   in  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference,  and  Holston  Conference  (Tennessee)  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  a  Baptist  church.     The  Author's  association 
with  several  of  these  institutions  has  been  noted  in  each  case. 

a.  Historic  Eden  United  Methodist  Church,  Halifax  County 

b.  Historic  Whitaker's  Chapel,  Halifax  County 

c.  Centenary  United  Methodist  Church,  New  Bern,  Craven  County 

d.  Ann  Street  United  Methodist  Church,  Beaufort,  Carteret  County 

e.  Grace  United  Methodist  Church,  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  County 

f.  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Raleigh,  Wake  County 

g.  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Raleigh,  Wake  County 

h.  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Forest  City,  Rutherford  County 

i.  Maness  Chapel  United  Methodist  Church,  Polk  County 

j.  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  Wake  County 

k.  Morning  Star  United  Methodist  Church,  North  Raleigh,  Wake  County 

1.  Polkton  United  Methodist  Church,  Polkton,  Anson  County 

m.  Pea  Ridge  Baptist  Church,  Pea  Ridge  Community,  Polk  County 

n.  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Blount  County,  Tennessee 

o.  Soapstone  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  Wake  County 

p.  Hebron  United  Methodist  Church,  Warren  County 
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q.     Mount  Bethel  United  Methodist  Church,  Durham  County 

r.     Edneyville  United  Methodist  Church,  Henderson  County 

s.     Spindale  United  Methodist  Church,   Spindale,  Rutherford  County 

a.     Historic  Eden  United  Methodist  Church,  Halifax  County 

In  the  colonial  period  of  North  Carolina  at  least  six  Anglican  chap- 
els were  located  in  Halifax  County.     Historic  Eden  United  Methodist  Church 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Anglican  chapel  on  Beaver  Dam  Swamp.     It  may  have 
received  strength  from  Whitaker's  Chapel  which  dates  from  about  1740.  The 
Mouzon  map  of  North  Carolina,  1775,   shows  this  chapel  near  the  site  of  the 
present  chapel.     In  May  1781,  when  Cornwallis  and  his  British  Army  marched 
through  Halifax  County,  militiamen,   traditionally  guarded  Eden  Church. 
The  original  and  second  structures  were  doubtless  built  of  logs.  Eden 
Church  was  originally  a  part  of  the  old  Roanoke  Circuit,  which  was  orga- 
nized in  1778  as  part  of  the  Virginia  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference. 

The  Reverend  John  Dickins  was  pastor  of  the  Roanoke  Circuit  in  1779- 
1781.     He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Yancey,  daughter  of  the  residents  of  the 
Eden  Church  community;  they  established  their  home  near  the  church.  At 
Dickin's  home  the  plan  for  the  first  Methodist  school  in  America  was  pre- 
pared.    Later  the  funds  were  used  for  establishment  of  the  ill-fated  Cokes- 
bury  College  in  Maryland.     In  1789  John  Dickins  founded  what  became  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Philadelphia.     The  Eden  Church  deed  dates 
from  1803,  with  five  trustees.     The  men  paid  four  dollars  for  the  site. 
The  deed  was  registered  at  the  February  session  of  the  Halifax  County 
Court  in  1804.     The  Reverend  William  Bellamy  served  at  Eden  Church  in 
1797-1798.     He  gathered  data  for  a  history  of  the  reform  movement  in  the 
Roanoke  District  but  he  died  in  1846  before  its  completion.     Peter  Doub 
and  William  Henry  Wills,  D.D.,  served  Eden  Church  in  later  years.  Iron 
maltese  crosses  mark  graves  of  men  who  served  in  the  Confederate  States 
Army.     The  present  church  dates  to  about  1890.     The  Ladies  Aid  Society 
was  founded  in  1918. 

In  1966  the  Reverend  Trevir  Staniforth,  Methodist  minister  from 
Saxilby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  spoke  at  the  church  in  evangelical  ser- 
vices.    In  the  fall  of  1966  a  marker  was  placed  on  site,  with  Bishop 
Paul  N.  Garber  speaking  on  the  occasion.     George  H.  Jones  listed  the 
church  in  THE  METHODIST  TOURIST  GUIDE  BOOK  OF  1966.     In  1990  a  delega- 
tion of  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  United  Methodist  Histor- 
ical Society  visited  the  church.     Dr.   Ralph  Hardee  Rives,   former  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  English  at  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  North 
Carolina,  provided  the  mimeographed  sketch  on  Eden  Church.     He  is  an 
authority  on  the  former  Methodist  Protestant  Church  and  has  written  ar- 
ticles on  Methodist  Protestant  Church  leaders  for  several  publications. 

b.     Historic  whitaker's  Chapel,  Halifax  County 

The  chapel,  Route  //l,  Enfield,  North  Carolina,  was  organized  as  an 
Anglican  Chapel  in  1740. 

William  Glendenning  may  have  been  aware  of  its  existence  and  service 
in  his  earliest  association  with  that  region  of  North  Carolina. 

On  December  10-20,  1828,   it  was  the  site  of  the  First  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  America. 
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The  present  structure  was  erected  in  1850  and  moved  to  this  site 
from  across  the  road  in  1880. 

In  1970  it  was  designated  a  Shrine  of  United  Methodism  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  with  Dr.  John  A.  Ness 
as  a  speaker  on  the  ceremony  list. 

Methodist  Historical  Societies  make  pilgrimages  to  the  church. 

Dr.   Ralph  Hardee  Rives,   former  member  of  the  faculty  of  East  Caro- 
lina University,   is  an  authority  on  the  former  Methodist  Protestant 
Church . 


Source:     Commemorative  Ceremony  Bulletin  of  1978. 

c.     Centenary  United  Methodist  Church,  New  Bern,  Craven  County 

Traditionally,  Centenary  United  Methodist  Church,  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina,  had  its  beginning  with  the  visit  to  New  Bern  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Pilmoor  in  December  1772.     He  was  back  in  New  Bern,  from  Savannah, 
on  Tuesday,  March  30,   1773.     Not  until  1802  was  a  regular  organization 
formed  and  a  church  building  erected.     It  was  called  Andrews  Chapel,  on 
a  lot  on  Hancock  Street   (now  the  corner  of  Hancock  Street  and  Church  Al- 
ley).    Each  year  the  North  Carolina  Conference  sent  a  preacher.     In  1843- 
1844  a  new  church  was  erected,  at  which  time  the  name  "Centenary"  was 
given.     In  1920  Centenary  Sunday  School  was  the  first  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  to  be  organized  into  departments  in  order  to  meet  needs 
of  all  age  groups  more  satisfactorily.     By  the  Bicentennial  Year  of  1792, 
it  had  had  assigned  for  service  some  89  different  men.     Church  property 
was  valued  at  $1,092,000.00.     (This  sketch  was  prepared  from  "A  History 
of  Centenary  United  Methodist  Church,  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,"  written 
during  the  Bicentennial  Year  in  October,   1972,  by  James  H.  Miller,  Jr., 
Pastor) . 

d.     Ann  Street  United  Methodist  Church,  Beaufort,  Carteret  County 

On  June  25,   1978,  the  200th  Anniversary  Year  of  Ann  Street  United 
Methodist  Church,  Ann  and  Craven  Streets,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  was 
observed  by  the  officials  and  membership  of  the  church.     The  Reverend 
Douglas  L.  Byrd  was  the  pastor.     Dr.  Robert  L.  Curry  presented  a  narra- 
tion on  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  and  Early  American  Methodism,  entitled  "On 
the  Wings  of  a  New  Age."     On  June  29,   1990,   the  church  observed  Open 
House  as  part  of  the  Historical  Beaufort  Tour.     At  the  Archival  Room  the 
Author  purchased  a  copy  of  THE  STORY  OF  THE  METHODISTS  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
BEAUFORT  BY  AMY  MUSE  AND  A  COLLECTION  OF  MEMORIES  BY  LOU  NICKS  (hard- 
cover) .     The  historic  Old  Burying  Ground  is  located  beside  and  behind 
the  church.     Also  nearby  is  the  Purvis  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church . 

e.     Grace  United  Methodist  Church,  Wilmington:  New  Hanover  County 

A  Chronology 

1784  Beverly  Allen  was  the  first  minister  appointed  by  Wilmington  Circuit. 

1786  Wilmington  merged  with  Bladen  Circuit,  part  of  the  South  Carolina 
Conf  erence 
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1797  William  Meredith  purchased  lot  and  erected  meeting  house  at  Second 
and  Walnut  Streets.     This  was  burned  and  another  one  was  erected 
on  original  site,  where  Meredith  preached  until  his  death  in  1799. 
He  willed  this  property  to  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

1802  Bishop  Asbury  procured  adjoining  property  on  Walnut  and  Front 
Streets  from  George  Logan. 

1816  A  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  erected  on  NE  corner  of  Front 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

1831  Burying  ground  between  church  and  parsonage  planned.     William  Mere- 
dith's remains  moved  from  plot  on  Second  and  Red  Cross  and  placed 
in  burying  ground  in  1832. 

1843  Church  enlarged  and  basement  excavated  for  Sunday  School.  This 
church  burned  on  Sunday,  April  30,  while  the  congregation  was  at 
worship.     A  temporary  building  was  erected  on  Front  Street  and 
dedicated  on  September  17. 


Source:     AMAZING  GRACE:  GRACE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  WILMINGTON,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  p.  41. 

f.     Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   South,   Raleigh,  Wake  County 

Central  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   South,  was  located  on 
Person  Street,  ..ear  the  Hugh  Morson  School  Building,  at  301  East  Hargett 
Street,  Raleigh,  when  we  came  here  in  1955.     It  may  have  been  the  Method- 
ist Church  which  was  nearest  the  Bethel  site.     After  1955  it  was  used  for 
a  time  for  warehouse  storage  purposes.     I  have  no  recollection  of  enter- 
ing the  building.     It  was  a  brick  structure  with  stained  glass  windows. 
Years  ago  it  was  removed.     Observers  walking  in  front  of  Trinity  United 
Methodist  Church  on  Sasser  Street  off  Person  Street  may  see  the  Central 
Church  cornerstone  imbedded  in  a  brick  structure,  with  the  date  1888  on 
it,  seen  by  the  Author  in  November  1991. 

Person  Street  Methodist  Church  was  listed  in  the  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL 
of  1939,  p.  132. 

Epworth  Methodist  Church  was  listed  in  the  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL  for 
1937,  p.  32. 

Central  Methodist  Church  and  Epworth  Church,  Raleigh,  combined  to 
form  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church. 

Carolina  Pines  Methodist  Church  in  Raleigh  was  listed  in  the  CONFER- 
ENCE JOURNAL  of  1955,  p.  82. 

The  Reverend  Costen  Jordan  Harrell,  Bishop  from  1948  to  1956,  served 
churches  in  Raleigh,  Durham,  and  Wilson,   in  the  early  years  of  his  career. 
Part  of  his  episcopal  supervision  was  over  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
f  erence . 


Sources:     Personal  Recollection  of  the  Author;  Mitchell,  EPISCOPAL  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  p.   9;  Harrell,  THE  WONDERS  OF  HIS  GRACE  (sketch);  Har- 
rell,  CHRISTIAN  AFFIRMATIONS   (notes);  WEST  END  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH,   NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  HISTORY. 
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g.     Trinity  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  Wake  County 

Trinity  United  Methodist  Church  is  located  at  Bloodworth  and  Sasser 
Streets  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

In  1939  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  decided  to  merge  Ep- 
worth  Methodist  Church  and  Central  Church  on  Person  Street  near  the  Hugh 
Morson  High  School  Building  to  form  Trinity  Methodist  Church.     Morson  was 
at  301  East  Hargett  Street. 

Celebration  of  the  Anniversary  was  on  October  25,   1992.     Of  forty- 
four  charter  members,   twenty-one  were  present. 

Dr.   F.  Belton  Joyner  and  other  dignitaries  were  speakers. 

Dr.  Verne  Caviness  of  Hayes  Barton  Church  noted  his  father  Doctor 
Caviness  once  served  there. 

Dr.  Roy  Smith  of  Kansas  Methodism  was  a  speaker  at  Trinity  School. 

The  Reverend  James  L.  Hobbs,   formerly  an  associate  at  Hayes  Barton 
Church,  has  served  as  pastor  in  the  Raleigh  church  (NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRIS- 
TIAN ADVOCATE,  November  24,  1992,  No.  22). 

h.     First     Methodist  Church,  Forest  City,  Rutherford  County 

In  1947  the  Carroll  Family  moved  from  Green  Hill,  North  Carolina,  to 
Big  Springs  Avenue,  Forest  City,  North  Carolina.     I  started  to  Maryville 
College  in  January  1947.     Soon  thereafter  our  family  transferred  member- 
ship from  Maness  Chapel  to  First  Methodist  Church,  Broadway  and  Main 
Street,  Forest  City. 

The  building  was  a  red-brick  structure  facing  Main  Street,  with  medi- 
um-size sanctuary.     A  wooden  structure  housed  the  educational  aspects  of 
church  life. 

The  Reverend  J.  W.   Fowler  was  the  pastor.     His  son  later  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Emory  University.     Fowler  served  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly.     Miss  Jean  Mooney,  New  Jersey  native 
and  graduate  of  Westminster  Choir  College,  was  a  staff  member  and  soloist. 
We  dated  briefly  thereafter. 

The  Reverend  J.  W.   Braxton  served  as  pastor  and  delivered  good  ser- 
mons.    He  came  to  our  house  for  a  visit  on  horseback,  as  circuit  riders 
did  in  the  old  days. 

Members  included  Evans,  T.  Max  Watson,  Iwerks,  Miss  Fannie  McKinney 
and  Adele  McKinney.  They  helped  introduce  us  to  programs  and  aspects  of 
church  life. 

Clarence  Griffin,  journalist  and  author,  attended  services.     He  re- 
jected my  article  on  Tour  of  British  Isles  in  the  FOREST  CITY  COURIER  in 
summer  1952.     He  was  the  author  of  OLD  TRYON  AND  RUTHERFORD  COUNTIES.  He 
died  in  more  recent  years. 

Miss  Susan  Ware,  Forest  City  resident,  served  as  dietitian  at  Mary- 
ville College.     I  rode  home  with  her  after  Commencement  Exercises  in  sum- 
mer 1950. 

Mr.  Trayntham,  resident,  was  a  graduate  of  Maryville  College. 
Mr.  Oscar  Mooneyham  was  a  banker  in  the  city. 
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Mr.   Evans  ran  a  furniture  store.     His  son  became  a  member  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  church. 

Church  programs  included  worship;  Sunday  School;  pageant  at  Christ- 
mas; Sunday  evenings  at  the  McKinney's  Apartment  on  Main  Street;  Christ- 
mas caroling  in  the  city;   field  trips  to  Methodist  Retirement  Home,  Char- 
lotte; Children's  Home,  Winston-Salem,  and  Centenary  Methodist  Church; 
trip  to  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Highway  #74;  trip  to  Pleasant  Grove 
Methodist  Church,  Forest  City;  trip  to  First  Methodist  Church,  Morganton. 

At  the  theater  in  Spindale  I  saw  Bing  Crosby  in  "Blue  Skies." 

Mrs.  Holms  was  a  Communion  Steward.     Her  grandson,  Andrew,   lives  in 
Raleigh  and  is  an  attorney. 

When  the  church  observed  Student  Recognition  Day,   I  was  a  partici- 
pant . 

As  part  of  Sunday  School  Training,  I  attended  sessions  at  First  Bap- 
tist Church,   Forest  City,  with  Dr.  H.  H.   Stembridge  as  pastor. 

In  1952,  at  Polkton  High  School  in  Polkton,  North  Carolina,   I  taught 
classes  in  English  and  American  history  and  business  English.     I  went  to 
Spindale  and  Forest  City  with  Bobby  Dillingham  for  visits.     John  Finley 
Williamson  directed  the  noted  Westminster  College  Choir  in  a  concert  in 
the  Big  Springs  High  School  Auditorium. 

Later,  when  the  new  church  was  built  several  blocks  away,  on  Main 
Street,   I  attended  a  service  there.     Mr.  T.  H.   Swofford  served  there  then. 

In  1952,   in  preparation  for  making  the  Greenslade  Tour  of  the  British 
Isles,  Mr.   Fowler  went  with  me  to  Charlotte  to  secure  a  passport,  as  a 
character  witness. 

In  1989  the  church  observed  its  Centennial  Anniversary  Year.     A  Church 
DIRECTORY  with  brief  Historical  Sketch  was  prepared.     On  a  visit  to  the 
church  office  in  March  1993     I  secured  a  copy  for  the  Carroll  Collection 
of  Methodistica .     The  Reverend  Milton  Young  is  pastor. 

When  the  Carroll  Family  moved  to  Raleigh  in  1955  and  started  attend- 
ing Hayes  Barton  Methodist  Church,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Harry  Cleveland  Smith 
secured  my  letter  of  transfer  of  membership  to  the  new  church. 

Correspondence  with  The  Reverend  T.  H.   Swofford  in  May  1993  noted 
the  following:     In  his  early  retirement  he  taught  Bible  and  Philosophy 
in  Isothermal  Community  College,   Spindale  for  several     years.     He  has 
been  in  Asbury  Acres  Methodist  Retirement  Home,  Maryville,  Tennessee,  for 
eight  years.     Miss  Jesse  Catherine  Johnson,  a  teacher  of  American  Litera- 
ture at  Maryville  College,   for  the  author,  had  been  in  the  Retirement 
Home,  where  she  died  in  early  spring,  1993  (Asbury  Retirement  Home,  2648 

Sevierville  Road,  Maryville,  Tennessee  37804).     w       _  mm 

May-June  1993. 

i.     Manus  Chapel  United  Methodist  Church,  Polk  County 

About  1888  Manus  Chapel  Methodist  Church  came  into  existence.  Manus 
Chapel  (also  Maness  Chapel)  may  have  been  named  for  a  local  Methodist 
preacher.     Biographical  data  on  him  are  hard  to  obtain.     It  is  located  in 
the  Pea  Ridge  Community  in  Polk  County.     It  may  have  been  a  log  structure 
originally.     Later,  a  few  yards  nearer  the  Pea  Ridge  Road,   the  present 
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white  frame  structure  was  erected.     It  served  several  decades  and  has 
been  closed  to  Methodist  use.     Several  small  classrooms  were  added  after 
the  Forties.     The  Reverend  John  James  Powell,  native  of  Polk  County,  now 
retired,  has  been  trying  to  secure  a  deed  to  the  property.     Almost  fifty 
years  ago  he  preached  a  series  of  Revival  Services  at  the  church.  Sam 
Tilson  requested  that  he  be  buried  on  the  site  of  the  original  church; 
his  wife  and  daughter,  Anna  and  Winnie,  are  also  resting  there.  Resting 
there  are  Pritchards,   Shehans ,  Cantrells,  Taylors,  Harrison  and  Fowler 
family  members.     Members  of  the  Carroll  Family  attended  in  the  Thirties 
and  Forties.     Mrs.   Cora  Fowler  Carroll,  who  joined  as  an  adolescent,  re- 
lated that  data  about  the  Tilson  request  for  burial  site  in  October  1992 
to  the  Editor. 

In  recent  years  John  James  Powell  has  attempted  to  secure  a  copy  of 
the  Deed  to  Manus  Chapel  Church  for  possession  and  distribution.  In  Au- 
gust 1993  he  mailed  to  the  Author  a  copy  of  Deed  (unsigned  by  Calvin  Rus- 
sell of  the  Pea  Ridge  Community  as  Powell  desired)  for  safekeeping.  Pas- 
tor Powell  has  reached  retirement  age  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference but  has  accepted  his  sixth  appointment  to  Alexander  Mills  Church 
in  Rutherford  County,  North  Carolina  (Correspondence  in  August  1993). 

A  block  away  from  the  sanctuary  is  Moorer  Chapel,  a  black  church. 
The  church  has  been  constructed  in  recent  years. 

j.     Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,   in  Wake  County 

Hayes  Barton  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  was  founded  at  the  North  Car- 
olina Conference  sessions  by  Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern  and  Jesse  Homer  Barn- 
hardt  in  1936. 

The  little  Church  in  the  pines  was  completed  in  Fall  of  1939. 

The  Large  Sanctuary  was  opened  for  service  in  Fall  of  1956. 

The  Church  Annex  has  been  removed. 

The  Moore  Property  has  been  acquired. 

The  Ruby  Howell  Property  has  been  acquired. 

The  Turner  House  has  been  removed. 

New  Parking  space  has  been  developed  on  Reid  Street. 

The  Children's  Sunday  School  Building  was  completed  in  1982. 

In  1993  Dr.  McMillan  and  family  planned  to  move  to  a  residence  in 
Glen  Forest. 

Michael  Frese  and  family  moved  into  Fairview  Street  house. 
In  1961  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  was  marked  by  programs. 
In  1986  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  was  marked  by  programs. 
By  1993  membership  stood  at  over  2,000  persons. 

Mrs.  Lois  Mitchell  Bailey  served  as  Church  Secretary  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

Several  CHURCH  DIRECTORIES  have  been  distributed. 
Several  cookbooks  have  been  distributed. 

In  1983  the  Author  prepared  the  first  book-length  HISTORY  of  the 
church . 
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The  church  is  a  middle-class  in  its  constituency. 
There  are  eleven  adult  Sunday  School  Classes. 

In  recent  years  the  Jesse  Homer  Barnhardt  Archive  Room  was  estab- 
lished in  the  basement. 

By  1993  the  value  of  the  physical  plant  has  exceeded  four  million 
dollars . 

By  1955  a  Methodist  Men's  Fellowship  had  been  established  (attended 
regularly  by  the  Author) . 

In  the  Fitzgerald  Pastorate  a  Chile  Mission  Team  extended  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church. 

Speakers:     E.   Stanley  Jones;  Dr.  Harry  Denman ;  Ralph  W.  Sockman. 

There  have  been  double  morning  services  of  worship  for  over  thirty 
years . 

The  church  style  has  gone  from  simple  Methodist  worship  to  High 
Church  practices. 

The  church  budget  by  1993  was  $780,000.00. 

It  has  one  of  the  larger  memberships  in  the  Raleigh  District. 

Dr.  William  Lemuel  Clegg  served  on  the  Judicial  Council  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church. 

In  1993 — the  fifty-seventh  year  of  service,  there  are  about  ten 
charter  members  living,  some  of  x^hom  are  in  attendance  at  occasional 
services . 

In  1993  Page  Separk  was  awarded  a  Fifty-Year  Service  Pin  for  choir 
membership . 

In  Fall  1955  the  late  Dr.  Harry  Cleveland  Smith  secured  my  member- 
ship transfer  from  First  Methodist  Church,  Forest  City,  North  Carolina, 
membership  in  place  in  1993. 

Bishops  who  have  exercised  episcopal  supervision  has  been  these  men: 
Paul  Bentley  Kern;  Clare  Purcell;  William  Walter  Peele;  Paul  Neff  Garber; 
William  R.  Cannon  (two  separate  quadrennia)  ;  Robert  M.  Blackburn;  Carlton 
Prentiss  Minnick. 

k.     Morning  Star  United  Methodist  Church,  North  Raleigh,  Wake  County 

Morning  Star  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Raleigh  had  a  short 
history.     Michele  Louise  Ransier  Wellons  had  served  at  Hayes  Barton  U.M. 
Church  for  five  years  and  requested  permission  from  church  official  to 
begin  a  church.     The  name  Morning  Star  was  chosen.     There  was  never  a 
permanent  building  for  domicile  and  worship.     Michele  Wellons  was  the 
sole  pastor.     Attendance  remained  small.     Shaaron  Keggereis  Cypher  served 
as  musician  for  services.     A  recipe  book  was  developed  as' a  fund-raising 
project.     The  enterprise  did  not  prosper.     The  location  may  not  have  been 
good.     Visitation  may  not  have  been  effective.     In  less  than  five  years 
the  Conference  elected  to  discontinue  the  effort.     Superintendent  F.  Bel- 
ton  Joyner  noted  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  loss.     Michele  there- 
after enrolled  in  a  Pacific  School  of  Religion  for  study  as  chaplain 
(1993).     Apparently  honest  effort  at  serving  the  area  was  not  successful. 
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Lifespan  was  about  1986  to  1991.  Thomas  Smith  was  aware  of  Michele's 
volunteer  efforts  in  church  building. 


Sources:     Printed  bulletin  of  church;  Conversations  with  Shaaron  K.  Cy- 
pher and  Pauline  R.  Keggereis;  Recollections  of  Author. 

I.     Polkt  on  United  Methodist  Church,  Polkton,  Anson  County 

Polkton  was  a  preaching  place  as  early  as  1874. 

Polkton  Methodist  Church,  as  noted  by  cornerstone,  was  organized 
in  1878. 

It  is  located  in  Polkton,  Anson  County,  North  Carolina. 

It  is  a  small,   red  brick  building  with  stained  glass  windows.  There 
is  no  cemetery  attached  as  with  some  churches;  the  brick  parsonage  is 
nearby . 

Polkton,  Wightman,  Red  Hill  and  Mt .  Vernon  Methodist  churches  make 
up  the  charge . 

In  the  late  Fifties  an  Education  Building  with  classrooms  and  kitchen 
were  added. 

Grady  L.  E.  Carroll  and  Betty  Simmons  Blackwelder  were  married  there 
on  August  9,  1953,  with  the  Reverend  George  W.  Rudisill  officiating  (later 
Dr.;  graduate  of  Harvard  University  Divinity  School). 

In  1978  Dr.  Charles  White  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
preached  in  the  Centennial  Year  Celebration.  Bishop  L.  Scott  Allen  was 
episcopal  leader;  H.  Claude  Young  was  the  Superintendent;  Gene  A.  Cants 
was  pastor. 

The  Author  began  serious  work  as  Sunday  School  teacher  there  in  1952 
under  leadership  of  the  late  Jim  Cameron,   local  agriculture  leader. 

Mrs.   Cary  Martin  Simmons  was  a  member  for  several  decades;  her  funer- 
al was  held  there  in  1989  (interment  in  Mt .  Vernon  Cemetery,  Anson  County). 

Grady  L.   E.  Carroll  spoke  there  in  the  American  Methodist  Bicentennial 
of  1966. 

A  Polkton  High  School  Class  Reunion  was  held  there  in  recent  years. 

Homecoming  Services  have  been  held  in  the  Educational  Building. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  (August  20,  1978)  was  marked  by  publica- 
tion of  a  brief  history.     Mrs.  Eloise  Moore  was  author  of  the  study. 

The  Reverend  Birds  were  co-pastors  in  the  1993-94  Conference  year. 

Current  membership  is  small. 

About  1960  a  Commemorative  Plate  depicting  the  Old  Church  Building 
and  the  current  Church  Building  was  molded  and  distributed. 

Sources:     Carroll  Personal  Files;  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  Booklet:  1978; 

Cornerstone  inscription;  Simmons  Recollections;  Medley,  HIS- 
TORY OF  ANSON  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA;  Commemorative  Plate  in 
possession  of  Author's  Family. 
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m.     Pea  Ridge  Baptist  Church,  Pea  Ridge  Community,  Polk  County 

Pea  Ridge  Baptist  Church  is  in  the  Pea  Ridge  Community  of  Polk  Coun- 
ty,  in  rural  Western  North  Carolina. 

White  Oak  Mountain  and  Hogback  Mountain  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
are  in  the  background. 

The  church  is  a  small  brick  structure. 

It  has  been  in  existence  more  than  seventy  years. 

In  more  recent  years  an  Education  Wing  has  been  added  to  the  sanctu- 
ary.    There  is  a  family  cemetery  in  the  background. 

Intermittently,  with  services  at  Maness  Chapel  Methodist  Church,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  we  attended  services  there. 

Services  included  Sunday  Morning  worship,  revivals,   funerals,  and  a 
Singing  School,  conducted  by  an  itinerant  woman  musician.     Shape  notes 
were  used. 

The  parsonage  is  one  block  away;  no  specific  preachers  are  remem- 
bered . 

We  attended  services  from  about  1930  to  1944,  the  year  the  Author 
entered  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  at  Camp  Croft,  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina.     The  sanctuary  had  wooden  pews  with  no  cushions,  a  piano  and 
funeral  home  fans  for  use  in  hot  summer  months. 

We  attended  services  from  our  home  at  the  Briscoe  Place  and  later 
the  Green  River  Place  in  Polk  County. 

Russells,  Phillips  and  Taylors  attended  there.  Ewell  Taylor's  Gro- 
cery and  General  Store  was  two  blocks  away;  there  we  bought  and  bartered 
our  grocery  needs. 

Mr.  West,  who  married  into  the  Tilson  Family  and  a  man  with  a  heart 
condition,  passed  away  in  the  front  of  the  church  while  at  a  service. 

We  reflect  on  those  early  years  and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
pastors  and  members  to  establish  and  promote  the  Christian  Faith  in  the 
rural  setting  in  yesteryear.     Their  labors  have  eternal  values.     May  the 
Redeemer  be  praised! 

On  our  visit  to  the  site  in  September  1993  we  noticed  a  church  bus 
and  bus  port  on  the  premises. 


Sources:     Carroll  Personal  Files;  HISTORY  OF  POLK  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Harvest  Day  Observance  was  held  at  Mordecai  Historic  Park,  Mi- 
mosa Street,  Raleigh,  on  Saturday,  September  18,  1993,   in  the  afternoon. 
The  Mordecai  Shape-Note  Singers  perform  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel  at  the  Park 
on  second  Sundays  for  the  public.     (The  Chapel  was  formerly  in  Chatham 
County) .     Rehearsal  was  in  progress  on  my  visit  that  day  (no  accompani- 
ment for  the  small  number  of  singers). 

n.     First  United  Methodist  Church,  Maryville,  Blount  County,  Tennessee 

From  1947  to  1950  the  Author  was  enrolled  in  Maryville  College. 
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I  attended  First  Methodist  Church  several  times;  it  was  off  Main 
Street  in  the  small  college  town. 

The  Reverend  Dr.   E.   E.  Wiley,  dynamic  speaker,  was  the  pastor;  he 
was  fervent  in  public  prayer. 

I  was  accepted  as  others  were  as  an  Associate  Member  while  in  school. 

Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  Lloyd,  College  President,  spoke  once  in  public  wor- 
ship,  the  College  Choir  assisting. 

Several  College  students  attended  Sunday  School  sessions  there. 

The  sanctuary  was  a  brick  structure. 

Dr.  Wiley  was  present  at  a  session  of  meetings  at  Lake  Junaluska 
Assembly . 

Worship  services  bolstered  the  Faith  and  assisted  in  completion  of 
College  studies  in  spring  1950. 

Since  College  years  the  Church  has  been  relocated  into  Maryville. 

In  1967  Nettie  L.   Spraker,  church  historian,  was  the  author  of  THE 
STORY  OF  FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH,   MARYVILLE,  TENNESSEE  (softcover,  54 
pages) . 

o.     Soapstone  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  Wake  County 

Soapstone  United  Methodist  Church  was  located  on  County  Road  1831 
west  of  State  Road  50,  six  miles  north  of  Raleigh. 

It  was  founded  before  1837  and  named  Soapstone  Meeting  House. 

It  became  Methodist  on  July  12,  1837,  according  to  a  deed. 

A  new  building  was  planned  for  12837  Norwood  Road,  about  half  a  mile 
away  at  10301  Old  Creedmoor  Road,  multipurpose  and  fellowship  and  worship, 
with  kitchen  and  classrooms.     Planned  for  250  persons. 

It  was  once  a  rural  church  but  is  changing  from  rural  to  suburban. 

The  building  has  been  in  use  150  years. 

The  cost  of  the  new  structure  was  set  at  $450,000.     The  United  Meth- 
odist Church  Conference  was  to  give  the  church  a  $175,000  grant.  Duke 
Endowment  planned  to  give  $75,000  over  three  years. 

On  Saturday,  September  18,  1993,   in  the  morning,  we  visited  Soap- 
stone  Church  location  at  12837  Norwood  Road,  beyond  present  Raleigh  City 
limits.     The  church  is  a  new,  red  brick  building,  with  signboard,  noting 
Hope  Morgan  Ward  as  pastor.     There  are  several  trailers  used  for  Sunday 
School  purposes.     "Established  in  1837"  is  announced  on  the  church  board. 


Sources:  Grill,  CONFERENCE  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY,  p.  95;  THE  NEWS  AND 
OBSERVER,  November  15,  1990;  Carroll  Visit  on  September  18, 
1993. 

p.     Hebron  United  Methodist  Church:  Warren  County 

Claim  has  been  made  that  Hebron  United  Methodist  Church  is  the  oldest 
church  in  the  Raleigh  District  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

It  is  located  on  County  Road  1306  four  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the 
Community  of  Wise- 
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The  earliest  deed  February  23,   177,     Book  3,  Page  261  for  a  Meeting 
House  on  Sixpound  Waters. 

It  became  Methodist-related  about  1776  according  to  local  history 
information . 

The  Reverend  Michael  David  Frese  has  served  the  church  and  noted 
some  early  records  are  hazy  and  nebulous.     He  noted  that  Robert  Straw- 
bridge  and  Philip  Embury  had  connection  with  this  meeting  house.  Docu- 
mentation has  not  been  forthcoming  on  the  assertion. 


Sources:     Watson  and  Grill,  CONFERENCE  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY,  p.   97;  The 
Reverend  Michael  David  Frese,  October  1993  interview;  The 
Reverend  Dr.   F.   Belton  Joyner,  October  1993,  Hayes  Barton  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Church  Charge  Conference. 

q.     Mount  Bethel  United  Methodist  Church,  Durham  County 

Tradition  informs  us  that  Nathaniel  Harris  bought  land  in  Durham 
County  (present)  about  1740  and  built  a  log  meeting  house  on  it  about 
1750. 

Immediately  after  the  American  Revolution,  a  second  meeting  house 
was  built  for  the  citizens  of  the  area. 

By  1776  the  Carolina  Circuit  was  formed  in  North  Carolina;   in  1779 
the  New  Hope  Circuit  was  formed  including  Orange,  Chatham,  Cumberland 
and  Wake  Counties. 

In  1812  Archer  Harris,  son  of  Nathaniel  Harris,  granted  a  tract  of 
land  of  about  two  acres  to  several  trustees  of  Crossroads  Meeting  House. 
Possibly  this  was  the  land  on  which  the  first  Nathaniel  Harris  had  built 
back  in  the  earlier  century.     The  sum  for  the  sale  was  one  penny.  The 
church  was  placed  in  the  Roanoke  District  of  the  Virginia  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  the  Granville  Circuit.     The  Reverend  John  Skidmore  was  the  first 
preacher  of  the  church.     In  1828  the  church  was  placed  on  the  Hillsborough 
District  where  it  remained  for  fifty  years.     In  1838  a  third  log  church 
was  built.     In  1851  the  fourth  church  was  built.     The  church  split  came 
in  1844-1846.     Mount  Bethel  allied  itself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

On  July  24,  1949,  Bishop  William  Walter  Peele  dedicated  the  new 
church,  a  new  stone  building.     A  parsonage  was  built  in  1957.     In  1982 
the  Fellowship  Hall  was  a  reality.     The  church  has  a  membership  of  349. 
Dr.  William  K.  Quick  has  served  as  pastor  in  recent  decades. 


Source:     Harris  and  Mallard,  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MOUNT  BETHEL  UNITED  METH- 
ODIST CHURCH:   1740-1989,  passim. 

r.     Edneyville  United  Methodist  Church:  Henderson  County 

In  1793  the  Reverend  Samuel  Edney  was  in  charge  of  the  newly-formed 
Swannanoa  Circuit  in  Western  North  Carolina.     Later  this  was  in  the 
Holston  Conference. 

Edney  preached  at  the  beginnings  of  the  Edneyville  Church.     A  log 
house  had  been  built  on  a  100-acre  site  sold  by  John  Justus  to  David 
Asbury  Justus  in  1789. 
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In  1796  Edney  moved  to  Henderson  County  and  built  a  house  on  Bear- 
wallow  Road. 

On  December  12,  1812,  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  preached  at  the  Edney 
Home  and  ordained  him  an  elder  in  the  Holston  Conference.  Asbury  died 
in  1816. 

The  present  church  structure  was  dedicated  in  1945;  the  Education 
Building  was  completed  in  the  1960's;  remodeling  of  the  plant  is  planned. 
It  is  located  east  of  Hendersonville ,  North  Carolina,  on  Highway  #64. 
The  community  of  Edneyville  is  named  for  the  Reverend  Samuel  Edney,  pio- 
neer circuit  rider. 

Edney  had  regular  Sunday  appointments  as  long  as  he  lived.  While 
he  was  a  local  preacher,  he  was  at  one  time  postmaster,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  forty  years.     He  died  in  1844. 

On  July  23,   1993,   Edneyville  United  Methodist  Church  held  its  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration.     Bishop  L.  Bevel  Jones;  the  Reverend  Fred  Macon, 
Superintendent  of  the  Asheville  District;  and  the  Reverend  Laura  Hubbard 
were  leaders  in  the  event.     Edna  Justus  is  church  historian. 

The  Carroll  Family,  a  score  of  years  ago,  visited  the  region  and 
noted  the  historical  marker  indicating  Methodist  pioneer  work  in  the 
region . 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II;  Bailey,  HISTORY 
OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER  VALLEY;  Clark,  METHOD- 
ISM IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVO- 
CATE, October  26,  1993;  Bumgarner,  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:   1865-1939,  pp.  4,33;  Stahl,  LEST  WE  FORGET; 
Wilson,  LOCATION  OF  CHURCHES  BY  COUNTY:  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,   p.  21. 

s.     Spindale  United  Methodist  Church,  Spindale,  Rutherford  County 

Spindale  United  Methodist  Church,  Main  Street,   Spindale,  was  founded 
in  1919,  as  textile  mills  were  developing  in  the  town. 

In  1970  the  funeral  of  Grandmother  Fowler,  82,  was  held  there. 

The  Galloways  and  I  worshiped  there. 

The  Mitchums,  members,  and  I  worshiped  there. 

The  Historical  Display  Case  has  a  cony  of  FRANCIS  ASBURY  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  in  its  possession. 

At  the  church  I  purchased  a  copy  of  OLD  TRYON  AND  RUTHERFORD  COUNTIES. 

Source:     Howard,  SPINDALE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH:  A  HISTORY,  1993. 

6.  Miscellaneous 

Some  Scottish  Elements  and  Influences  in  North  Carolina: 

Historical  Notes 


The  Scottish  presence 
lina  before  the  arrival  of 
Methodist  forces. 


and  influences  were 
William  Glendenning 


felt  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
for  evangelization  with 
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At  the  onset  of  the  American  Revolution  the  estimated  number  of 
Scotch  Highlanders  in  North  Carolina  was  15,000. 

Some  leaders  were  Hector  McNeill   (died  in  1768)  ;  Duncan  McNeill 
(died  in  1793);  Dugald  McNeill;  Duncan  Campbell;  and  Farquhard  Campbell. 

Farquhard  Campbell   (ca.   1730-1808)  was  born  in  Scotland.     He  was  in 
the  colony  of  Carolina  by  the  1750's.     He  was  a  large  landowner  at  "Bluff" 
and  Cross  Creek.     In  1756  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.     He  was  a  sur- 
veyor of  Campbellton,   to  which  his  name  was  long  attached.     In  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  a  Loyalist  briefly;  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Moore's  Creek. 
In  post  war  years  he  served  in  the  legislature.     In  1790  he  owned  fifty 
slaves . 


Sources:     Parker,  Roy,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  p.   15;  NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERN- 
MENT,  p.   1453;  Newsome,  A.   R. ,  RECORDS  OF  EMIGRANTS  FROM  EN- 
GLAND AND  SCOTLAND  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA:   1774-1775   (in  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  January  and  April  1934;. 

Establishment  of  Individual  Pioneer  Churches  by  Districts  in  North  Carolina 

Following  are  several  pioneer  churches — one  per  county — founded  by 
1800  in  North  Carolina.     Some  had  Anglican,  Presbyterian  and  Quaker  back- 
grounds : 

I.     North  Carolina  Conference 

Burlington  District 

Salem,  Alamance   (1770  Presbyterian  Meeting  House)  1790 

Durham  District 

Banks,  Granville  County,   1762  (Anglican) 

Elizabeth  City  District 

Newbegun,  Pasquotank  1791 

Fayetteville  District 

Andrews  Chapel,   Sampson  1785 

Goldsboro  District 

Carlton,  Duplin  1790 

Greenville  District 

Jarvis  Memorial  1782 

New  Bern  District 

Centenary,  Craven  County   (Tradition)  1772 
Ann  Street,  Carteret  1778 

Raleigh  District 

Jerusalem,  Warren  1773 

Rockingham  District 

First,  Rockingham,  Richmond  1786 
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Rocky  Mount  District 

Eden,  Halifax  1778   (Anglican  1770) 

Eden  United  Methodist  Church  and  Whitaker' s  Chapel 
(A  sketch  follows  this  roster  of  churches) 

Sanford  District 

Zion,  Montgomery  1786 

Wilmington  District 

Carvers  Creek,  Bladen  1790     (Quaker  in  1730) 


Source:     Watson  and  Grill,   CONFERENCE  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY,   p.  13 

II.     Western  North  Carolina  Conference 

Albemarle  District 

Randall,   Stanly  1784 

Asheville  District 

Edneyville,  Henderson  1793 

Charlotte  District 

None  prior  to  1800 

Gastonia  District 

Mt .  Harmony,  Cleveland  1791 

Greensboro  District 

Pleasant  Garden,  Guilford  1792 

High  Point  District 

Old  Union,  Randolph  1786 

Marion  District 

Oak  Grove,  Rutherford  1792 

North  Wilkesboro  District 

Wilkesboro,  Wilkes  1786 

Salisbury  District 

Bethel,   Cabarrus  1782 

Statesville  District 

Littlejohn,  Caldwell  1780 

Thomasville  District 
Zion,  Davie  1780 

Waynesville  District 

Louisa  Chapel,  Haywood  1798 

Winston-Salem  -  Forsyth  District 
Concord,  Forsyth  1781 


Winston-Salem  -  Northeast  District 

Mt .  Carmel,  Rockingham  (Tradition)  1775 
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Sources:  Watson  and  Grill,   CONFERENCE  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY,   p.   14;  Ander- 
son,  J.   Jay,  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS:   FIRST  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH, 
NORTH  WILKESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA,   1992,   p.  10. 

III.     Some  Early  Methodist  Church  Buildings  in  North  Carolina 

William  Glendenning ' s  associations  with  North  Carolina  were  in  an 
era  of  new  beginnings  in  the  Old  North  State. 

Some  early  Methodist  worship  services  took  place  in  brush  arbors, 
some  in  chapels  of  other  denominations,  and  some  took  place  in  our  own 
sanctuaries . 

Following  is  a  brief  roster  of  pioneer  meeting  houses: 

In  1799,  Bishop  Asbury  found  in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  a 
Methodist  Church,  Love's  Chapel,  which  had  "glass  windows  and  a  yard 
fenced  in."     He  was  so  surprised  that  he  noted  this  event  in  his  JOURNAL. 

In  1803  New  Bern  had  a  church  building. 

In  1811  a  chapel  appeared  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  later  acquir- 
ing the  name  Raleigh  Methodist  Church  (later  Edenton  Street  and  Edenton 
Street  United  Methodist  CHurch) . 

In  1814  Bethel,  North  Carolina,  had  a  chapel  for  public  worship. 

In  1816  a  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sanctuary  was  erected  on 
northeast  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut  Street,  Wilmington. 

In  1833  Greenville  had  a  church  building. 


Sources:     Brown  and  Ebbs,   EARLY  METHODISM  IN  GREENVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
p.   7;  GRACE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, p.  41;  Garber,  THE  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSE,  p.  35. 

IV.     Some  Early  Worship  Services  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

From  the  onset  of  the  establishment  of  Raleigh  as  the  permanent  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  citizens  have  worshipped  a  Higher 
Power.     Following  are  brief  notes  on  places  and  leaders. 

1.     Private  Homes 

Possibly  some  of  the  earliest  services  were  held  in  private  homes 
before  public  worship  places  were  created.     Diaries  and  journals  from 
the  era  would  add  to  the  records  and  our  understanding. 

2.     Francis  Asbury  Meeting  House 

Francis  Asbury' s  Meeting  House,  outside  the  original  Raleigh  plot, 
has  been  suggested  as  one  of  the  earliest  sites  of  worship.  Documents 
have  been  less  than  adequate  for  this  claim.     Asbury 's  early  appearance 
in  Raleigh  has  been  noted  in  his  famous  JOURNAL,  edited  anew  in  1958  by 
Dr.   Elmer  T.   Clark  and  Others. 

3.     Wake  County  Courthouse 

Early  in  the  1770' s  a  courthouse  was  erected  on  Boylan  Avenue  in  the 
new  county.     Possibly  worship  services  were  held  there.     More  research  is 
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desired  on  the  location.     In  recent  years  a  Wake  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety marker  has  been  placed  on  the  site  for  observers.     It  is  near  the 
Colonel  Joel  Lane  home  site. 

4.     The  Original  State  House 

Clergymen  preached  in  the  original  State  House  to  various  gatherings. 
On  December  15,   1799  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  a  Presbyterian  minister,  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in 
the  original  building  (Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY,  p.  108). 

Pioneer  Methodist  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  preached  there.  On  March  6, 
1800  Asbury  noted  in  his  JOURNAL:     "We  came  to  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment.    I  preached  in  the  State  House.     Notwithstanding  this  day  was 
very  cold  and  snowy,  we  had  many  people  to  hear.     I  baptized  a  child, 
and  that  evening  came  to  Thomas  Proctor's."     Thomas  Proctor's  home  was 
in  Wake  County.     Presumably  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  baptisms  in  the 
State  House.     The  brief  JOURNAL  entry  did  not  note  the  meeting  of  Asbury 
and  William  Glendenning  on  the  occasion  of  the  episcopal  visit. 


Sources:     Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.   226;  Carroll, 
FRANCIS  ASBURY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:  WITH  INTRODUCTORY  NOTES,  p. 
173;  Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Vol.  I, 
p.  108. 

5.     William  Glendenning ' s  "Bethel" 

William  Glendenning ' s  log  meeting  house  is  claimed  to  be  the  first 
church  building  erected  in  the  Capital  City.     A  fuller  discussion  of  as- 
pects of  its  history  appears  in  this  study. 


Source:  Glendenning,  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  WILLIAM  GLENDENNING,  Introduc- 
tion by  Kenneth  Lile;  Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, pp.   174,175;  Grill,  Franklin,   Interview,  October  1993. 

6.     Raleigh  Methodist  Church 

The  year  1811  is  the  year  usually  given  for  establishing  the  Raleigh 
Methodist  Church,   later  known  as  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church,  which 
became  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church  after  Unification  in  1968. 


Source:     EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM:  1811-1961. 

7.     First  Baptist  Church 

The  year  1812  is  the  year  assigned  for  the  origin  of  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Baptist  Grove.     On  March  8,   1812,  First  Baptist  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  the  old  State  House  (Capitol)  with  twenty-three  members  (in- 
cluding fourteen  blacks)  comprising  the  charter  membership.     Robert  T. 
Daniel  was  pastor.     "Hats  off  to  the  past;  coats  off  to  the  future." 
George  W.  Pruett. 


Source:     Clayton,   Ivie  L. ,  Chairman,  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  CELEBRATING  175 
YEARS:   1812-1987,  p.  P. 
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8..     First  Presbyterian  Church 

First  Presbyterian  Church  dates  its  beginning  from  1816.     Dr.  William 
McPheeters  was  the  first  pastor.     A  new  official  marker  was  erected  near 
the  church  entrance  in  1991,  on  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary year. 


Sources:     Murray,  WAKE:   CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.   178;  FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,   RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.  16. 

9.     Christ  Episcopal  Church 

Christ  Episcopal  Church  on  Capitol  Square  dates  from  1821.  Samuel 
A' Court  Ashe  has  provided  valuable  historical  data  on  the  church.  The 
sanctuary  is  reportedly  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  building  in  Raleigh. 
(Murray,  WAKE:   CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  179). 

10.     Roman  Catholic  Church  Mass 

In  1832  the  Reverend  Father  Peter  Whelan  officiated  at  the  first  mass 
to  be  celebrated  in  Raleigh,   in  Matthew  Shaw's  boarding  house.  Possibly 
earlier  services  were  held  in  boarding  houses  in  the  city  before  Bethel 
was  constructed.     (Murray,  WAKE,  pp.  180,181). 


Sources:     Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  179-181; 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,   RALEIGH,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA,  p.  16. 

Additional  Christian  Bodies 

In  later  years  other  Christian  bodies  joined  these  pioneer  groups: 
Lutheran,  Pentacostal,  Coptic  Church  (Egyptian  origins),  Church  of  God, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  and  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Elizabeth  Davis  Reid  Murray's  research  for  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  has  the  highest  recommendation  for  authority  on  church 
origin  s . 

In  late  1992,   in  the  Raleigh  Bicentennial  Year  Observance,  Mayor 
Avery  Upchurch's  Proclamation  noted  that  the  City  of  Raleigh  has  250 
places  of  public  worship. 

In  1820  Raleigh  population  stood  at  2,674;  area  was  0.625  square 
miles   (RALEIGH  MAGAZINE,   1992,  p.  22). 

In  our  residency  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  since  1955,   the  Author  has 
attended  upwards  of  fifty  Raleigh  churches  for  worship  services,  wed- 
dings,  funerals,  celebrations,  concerts,  open  houses,   recitals,  and  other 
public  functions.     In  1993  some  of  these  are  no  longer  in  existence  (e.g., 
a  church  on  Blount  Street) . 
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C.     William  Glendenning :     Roles  As  A  Resident  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Introduct  ion 

The  exact  date  of  the  onset  of  the  residency  of  William  Glendenning 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,   is  unknown. 

In  October  1796  he  was  approaching  his  fiftieth  year.  In  October  of 
that  year  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Lile.  Where  the  two  persons  met  or  the 
length  and  quality  of  courtship  is  unclear. 

Glendenning ' s  obituary  stated  that  he  lived  in    Raleigh  "from  its 
earliest  settlement."     (Murray,  WAKE:   CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
p.   175).     The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  was  prepared  in  1795  but  had  no  reference  to 
Raleigh  in  its  pages. 

Roles 

William  Glendenning ' s  public  and  private  roles  in  Raleigh  may  come 
under  several  headings  for  brief  discussions  and  notes: 

1.  Citizenship 

a.  Husband 

2.  Professional  Life 


a . 

Merchant 

b. 

Bookman 

c  . 

Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures 

d. 

Insurance  Agent 

e . 

Landowner 

f . 

Slaveholder 

3.  Philanthropist 

a.     Benefactor  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

4.  Churchmanship 

a.  Host  of  Methodist  Leaders  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

(1)  William  Ormond 

(2)  Francis  Asbury 

(3)  Others 

b.  The  Virginia  Conference  of  Methodist  Preachers  in  Raleigh: 1811 

c.  A  Builder  and  Leader  of  Bethel  Meeting  House  in  Raleigh 

d.  A  Builder  of  the  Raleigh  Methodist  Church  About  1811 
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1.  Citizenship 

a.  Husband 

William  Glendenning  was  a  husband  and  head  of  the  household  in  most 
of  the  Raleigh  years.     He  and  Sarah  Lile  came  into  possession  of  house- 
hold furnishings  mentioned  in  the  LAST  WILL.     References  to  offspring  are 
missing,  as  are  references  to  adoptions.     References  to  marital  strife 
are  missing  in  the  court  documents  available  to  us.     One  relative  died  at 
the  Glendenning  residence.     We  wonder  if  he  reflected  on  the  quality  of 
family  life  he  left  in  Scotland.     We  do  not  know  if  he  yearned  to  see  the 
home  folks  in  his  later  years. 

2.  Professional  Life 

a.  Merchant 

William  Glendenning  opened  a  general  merchandise  store  on  Fayette- 
ville  Street  in  the  mid-1790' s,  moving  soon  to  the  head  of  New  Bern  Ave- 
nue.    His  stock  included  European  books,  especially  law  books,  according 
to  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  (Halifax),  for  August  21,  1797. 

In  Raleigh  William  Glendenning  was  mentioned  among  Willian  Peck  and 
Benjamin  S.  King  as  one  of  the  earliest  merchants.     His  was  a  grocery 
store  on  New  Bern  Avenue  where  he  became  known  as  "the  crazy  parson." 
Not  without  method  in  his  madness,  he  occasionally  took  property  for  his 
debts  and  acquired  several  pieces  of  land. 

Where  Glendenning  obtained  funds  with  which  to  begin  business  in  Ra- 
leigh is  unclear. 

Ellen  Mordecai,   in  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  PAST  (edited  by  Elizabeth  Davis 
Reid  Murray  in  recent  year) ,  related  that  the  commodity  of  molasses  was 
available  from  Glendenning.     We  are  unaware  of  the  sources  to  which  he 
turned  for  molasses,   the  quality  of  the  commodity  and  the  sales  volume  in 
the  capital  village. 

Dr.  Ken  Lile  casts  strong  doubt  on  the  assertion  that  Glendenning  was 
ever  an  owner  and  operator  of  a  Raleigh  grocery  store  in  early  days  of  the 
City  of  Raleigh. 


Sources:     Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, p.   11;  Murray,  Elizabeth  Davis  Reid,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   116;  Telephone  conversation  with  Dr.  Lile 
on  February  29,   1992,   from  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

b .  Bookman 

William  Glendenning  met  the  qualifications  of  a  bookman,  one  whose 
work  is  making,  publishing  or  selling  books. 

His  early  reading  habits  in  the     field  of  religion  have  been  noted. 

In  keeping  with  the  Methodist  habit  of  producing  a  JOURNAL,  Glenden- 
ning made  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  available  about  1795,  about  the  time  he  became 
a  Raleigh  resident. 

Allied  with  the  role  of  Raleigh  merchant  was  the  role  of  bookseller 
for  Raleigh  and  Wake  County  residents. 
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Following  are  notes  on  booksellers  in  Raleigh's  pioneer  days;  William 
Glendenning ' s  advertisement  as  a  bookseller;  a  free  public  library  in  Ra- 
leigh; Abraham  Hodge  as  a  pioneer  Raleigh  bookdealer  and  other  notes. 

In  1796  Abraham  Hodge  of  Halifax  brought  for  sale  in  Raleigh  during 
that  winter's  General  Assembly  session  an  assortment  of  books  including 
collections  of  plays,  as  well  as  writing  materials  (Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL 
COUNTY,  Vol.   I,   p.  156). 

The  first  business  of  Raleigh  was  state  government.     The  second  busi- 
ness was  apparently  education.     William  Boylan  and  Joseph  Gales,  newspaper 
publishers,  opened  prospering  bookstores.     Gales  later  noted:     "We  had  al- 
so opened  a  Book  and  Stationery  Store,  and  this  was  a  doubly  welcome,  for 
heretofore  the  supply  of  mental  aliment  has  been  meager  and  precarious... 
and  our  importations  found  ready  and  profitable  sale ....  There  (was  not) 
respectable  School  of  any  kind... But  a  legislative  act  was  obtained  for 
erecting  and  establishing  a  suitable  Academy  in  the  City.... A  Subscription 
opened  and  a  Building  erected ...  and  the  Academy  continued  to  flourish  for 
many  years."  (Murray,   "Twenty  Decades:   1792-1992,"  RALEIGH  MAGAZINE,  Au- 
gust 1992,  p.  19. 

According  to  North  Carolina  literary  historian  the  late  Dr.  Richard 
Walser,   in  LITERARY  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Matilda  Gales,  wife  of  Joseph  Gales, 
was  a  novelist.     In  1991  officials  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  erected  a  marker  to  the  noted  Gales  Family  on  Davie 
Street,  Raleigh. 

Within  the  first  decade  of  Raleigh's  development  as  a  government  cen- 
ter, William  Glendenning  provided  documentation  of  his  bookman  efforts. 
In  the  RALEIGH  REGISTER  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER,  Tuesday, 
November  5,   1799,  Vol.   I,  No.   3,  appeared  the  following:     William  Glenden- 
ning informed  the  citizens  of  Raleigh,  and  the  neighborhood,  and  particu- 
larly the  Professors  of  Law,  that  he  has  just  imported,  and  is  now  opening 
at  his  store  in  New  Bern  Street,  a  large  assortment  of  European  books,  of 
the  best  and  latest  London  Edition;  the  principal  part  of  which  are  on 
subjects  of  law,  but  some  of  them  are  on  other  subjects,  all  of  which  will 
be  sold  at  a  moderate  advance." 

Historian  Murray  noted  on  pioneer  libraries:     "Not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  did  Raleigh  have  a  lasting  free  public  li- 
brary, although  several  short-lived  attempts  were  made  in  the  1870' s  and 
1880's  to  establish  one,  by  the  Episcopal  St.  John's  Guild  between  1877 
and  1881  and  by  the  Raleigh  Y.M.C.A.   in  1886." 

Glendenning  published     three  volumes  of  Devereux    Jarratt's  sermons, 
a  set  of  which  is  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  1805  Glendenning  brought  out  at  least  two  volumes  of  sermons  and 
philosophical  thought  by  other  ministers.     These  may  be  the  same  works. 
In  spite  of  his  declining  mental  and  spiritual  condition  he  pursued  this 
enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the  reading  public. 

Devereux  Jarratt's  SERMONS  ON  VARIOUS  AND  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  IN  PRAC- 
TICAL DIVINITY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PLAINEST  CAPACITIES  AND  SUITED  TO  THE  FAMILY 
AND  CLOSET,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  was  sold  by  Glendenning  in  1805. 
This  volume  contains  thirty  sermons  (Sweet,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM:  A  HISTORY, 
p.  63n.). 
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In  1805  William  Glendenning  also  published  THE  DYING  THOUGHTS  of  the 
Reverend  Richard  Baxter   (Johnson,  ANTI-BELLUM  NORTH  CAROLINA:  A  SOCIAL 
HISTORY,  1937,  p.  815). 

The  Reverend  W.  L.  Grissom  historian,  noted  in  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  (p.   65),  that  he  had  possessed  a  book  of  sermons  by  the 
Reverend  Devereux  Jarratt,  published  by  William  Glendenning,  New  Bern 
Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1805. 

P.   J.   Kernodle,   in  LIVES  OF  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS:  OVER  TWO  HUNDRED 
MEMOIRS,  p.  44,  noted  Glendenning  "was  a  printer  and  publisher."  Ken 
Lile  noted  this  is  false. 


Sources:     Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Vol.   I,  pp.  156, 
198;   Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,   p.   11;  Grissom,  THE  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  METHOD- 
ISM, p.   65;  Potts,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill,  p. 
321note;   Sweet,  W.  W.,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM,  p.   63n.;  RALEIGH 
REGISTER  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER,  November  5, 
1799;  Murrav,   "Twenty  Decades:   1792-1992 , "RALEIGH  MAGAZINE, 
1992;  Kernodle,  P.  J.,  LIVES  OF  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS,  p.  44; 
Johnson,  Guion  Griff  is,  ANTE-BELLUM  NORTH  CAROLINA:  A  SOCIAL 
HISTORY,  p.  815. 

c.     Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures:  Notes 

Glendenning  added  other  dimensions  to  his  career  in  Raleigh. 

By  early  May  the  following  year,   1800,  the  market  house  was  completed 
in  Raleigh  and  accepted  by  the  court.     William  Glendenning  was  made  inspec- 
tor of  weights  and  measures.     The  mid-street  location  apparently  remained 
the  site  of  the  market  house  for  forty  years,  although  part  of  the  origi- 
nal building  had  to  be  replaced  after  the  great  fire  of  1816  and  again  in 
1832. 

The  Raleigh  REGISTER  editor  spoke  for  an  official  market  for  the  towns- 
people,  so  they  could  be  able  to  "purchase  such  necessaries  as  are  now  pre- 
cariously supplied."    Micajah  Muckleroy  was  awarded  the  building  contract, 
the  lowest  bidder  at  298  pounds. 

The  amount  of  time  William  Glendenning  devoted  to  the  duties  is  un- 
clear, as  was  the  remuneration  he  received. 

The  levels  of  government  at  which  William  Glendenning  worked — local, 
county  or  state — are  unclear.     The  John  Cheney,  Jr.,  edition  of  NORTH 
CAROLINA  GOVERNMENT  (1585-1974)  NARRATIVE  AND  STATISTICAL  HISTORY  (1975) 
does  not  carry  William  Glendenning 1 s  name  as  an  elected  state  official  in 
its  pages. 

The  position  of  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  continues  to  have  a 
place  in  government  two  centuries  later. 

On  September  28,   1993,  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  noted  the  death  of  George  R. 
Alcott,  67,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  as  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
"the  official  who  ensures  the  correct  calibration  of  scales  and  measuring 
devices...."  for  twenty-seven  years. 


Sources : 


Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   126;  Cheney, 
NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERNMENT,  Index;  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1993. 
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d.     Insurance  Agent 

William  Glendenning  became  an  insurance  agent  in  his  Raleigh  years. 
He  and  his  colleagues  may  have  determined  that  he  had  qualifications  for 
this  role  in  city  and  state  life. 

From  early  nineteenth  century  William  Boylan  and  Joseph  Gales  cham- 
pioned formation  of  a  statewide  mutual  fire  insurance  company.     In  1803 
they  secured  permissive  legislation  for  such  a  company;  however,  the  ini- 
tiative failed  because  of  insufficient  support  throughout  the  state.  In 
1810  the  act  was  revived  by  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly and  William  Boylan     and  Joseph  Gales  were  joined  by  William  Glen- 
denning to  take  subscriptions.     Boylan  and  Gales  continued  through  edi- 
torials in  their  papers  to  promote  the  project  but  support  was  not  forth- 
coming.    Following  the  January  1832  fire,  the  Fayetteville  JOURNAL  re- 
printed the  RALEIGH  REGISTER'S  terse  report  that  "we  understand  that  none 
of  the  property  was  insured."     Eighteen  months  later  the  REGISTER  again 
reported  that  of  the  fifty-one  buildings  destroyed  in  June  1833,  "Not  one 
dollar  was  insured."     (Murray,  WAKE:   CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
pp.  272,273). 

e.  Landowner 

One  piece  of  property  Glendenning  adquired  was  Lot  44  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Blount  and  Hargett  Streets.     The  site  was  deeded  on  May  16, 
1808,   to  Glendenning,  Neal  Brown,  William  Peck,  Henry  Gorman  and  Oliver 
Thomas  as  trustees  by  a  deed  which  directed  that  a  building  should  be 
erected  thereon  and  called  Bethel.     Surely,  Glendenning ' s  idea  was  to 
preach  there  himself,  but  he  indicated  in  the  deed  that  "a  house  shall 
be  built  free  for  all  who  will  preach."    Presley  King  and  Sihon  Smith, 
who  will  be  mentioned  later,  witnessed  the  deed.     The  log  meeting  house 
that  resulted  was  the  first  church  of  any  denomination  in  the  City  of 
Raleigh.     Worship  of  a  primitive  sort  was  held  there  for  several  years 
but  the  Methodists  probably  ceased  there  around  1811  when  they  erected 
their  building  on  Edenton  Street.      (Grill,  EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES 
IN  WAKE  COUNTY,^  p.  11). 

f.  Slaveholder 

Apparently  in  the  Raleigh  years  William  Glendenning  came  into  pos- 
session of  several  slaves.     In  the  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  he  listed 
five  slaves'  names:     John,  William,  Henry,  Lucy  and  Sarah.     Their  ages 
and  condition  of  health  and  occupations  are  not  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ment.    The  residences  of  the  slaves  are  likewise  omitted. 


Source:     Glendenning  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

3.  Philanthropist 

a.     Benefactor  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

(1) 

William  Glendenning  did  not  possess  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion afforded  by  a  college,  university  or  theological  school.     His  basic 
education  in  Scotland  and  later  learning  from  experiences  in  the  New  World 
have  been  noted. 
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In  our  national  existence  the  City  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and 
the  establishment  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  occurred  almost 
simultaneously.     When  the  need  for  completion  of  South  Building  on  the 
campus  in  Orange  County  came  to  his  attention,  he  made  a  donation  to  Uni- 
versity officials. 

This  modest  philanthropy  has  attested  to  his  willingness  to  share 
his  money  for  a  good  cause.     The  influence  has  its  lengthening  shadow. 
The  power  of  a  good  example  lives  on  in  our  contemporary  life.     More  re- 
search is  required  to  determine  if  there  were  other  Glendenning  philan- 
thropies in  the  Raleigh  years. 

The  author  became  a  student  at  the  University  in  1950,  enrolled  in 
courses  throughout  the  Fifties  and  earned  a  degree  at  Commencement  in 
1959.     South  Building  continues  to  serve  the  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  the  Southland. 

In  the  formative  years  of  the  University  several  Raleigh  residents 
were  graduates  of  the  school:     William  Julius  Polk,  John  Steel  Haywood, 
William  Henry  Haywood,  David  Williamson  Stone,  William  Rufus  Haywood, 
George  Washington  Haywood,  William  Andrew  Shaw.     Other  students  and  do- 
nors are  listed. 

William  Glendenning,   from  his  small  earnings  and  holdings,  made  a 
donation  and  thereby  became  a  more  influential  citizen. 

Many  scholars  have  given  the  chronicles  of  the  University.  Kemp 
Plummer  Battle,  one  author  noted  here,  rests  in  Raleigh's  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery, among  family  members. 


Source:     Battle,  Kemp  Plummer,  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  Vol.   I,  pp. 
831,788,789. 

(2) 

On  Sunday,  February  21,   1993,  at  7:00  P.M.  Dr.  Paul  Hardin,  III, 
Chancellor  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  Traditional  Annual  Raleigh  District  Lay  Rally 
of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  at  Highland  United  Methodist  Church, 
Raleigh.     He  spoke  to  the  assembly  of  men  and  women  from  Wake  County, 
Franklin  County  and  Warren  County  on  "Four  Contributions  of  the  Church." 
He  has  served  as  President  of  Wofford  College,   Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity and  Drew  University.     He  and  his  family  are  members  of  University 
United  Methodist  Church,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.     He  is  married  to 
the  former  Barbara  Russell,  daughter  of  the  late  Leon  Russell  and  Alma 
Stone  Russell;  The  Reverend  Leon  Russell  was  a  long-time  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  and  first  pastor  of  Hayes  Barton  United 
Methodist  Church,  Fairview  and  Stone  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
(1936-1940) .     The  chapel  on  the  campus  of  North  Carolina  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Rocky  Mount,  bears  his  name.     The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  will  soon  be  immersed  in  its  Bicentennial  of  Founding  Obser- 
vance.    The  traditional  Lay  Rallies  of  the  Raleigh  District  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  have  been  held  at  several  points  in  the  City  since 
the  Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber  Era  of  the  Fifties.     William  Glendenning,  with 
Methodist  affiliation  for  a  decade,  made  contribution  to  completion  of 
South  Building,  the  building  that  houses  the  offices  of  Dr.  Paul  Hardin, 
Chancellor . 
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(3) 

In  the  Fifties  Chancellor  Robert  Burton  House  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  addressed  a  gathering  of  Raleigh  Public  School  teachers  in 
one  of  their  Conventions  in  the  Capital  City.     He  played  briefly  on  his 
harmonica  prior  to  his  address.     The  author  was  a  teacher  in  the  Hugh  Mor- 
son  Junior  High  School  from  1955  to  1965.     Dr.  House  was  the  author  of  THE 
LIGHT  THAT  SHINES. 

Dr.  House  was  a  Sunday  School  teacher  of  an  Adult  Class  at  University 
Methodist  Church  on  Franklin  Street,  Chapel  Hill.  He  had  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  on  Biblical  matters.  He  was  warm  and  folksy  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. Dr.  Guy  B.  Phillips  of  the  Department  of  Education  assisted  him  as 
a  substitute  teacher  through  my  year  on  the  University  campus,  1954-1955. 
Dr.  Phillips  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Craig  Phillips  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  Education  Television  Dr.  House  and  Dr.  Bernard 
Boyd  of  the  Department  of  Religion  of  the  University  were  Sunday  School 
teacher  and  lecturer  respectively. 

(4) 

In  1993  University  United  Methodist  Church,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina, attained  its  Sesquicentennial  Anniversary  Year.     In  earlier  years 
Dr.   Fletcher  M.  Green,  Department  of  History  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  edited  a  history  of  The  Chapel  Hill  Methodist  Church,  as  it  was 
then  called.     A  copy  of  the  paperback  volume  was  presented  to  the  author 
by  Dr.   T.  Harry  Gatton.     Announcement  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Year  ap- 
peared in  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  March  1993. 

(5) 

Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  wrote  a  book  entitled  THE  CAMPUS  OF  THE  FIRST 
STATE  UNIVERSITY,  providing  data  on  South  Building. 

(6) 

Richard  L.  McCormick,  provost  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  Chairman  of  the  Black  Cultural  Center,  in  an  article,  "A 
Center  for  Education"  in  THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  February  4,  1993,  noted 
there  are  in  1993  more  than  two  hundred  buildings  on  the  Chapel  Hill  cam- 
pus.    South  Building  was  one  of  the  earliest  constructions. 

In  1972  Dr.  William  S.   Powell,   long-time  member  of  the  faculty  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  was  the  author  of  THE  FIRST  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
which  gives  historical  data  on  South  Building,  with  accompanying  pictures. 

(7) 

The  amount  of  formal  education  William  Glendenning  acquired  in  his 
homeland  of  Scotland  was  limited.     No  data  have  been  brought  to  light  on 
any  possible  educational  theory  he  may  have  formulated  in  the  New  World. 
University  officials  must  have  approached  him  and  other  Raleighites  for 
subscriptions  for  building  concerns  on  the  University  campus.     More  re- 
search on  early  fund-raising  efforts  is  desired  for  this  aspect  of  his 
Raleigh  years. 
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4.  Churchmanship 

a.     Host  for  Methodist  Leaders  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Introduction 

On  several  occasions  Glendenning  served  as  host  for  Methodist  lead- 
ers serving  in  or  traveling  through  the  city  and  county. 

(1)  William  Ormond 

In  1802  William  Glendenning  entertained  William  Ormond,  pioneer  Cir- 
cuit rider,  when  he  visited  in  Wake  County.  Glendenning  thereby  demon- 
strated his  continuing  interest  in  Methodist  evangelical  work.  Ormond 
died  in  1803  at  age  33. 


Source:     Grill,  EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,   NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA, p.  44). 

(2)  Francis  Asbury  and  Colleagues 

In  1881,  at  the  Virginia    Conference  of  the  church,  Glendenning 
entertained  Asbury  and  Henry  Boehm  when  they  were  in  attendance  at  ses- 
sions.    There  was  manifested  a  spirit  of  reconciliation. 

Henry  Boehm  was  a  son  of  Martin  Boehm,  pioneer  church  leader,  and 
a  companion  with  Asbury  on  episcopal  visits  in  his  latter  years. 


Sourde:     Boehm,  REMINISCENCES,  Chapter  XXXVIII. 

(3)  Others 

There  may  have  been  other  occasions  when  Glendenning  and  his  wife 
entertained  circuit  riders  passing  through  Raleigh  and  Wake  County,  for 
which  there  is  no  immediately  discoverable  documentary  evidence. 

We  may  conclude  that  Glendenning  kept  informed  of  Methodist  develop- 
ments in  the  city  of  his  residence  and  possibly  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
generally,  where  he  had  served  in  Halifax  county. 

b.     The  Virginia  Conference  of  Methodist  Preachers  in  Raleigh: 

1811  -  Notes 

(1) 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  as  listed 
in  the  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  1808: 

"The  Virginia  Conference  shall  include  all  that  part  of  Virginia 
which  lies  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  East  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  all  that  part  of  North  Carolina  which  lies  on  the  North 
Side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  except  Wilmington,  also  the  circuits  which  are 
situated  on  the  branches  of  the  Yadkin."     (Youngson,   SWINGING  PORTALS: 
ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  SPLENDOR  OF  JASON  LEE,   p.  108). 

(2) 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  several  sessions  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  met  in  Raleigh: 
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February,  1811;  January  1816;  February  1821;  February  1828;  and  February 
1834. 

1.  Bishops  Francis  Asbury  and  William  McKendree,   first-native  American 
Methodist  Bishop,  were  present  at  the  1811  Conference. 

2.  At  the  Conference  eighty-four  men  received  assignments  in  the  field. 

3.  Thomas  Mann,  who  served  on  the  Haw  River  Circuit,  attended.     He  vis- 
ited in  Wake  County  homes.     He  retired  in  1825.     His  JOURNAL  has  been 
placed  in  Duke  University. 

4.  Thomas  L.   Douglas  (1781-1843),  native  of  Person  County,  North  Carolina, 
attended  sessions. 

5.  William  Compton  was  ordained  Deacon  February  1811  at  the  Conference. 
He  served  on  circuits  from  1808  to  1842  and  retirement. 

6.  William  Hill  was  converted  at  a  session  of  the  Conference.     He  served 
46  years  as  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina.     Hill's  daughter 
married  Rufus  H.  Hill.     Page  succeeded  Hill  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
served  several  years.     Thad  Eure  served  a  longer  period  in  the  twenti- 
eth century  (1936-1988). 

7.  William  Glendenning  observed  proceedings  at  the  sessions.     He  enter- 
tained men  at  his  home. 

8.  Henry  Boehm  attended  sessions  and  wrote  of  them  in  REMINISCENCES. 

9.  At  the  Conference  proposal  was  made  to  raise  money  to  build  a  meeting 
house  in  the  City  of  Raleigh.  A  number  of  preachers  subscribed  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  270  dollars. 

10.     Bishop  Asbury  was  unable  to  attend  sessions  of  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence in  1816.     He  was  in  Raleigh  late  in  February  and  spoke  to  the 
Society  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  King,  perhaps  one  of  the  sons  of  Dr. 
John  King.     He  died  in  Virginia  in  March  1816. 

(3) 

Thaddeus  Eure  (1899-1993),  native  of  Gates  County,  North  Carolina, 
served  in  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  and  as  Secretary  of  State 
from  1936  to  1988.     His  office  was  in  the  State  Capitol,  and  he  maintained 
a  home  in  Raleigh.     He  addressed  the  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church 
Men's  Fellowship  in  the  Seventies  and  members  of  the  Wake  County  Histori- 
cal Society  in  the  State  Archives  Building  Auditorium  in  the  Seventies. 
He  issued  from  his  office  NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERNMENT:   1585-1974--A  NARRA- 
TIVE AND  STATISTICAL  HISTORY,   in  1975.     His  funeral  was  held  at  St. 
Michael's  Episcopal  Church  on  Canterbury  Road,  Raleigh,  with  entombment 
in  Oakwood  Cemetery,   following  lying  in  state  in  the  State  Capitol  on 
July  22  and  23. 


Sources:     THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  July  23,24,25,  1993;  Carroll  Personal 
Files . 
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The  issues  of  February  7,   1811,  and  February  14th  and  21st,  1811, 
of  THE  RALEIGH  REGISTER  give  full  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  in  this  city,  commencing  on  the  date  first  mentioned. 
Seventy  traveling  and  one  hundred  local  preachers  are  said  to  have  been 
present  with  Bishops  Francis  Asbury  and  William  McKendree.     Services  were 
held  three  times  a  day,   the  Senate  Chamber  and  Glendenning ' s  "Bethel" 
both  being  used.     The  Conference  adjourned  on  Friday  but  McKendree  re- 
mained until  Monday  and  then  occurs  this  significant  statement:     "The  Rev- 
erend R.   C.  Hines  has  been  named  as  a  Stationed  Minister  in  this  city  and 
a  subscription  opened  for  erecting  a  Methodist  Church,  which  has  met  with 
very  liberal  support . " 

This  building,  which  is  described  by  Reverend  A.  W.  Mangum  (in  his 
address  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Methodism  in  Raleigh  in  1876)  as 
"a  modern  structure  fifty  by  sixty  feet  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Eden- 
ton  Street  Church  of  the  present,"  was  evidently  completed  either  in  1811 
or  very  early  in  1812:   for  the  REGISTER  of  August,  1812,  mentions  a  ser- 
vice as  having  been  held  in  the  "Methodist  Meeting  House."   (THE  HISTORY  OF 
FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,   PALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA:   1816-1991,  p.  13). 

George  William  Bumgarner,   in  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA:  1865-1939,  p.   92,  noted  the  North  Carolina  District  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  had  a  church  listed  for  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in 
1867,  soon  after  the  missionary  work  began  in  the  Southern  states.  No 
name  of  the  church,   its  location,  or  its  pastor  were  indicated  (only  "To 
Be  Supplied").     We  do  not  know  of  subsequent  growth,  development  and  ser- 
vice of  the  new  church  from  the  Bumgarner  records. 

A  roster  of  United  Methodist  churches  in  Raleigh  has  been  provided 
in  a  later  section  of  this  volume  (1993) . 


Sources:     Carter,  METHODIST  LEADERS  IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE,  pp. 
70-72;  VIRGINIA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE:   1941,  pp.   18,19;  Boehm, 
REMINISCENCES;   Grill,  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY, 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  45,48,49,67,74;  Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   II,  p.  806;  Mitchell,  Vivian  P.,  PIONEER 
METHODIST  PREACHERS,   pp.   18,19;  NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERNMENT; 
Bumgarner,  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:  1865- 
1939,  p.   92:  THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  July  22,23,  1993. 


c.  A  Builder  and  Leader  of  Bethel  Meeting  House  in  Raleigh 

Following  are  brief  notes  on  William  Glendenning ' s  Bethel  Meeting 
House,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,   in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century : 

(1)  Scriptural  Foundations  for  the  Meeting  House  Name 

(2)  The  Genesis  of  Bethel 

(3)  Builders 

(4)  Construction 

(5)  Worshipers 

(6)  Indebtedness 

(7)  Affiliation  of  Bethel 
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(8)  Bethel  Pre-Eminence  Among  Church  Buildings 

(9)  Bethel  Environs  in  1990's 

(1)   Scriptural  Foundation  for  the  Meeting  House  Name 

"Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tablets,  that  he  may  run  that 
readeth  it... Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it;   it  will  not  tarry."  HABAKKUK. 

Jehovah's  Instruction  to  Moses:     "And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that 
I  may  dwell  among  them!'     Twiford,  WITH  A  SINGLE  EYE  TO  HIS  GLORY,  p.  27. 

"...strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary."     PSALM  96:6. 

The  Church  (in  Philadelphia)  was  named  Bethel,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning 
"the  House  of  the  Lord."     The  name  was  suggested  by  the  Reverend  John 
Dickins,  the  elder  of  St.  George  Church,  Philadelphia  and  taken  from  a 
Biblical  verse  (GENESIS  28:19)   that  reads,   "He  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Bethel."  (Klots,   Stevee,  RICHARD  ALLEN,  pp.  42,43). 

"Then  will  I  go  unto  the  altar  of  God,  unto  God  my  exceeding  joy." 

PSALM  43:4. 

"Your  decisions  are  firm,  and  your  temple  will  always  be  beautiful  and 
holy."      PSALM  93. 

"Do  not  remove  the  ancient  landmark  which  your  fathers  have  set." 

PROVERB  22:28. 

Most  ancient  landmarks  of  the  City  eroded,  were  burned,  or  were  re- 
moved. Some  remain,  however.  Following  are  links  with  the  W.  G.  Era  in 
Raleigh's  two  hundred  years. 

"And  he  (Abraham)  moved  from  there  to  the  mountain  east  of  Bethel,  and 
he  pitched  his  tent  with  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  in  the  east;  there  he 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  and  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
So  Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  South."     GENESIS  12:8,9 

THE  NEW  KING  JAMES  VERSION. 

"Then  Jacob  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had 
put  at  his  head,  set  it  up  as  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  on  top  of  it. 
And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel... and  this  stone  which  I 
have  set  as  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house,  and  of  all  that  you  give  I 
will  give  a  tenth  to  you."  GENESIS  28:18-22  REVISED  KING  JAMES  VERSION. 

(2)  The  Genesis  of  Bethel  in  Raleigh 

The  genesis  of  Bethel  has  a  particular  setting.     In  the  human  heart 
is  the  deep  felt  need  for  public  worship  of  the  Deity.     There  are  needs 
for  Christian  fellowship.     There  are  needs  for  sharing  the  common  human 
lot. 

In  her  historical  account  of  our  first  churches  in  the  new  City  of 
Raleigh,   in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  Elizabeth  Davis  Reid  Murray, 
throws  some  light  on  beginnings.     Following  are  findings  on  her  research: 
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In  May  1808  "citizens  of  Raleigh  and  its  vicinity,"  a  nondenomina- 
tional  group,  they  explained,   in  the  deed  through  which  they  acquired  a 
lot  on  South  Blount  Street,   "We  have  for  a  long  time  and  with  anxiety  of 
heart... felt  the  want  of  an  House,   set  apart  in  the  City  of  Raleigh,  for 
the  peculiar  worship  of  the  Lord"  on  which  to  build  a  chapel  or  meeting 
house.     It  was  to  be  named  Bethel,  and  "be  free  for  all  who  preach,  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,"  and  to  be  in  size  "as  large  as  the  money  subscribed  will 
allow."     The  first  church  building  in  Raleigh  was  possibly  completed  in 
1808  but  certainly  before  April  1809  when  representatives  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  held  meetings  there.  The 
Reverend  William  Glendenning  and  four  other  trustees,  Neal  Brown,  Wil- 
liam Peck,  Henry  Gorman,  and  Oliver  Thomas  received  subscriptions  and 
supervised  construction.     Glendenning,   for  a  token  payment  of  twelve  shil- 
lings, donated  the  lot.     The  Wake  County  Deed  Book  identifies  Bethel  site 
as  northeast  quarter  of  lot  #144,   i.e.,  near  center  of  west  side,  200 
block  between  Morgan  and  Hargett  Streets.     (Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,   pp.  174,175). 

(3)  Builders 

William  Glendenning  labored  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  pi- 
oneer citizens  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  through  church-building  and 
proclamation  of  the  Word.     Some  latter-day  Scots  labored  for  the  tempo- 
ral well-being  of  Raleigh  citizens  through  their  work  on  the  building  of 
the  second  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Raleigh.     Some  are  resting  on  the  Old 
City  Cemetery  on  East  Street,   in  plots  shown  to  visitors  to  the  Cemetery 
by  officials  of  the  Wake  County  Historical  Society  on  the  traditional 
Labor  Day  Walking  Tours. 

There  are  no  obvious  physical  remains  of  the  church  Bethel  in  Ra- 
leigh.    The  space  has  been  occupied  by  other  concerns.     Bethel  was  the 
pioneer  house  of  worship  in  a  city  with  all  major  Christian  bodies  rep- 
resented:    Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Greek  Orthodox,  Coptic  Christians 
and  others. 

As  a  builder  of  churches,  we  note  Glendenning ' s  affiliations. 

As  a  circuit  rider  he  was  in  the  fold  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America. 

P.  J.  Kernodle,   in  LIVES  OF  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS,  p.  45,  noted  he 
was  adjoined  to  the  Christian  Church  after  its  establishment. 

Elizabeth  Davis  Reid  Murray  listed  him  as  a  Christian. 

John  Hill  Wheeler,  in  REMINISCENCES,  p.  432,  listed  him  as  Unitarian. 

Thus  the  reader  has  been  offered  conflicting  claims. 

(4)  Construction  of  Bethel 

Following  are  notes  on  the  construction  of  Bethel  in  Raleigh: 

In  1805  or  1806  a  building  had  been  erected  in  Moore  Square  under 
the  direction  of  the  Reverend  William  Glendenning.     It  was  a  nondenomina- 
tional  structure  called  "Bethel  Chapel,"  subscribed  by  local  citizens  and 
used  by  several  Raleigh  congregations  (Kern,   "The  Edenton  Street  Light," 
Volume  II,  No.   1,  March  1991). 
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The  first  Methodist  church  building  in  Raleigh  was  erected  in  1805 
or  1806.     It  was  constructed  of  hewn  logs  and  located  in  Joel  Lane's 
Woods  on  what  is  now  the  west  side  of  Blount  Street  between  Lane  and 
North  Streets.     The  building  was  known  as  "Asbury ' s  Meeting  Place," 
(EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM,  p.  9). 

Church  historian  C.  Franklin  Grill  noted:     "Only  one  of  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  New  Raleigh  District  could  nearly  be  called  a  church,  and 
that  was  the  one  on  Blount  Street  in  Raleigh  created  by  William  Glenden- 
ning.     Preaching  continued  as  it  had  for  almost  thirty  years,  first  in 
homes  extending  their  generosity  hospitality  to  Methodist  preachers, 
then  in  simply  meeting  houses.     As  the  need  occurred,  local  preachers 
filled  in  and  ministered  in  the  absence  of  the  assigned  minister  while 
he  traveled  the  extensive  circuit"    (Grill,  THE  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSE 
IN  WAKE  COUNTY,   p.   29) . 

Information  is  presently  lacking  as  to  rough-hewn  furniture,  rostum, 
candles,  heating  facility  for  winter  months,  shutters  and  maintenance  for 
the  house  of  worship.     More  research  may  reveal  a  citizen's  diary  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure's  internal  furnishings. 


Sources:     Kern,  "The  Edenton  Street  Light,"  Vol.   II,  No.   1,  March  1991; 

EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM:  1811-1961;  Grill,  EARLY  METHODIST 
MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY ,  NORTH  CAROLINA,   p.  29. 


(5)  Bethel  Worshipers 


Who  attended  worship  services  at  Bethel?     Possibly  the  following: 
businessmen,  North  Carolina  legislators,  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,   farm  folks,  visitors  in  the  city,  sportsmen  interested  in  cock 
fighting,  bankers,  housewives,  merchants,  blacksmiths,  physicians. 
Elizabeth  Re  id  Murray's  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  has  a  roster  of  early  Ra- 
leigh attorneys.     Perhaps  some  of  the  curious  in  the  city  wanted  to  see 
and  hear  and  confirm  for  themselves  the  nature  of  the  "crazy  parson" 
when  he  was  the  speaker.     Some  Methodists  who  had  heard  circuit  riders 
in  Raleigh  and  Wake  County  localities  may  have  presented  themselves  for 
worship.     It  is  unclear  how  much  interest  may  have  been  stimulated  there- 
by to  begin  places  of  worship  for  other  denominations.     C.  Franklin  Grill 
has  offered  the  opinion  that  men  of  other  religious  persuasions  were  of- 
fered the  chapel  facility  for  speaking  purposes.     I  have  not  uncovered  a 
full  description  of  the  physical  properties  and  furnishings  of  the  chapel 
facility. 

Officials  of  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  in  February  1811  used  the  Senate  Chamber  and  "Bethel"  as  meeting 
places  for  their  sessions  (THE  RALEIGH  REGISTER,  1811). 


(6)  Bethel  Meeting  House  Indebtedness 


Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  Jesse  Lee,  and  William  Glendenning  died  in 
1816.     By  1816  debts  on  the  meeting  house  had  increased  and  the  property 
was  sold  at  public  auction.     It  was  purchased  by  Edmund  Lane  and  deeded 
on  June  6,  1816. 

The  life  of  the  building  is  unclear.     John  Hill  Wheeler,   in  REMINIS- 
CENCES, wrote  about  William  Hill  and  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith 
in  1811,  when  Asbury  and  McKendree  preached  in  the  State  House.  "There 
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was  then  no  Church  building  in  Raleigh.     The  first  place  of  worship  was 
that  of  Mr.   Glendenning  and  the  building  is  now  (1878)  used  as  a  shop. 
It  is  situated  on  Hargett  Street,  near  the  shop  of  David  Royster." 


Sources:     Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,   p.   12;  Wheeler,  REMINISCENCES  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,   p.  433. 

(7)  Affiliation  of  Bethel  Meeting  House 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  about  the  possible  denominational 
affiliation  of  Bethel  Meeting  House. 

Some  writers  have  indicated  that  William  Glendenning  was  a  Christian 
minister  and  that  Bethel  Meeting  House  was  Christian  in  its  denominational 
affiliation.     Elizabeth  Davis  Reid  suggests  this  possibility  in  WAKE:  CAP- 
ITAL COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (p.   175).     A  visiting  Congregationalist  min- 
ister from  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  preached  there  as  late  as  April 
1821.     It  was  not  until  two  decades  later  that  a  congregation  affiliated 
with  the  Christian  denomination  was  organized  in  Raleigh  (p.  175). 

Others  believe  Bethel  Meeting  House  was  not  affiliated  with  the  sug- 
gested denomination  here.  Documentation  is  lacking  for  this  group  of  be- 
lievers . 

(8)  Bethel  Pre-Eminence 

Bethel  is  awarded  the  distinction  of  being  the  forerunner  of  some 
250  places  of  worship  in  two  centuries  of  the  development  of  the  City  of 
Raleigh.     In  the  last  decade  Raleigh  has  arisen  to  the  second  place  of 
sizes  of  North  Carolina  municipalities.     William  Glendenning  and  his  col- 
leagues would  relish  this  place  in  our  history.     We  have  a  goodly  heri- 
tage.    What  hath  God  wrought? 

P.  J.  Kernodle,   in  LIVES  OF  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS,  p.  45,   implied  that 
the  General  Meetings  of  the  Christian  Church  were  held  in  Bethel  Meeting 
House  in  1807  and  1808  in  the  City  of  Raleigh. 

(9)  Bethel  Environs  in  the  1990 's 

If  William  Glendenning  could  step  into  the  twentieth  century  and  pay 
a  visit  to  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  what  would  he  see  in  the  environs  of 
the  Bethel  site?     The  following  are  to  be  seen:     Moore  Square;  Restored 
City  Market;  New  Parking  Lots  and  Decks;  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church;  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  Building  (Discontinued  for  ecclesiastical  purposes);  Ra- 
leigh Rescue  Mission;  Hugh  Morson  Senior  High  School/ Junior  High  School 
Building  Site  (Federal  Post  Office  and  Court  Building  occupies  the  space). 

Following  are  notes  on  Moore  Square;  The  "Spirit  of  Moore  Square: 
1992";  The  Children's  Museum  About  the  World;  The  Ed  Anderson  Memorial 
Marker . 

(a)  Moore  Square 

The  inscription  on  a  plaque  installed  by  the  Wake  County  Historical 
Society  in  1977  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  square  asserts  that  it 
was  "named  in  honor  of  Alfred  Moore,  Revolutionary  Soldier,  North 
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Carolina  Attorney  General,  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  North  Carolina 
and  United  States  Supreme  Court  Judge,"  based  on  research  by  Elizabeth 
Norris.      (Murray,  WAKE:   CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Volume  I,  PRE- 
HISTORY THROUGH  CENTENNIAL,   p.  83). 

Moore  Square  is  within  the  original  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Ra- 
leigh . 

Alfred  Moore,  an  officer  in  the  American  Revolution,  state  attorney 
general  and  judge,  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1799.     His  home  was  nineteen  miles  south  of  North  Carolina  highway  marker 
U.S.   17  at  intersection  of  North  Carolina  130  (Brunswick  County).  (Crow 
and  Moss,  A  GUIDEBOOK  TO  REVOLUTIONARY  SITES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  5). 

(b)  The  "Spirit  of  Moore  Square":  1992 


The  City  Market  complex  is  across  the  street  from  Moore  Square  in 
Downtown  Raleigh.     There  are  restaurants,  shops,  produce  market,  antique 
stores  and  art  galleries  to  serve  the  public.     Cobble  stone  streets  lend 
an  Old  World  atmosphere.     The  Wake  County  Historical  Society  has  had  a 
meeting  at  the  location  to  better  acquaint  members  with  the  area  of  the 
city . 

Raleigh  artist  Sid  Oakley  created  the  "Spirit  of  Moore  Square,"  a 
limited-edition  poster,  a  colorful,  oil-stock-on  paper  creation.  The 
idea  has  been  used  in  Winter  Park,  Florida  for  32  years.     Oakley,  a  self- 
effacing,  white  haired  man,   is  a  native  of  Shoofly,  North  Carolina.  Sale 
proceeds  from  the  $90,   $28  and  $10  creations  were  to  go  to  the  Moore 
Square  Foundation.     Six  artists  were  selected  to  enter  the  art  competi- 
tion.    This  first  Moore  Square  Arts  District  commemorative  poster  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  such  works.     The  Foundation  seeks 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  arts  district.     This  event  is  a  sign  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Downtown  Area  known  to  William  Glendenning  and  Bethel 
folks. 


Source:     SPECTATOR  MAGAZINE,  September  3,  1993,  p.  3. 

(c) 

The  Children's  Museum  About  the  World  is  one  of  the  newest  develop- 
ments in  the  environs  of  William  Glendenning ' s  Bethel  site.     In  July  1993 
a  report  was  made  that  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  State  members  deeded 
property  near  the  Moore  Square  for  developing  the  Museum.     Secretary  of 
State  Rufus  Edmisten  noted  it  was  rare  for  the  state  to  give  land  away. 
The  land  is  near  the  corner  of  South  Blount  and  West  Morgan  Streets  in 
Downtown  Raleigh.     One  part  is  now  a  parking  lot  and  the  other  includes 
a  large  warehouse  where  the  state  is  storing  carpentry  supplies.  The 
opening  date  for  the  new  Museum  is  1998  if  "everything  falls  into  place." 
Many  funds  will  be  sought  from  private  sources.     The  property  the  state 
transferred  encompassed  two  adjoining  lots,  together  valued  at  $620,000. 


Source:     THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  July  7,  1993. 

Changes  in  the  Bethel  Meeting  House  environs  east  of  Fayetteville 
Street  Mall  are  indicative  of  a  massive  number  of  changes  in  Downtown 
Raleigh  in  recent  decades.     Some  of  these  are  catalogued  in  an  Appendix 
Section  of  this  pioneer  churchman  study. 
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(d)   Ed  Anderson,  Marker 

Ed  Anderson,  Englishman  and  gardener,  served  the  Raleigh  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  for  many  years.     He  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Mamie 
Williams,  Gordon  Street  Resident,  who  had  us  visit  him  at  his  house  late 
in  his  City  career.     There  is  a  marker  to  him  in  Moore  Square. 

Margaret  Mears  Anderson,  widow  of  Ed  Anderson,  died  on  November  9, 
1993.     Surviving  were  one  son  and  two  grandchildren.     Funeral  service 
was  held  at  West  Raleigh  Presbyterian  Church;  interment  was  at  Montlawn 
Memorial  Park,  Raleigh.     (THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  November  11,  1993,  p. 
6B)  . 

d.     A  Builder  of  the  Raleigh  Methodist  Church  About  1811:  Notes 

(1) 

Church  historian  C.  Franklin  Grill  believes  William  Glendenning  had 
a  leadership  role  in  the  establishment  of  the  Raleigh  Methodist  Church 
in  1811.     Raleigh  Methodist  Church, "the  Mother  Church  of  Raleigh  Method- 
ism," was  later  renamed  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church.     Methodism  is  a 
connectional  church.     At  the  onset  of  its  existence  it  was  a  constituent 
church  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America;  later  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  after  the  church  split  of  the 
1840' s;   in  1939  three  Methodist  bodies  merged  to  form  The  Methodist  Church; 
in  1968  The  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 
merged  to  form  The  United  Methodist  Church,  the  current  name. 

Raleigh  Methodist  Church  was  located  on  the  corner  of  Edenton  Street 
and  Dawson  Street  in  Downtown  Raleigh,  with  assistance  from  Glendenning, 
whose  role  of  builder  is  not  fully  defined  here.     On  April  22,  1818, 
trustees  Simon  Turner,  William  Hill,  Benjamin  S.  King,  Benjamin  Ragsdale, 
William  Baines,  John  Scott,   Sterling  Wheaton,  and  James  Hartsfield  pre- 
pared a  deed  conveying  lot  231  on  the  corner  of  Dawson  and  Jones  to 
Thomas  Cobb  in  exchange  for  lot  215. 

Several  decades  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Edenton  Street  Method- 
ist Church. 

(2) 

In  1815,  as  Glendenning ' s  life  neared  its  end,  Susan  Nye  Hutchinson, 
a  young  Raleigh  Academy  teacher  from  New  York,  recorded  some  impressions 
of  Raleigh  and  its  environs  in  her  DIARY:     "The  country  near  the  town  is 
an  ancient  forest  having  no  marks  of  cult ivat ion ...  Took  a  long  walk... 
passed  a  Negro  prayer  meet ing ...  Their  singing  was  delightful;   long  after 

I  came  into  my  room,  I  heard  their  shouting. . .Mrs .   and  Mrs.  

are  plain  old  people  living  in  a  log  house,  but  they  keep  an  excellent 

garden.     Breakfasted  with  my  dear  Mrs.   ,   in  her  beautiful  arbour. 

It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  most  delightful  garden... I  never  saw  so 
delightful  a  place... (On  July  4)  met  early  with  (Presbyterians),  Method- 
ists and  Baptists  at  the  Methodist  Meeting  House  for  prayer  and  had  a 
very  good  meeting ...  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  give  great  dinners... I 
like  the  people  of  Raleigh  well.     They  are  vastly  polite  and  attentive  to 
strangers ...  Surely  these  Carolinians  are  the  most  attentive  and  hospitable 
people  in  the  world." 
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(3) 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  black  slaves  and  their  white  masters 
worshipped  together  in  Edenton  Street  Church;   in  1832  there  were  thirty- 
two  white  members  and  forty-two  black  members.     As  the  membership  in- 
creased and  taxed  the  physical  capacity,  blacks  were  required  to  worship 
in  the  basement — the  beginning  of  separation. 


(4) 

In  the  spring  of  1830  Harvey  James  Bryan  and  an  assistant  conducted 
Saturday  morning  classes  and  church  vocal  music  at  the  Methodist  Church. 
No  commentary  was  provided  on  attendance,  methods,  or  results  of  the  edu- 
cational effort. 


Sources:     Murray,  WAKE:   CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   194;  Emory, 

Frank  E. ,  PATHS  TOWARD  FREEDOM,  p.  104;  Murray,  "Twenty  Decades, 
1792-1992,"  RALEIGH  MAGAZINE,  August,  1992,  pp.  18,19. 

(5) 

Thomas  Jefferson  Lemay  (1802-1863)   served  North  Carolina  as  news- 
paper editor,  publisher,  politician  and  religious  leader.     He  owned  the 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STAR.     He  was  a  Free  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Whig  Central 
Committee  for  the  state,  an  officer  of  the  Wake  County  Internal  Improve- 
ment Association,  which  supported  railroad  development.     In  1828  he  mar- 
ried Eliza  Ann  Sledge;  they  were  parents  of  several  offspring.     He  was  a 
nephew  of  William  Peace,  prominent  Raleigh  merchant  prince,  whose  name 
has  been  given  to  Peace  College,  and  Joseph  Peace.     William  Peace  rests 
in  City  Cemetery. 

Thomas  J.  Lemay  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (later  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,   following  the  split  of 
the  church  in  1845).    From  1827  to  1850,  with  exception  of  two  years 
served  by  L.  W.  Peck,  Lemay  was  superintendent  of  Edenton  Street  Method- 
ist Church  Sunday  School.     There  is  evidence  that  he  also  preached  from 
time  to  time.     He  rests  in  City  Cemetery. 


(6) 

For  several  decades  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  was  the  only 
Methodist  church  in  the  City  of  Raleigh.     Several  sessions  of  the  Virginia 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  and  later  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  church  have  been  held  there.  Following 
is  a  partial  roster,  with  some  special  sessions,   in  more  recent  years: 
1816,  1821,  1828,  1834,  1841,  1853,  1862,  1865,  1874,  1882,  1897,  1909, 
1922,  1927,  1937,  1944,  1954,  1964  and  special  sessions  thereafter. 

In  1841  a  fire  destroyed  the  building  and  carried  away  valuable  rec- 
ords of  pioneer  days.  A  spectacular  fire  occurred  in  1956.  The  building 
replacing  the  loss  is  in  use  in  1994. 

In  1956,   soon  after  arrival  of  author  and  family  in  Raleigh,  another 
fire  occurred.     Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  was  destroyed  in  a  spec- 
tacular blaze  when  the  flaming  steeple  collapsed  and  ignited  the  main  sec- 
tion of  the  sanctuary.     Most  of  the  educational  structure  was  saved.  A 
home  movie  was  made  of  the  scene. 


(7) 

The  Author  attended  a  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Confer- 
ence at  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  in  which 
the  late  Bishop  Walter  C.  Gum  was  the  preacher  for  the  occasion. 
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In  1965,  at  a  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  at 
Edenton  Street  Church,  the  Author  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  FRANCIS 
ASBURY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  to  Bishop  Paul  Neff  Garber,  episcopal  leader 
from  1952  to  1968.     Later  the  Author  attended  the  Retirement  Banquet 
for  Bishop  Garber  in  Raleigh. 

The  Author  has  attended  special  sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  An- 
nual Conference  at  Edenton  Street  Church  in  the  bishoprics  of  Cannon, 
Blackburn,  and  Minnick. 

In  recent  years  sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  have  been 
held  at  Methodist  College,  Fayetteville ,  North  Carolina. 

In  recent  years  sessions  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  the  church  have  been  held  at  Stuart  Auditorium,  Lake  Junaluska  Assem- 
bly, North  Carolina. 

The  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  Melville  Cox's  Mission  to  Afri- 
ca in  1833  was  observed  in  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church  in  Ra- 
leigh in  1983. 

In  1992  Dr.  Kenneth  Lile  of  Kentucky  placed  a  copy  of  Glendenning ' s 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  in  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church  Library.  - 

(8) 

The  careful  research  and  writing  of  Raleigh  historian  Elizabeth 
Davis  Reid  Murray,   in  her  book,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
p.   176,  throws  additional  light  on  the  earliest  church  history  and  mer- 
its inclusion  at  this  juncture:     "The  tradition  that  the  Methodist  church 
site  was  donated  by  Willie  Jones  of  Halifax,  the  Revolutionary  War  hero 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  locate  the  capital,   is  erroneous;  the 
congregation  did  not  acquire  the  lot  until  ten  years  after  Jones's  death. 
The  corner  lot  and  the  one  north  of  it   (#215  and  #231)  were  inherited  by 
his  son,  Willie  Jones,  and  deeded  to  the  Methodist  congregation  by  him 
March  14,   1811.     Seven  years  later  the  church  sold  the  northern  half  of 
the  lot  along  Dawson  Street  REGISTER(w) ,  June  23,  1801;  WAKE  DEED  BOOK 
2:156-157.     The  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  building  completed  in 
1958  was  the  fourth  to  occupy  the  corner  site,  earlier  structures  having 
been  demolished  by  fire  in  1839,  by  design  in  1881,  and  again  by  fire  in 
1956,  only  five  years  after  extensive  remodeling  of  the  19th  century 
building.     New  edifices  were  dedicated  successively  in  1841,  1887,  and 
1958.     Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church,  EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM,  8- 
19.     The  name  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  was  apparently  adopted 
about  1888,  RALEIGH  CITY  DIRECTORY,   1888,  viii." 

Note:     In  JOURNAL  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE:   1882  the  Raleigh  Method- 
ist Church  of  several  decades  was  listed  as  Edenton  Street  Church. 

Following  are  additional  notes  on  other  relationships  with  Willie 
Jones  to  the  City  of  Raleigh: 

1.  Willie  Jones  (pronounced  Wiley)   served  in  the  legislature. 

2.  He  served  on  a  commission  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  locate  the 
state's  capital  within  10  miles  of  Isaac  Hunter's  plantation  in  Wake 
County . 

3.  Some  suggested  him  as  "the  Founder  of  Raleigh,"  meriting  a  statue. 
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4.  His  name  was  given  to  a  Raleigh  street,  with  other  commissioners. 

5.  Jones  built  a  summer  home,   "Welcome,"  on  sixteen  city  lots. 

6.  He  spent  much  time  in  "the  capital  village." 

7.  He  died  and  was  buried  on  land  now  owned  by  St.  Augustine's  College 
in  an  unmarked  grave.     (Yancey,  Noel,  "Revolutionary  Man,"  column, 
"As  I  Recall   It,"  in  SPECTATOR  MAGAZINE,   June  10,  1993). 

(9) 

Following  are  notes  on  recent  pastors  and  other  notes. 

(a)  Howard  P.  Powell 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Howard  P.  Powell  (1897-1974)  was  the  pastor  at  Eden- 
ton  Street  Methodist  Church  when  I  heard  him  the  first  time  in  1955.  It 
was  also  the  first  time  to  worship  in  the  sanctuary.     It  burned  in  1956, 
and  we  drove  to  the  site  to  see  the  ruins  soon  thereafter.     Dr.  Powell  was 
a  tall,  stately  and  dignified  person.     He  was  a  strong  and  clear  preacher. 
He  had  gracious  manners.     The  parsonage  was  on  Iredell  Drive,  Raleigh, 
Bob  Garrison,  one-time  business  manager  at  the  church,  noted  the  pastor 
liked  to  eat  collards  at  Garner  Green  Grill  in  Garner.     In  retirement  Dr. 
Powell  held  evengelical  services  across  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Howard 
Powell  and  Eunice  Powell   (d.   1984)  rest  in  historic  Oakwood  Cemetery.  A 
book,  THE  CROSS  IN  THE  SUNSET,  on  California  Methodism,  was  given  to  him 
while  he  was  on  the  West  Coast ;  this  volume  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  author. 

(b) 

In  later  years  the  author  heard  T.  Marvin  Vick,  Wallace  Kirby,  Vernon 
Tyson,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Simpson. 

(c) 

The  Reverend  William  C.   Simpson,  Ph.D.,   is  the  pastor  of  Edenton 
Street  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  (1994).     He  is  the  author  of  THE 
MEANING  OF  CHRISTMAS,  articles  on  Huguenots  and  other  works.     He  is  a 
dynamic  and  engaging  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

(d) 

In  1993,  Bishop  Carlton  Prentiss  Minnick,  at  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference, at  Fayetteville ,  North  Carolina,  appointed  the  Reverend  Robert 
H.   Edwards,  black  clergyman,  as  associate  pastor  at  Edenton  Street  United 
Methodist  Church. 

(e) 

Historian  Elizabeth  Davis  Reid  Murray  provided  the  following:  "The 
first  separate  Negro  congregation  in  Wake  County,  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church, 
withdrew  in  1849  from  the  originally  integrated  Raleigh  Methodist  Church 
that  became  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church.     On  the  lot  at  Edenton  and 
Harrington  streets  provided  by  the  parent  church,  members  about  1853  moved 
this  wooden  building  that  had  been  the  first  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  shown 
here  as  the  larger  structure  numbered  "22"  in  the  1872  bird's-eye  view  of 
Raleigh  by  C.  N.  Drie" (Murray ,  WAKE,  p.  380). 
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(f) 

The  Forty  -Sixth  Session  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodst  Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Decem- 
ber 6th  through  12th,  1882.     S.  D.  Adams  was  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Ra- 
leigh District.     Edenton  Street  Church  was  served  by  E.  A.  Yates.  Per- 
son Street  Church  was  served  by  R.   F.  Bumpas.     Brooklyn  and  Macedonia 
Mission  were  served  by  J.  H.  Wheeler.     Editors  of  the  RALEIGH  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE  were  F.  C.  Reid  and  W.   S.  Black.     Bishop  J.  C.  Keener  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Conference.     The  NORTH  CAROLINA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL 
was  edited  by  the  Reverend  A.  W.  Mangum ,  D.D.,  and  printed  in  Shelby, 
North  Carolina. 

The  Reverend  L.  W.  Crawford  made  a  motion  that  the  Conference  take 
up  a  collection  in  their  charges  in  the  month  of  May  for  the  benefit  of 
Edenton  Street  Church,  Raleigh  (JOURNAL,  p.  34). 

In  1882  the  Raleigh  District  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  made  up  of  these  stations,  mis- 
sions, churches  and  circuits:     Oxford  Circuit;  Edenton  Street  Church  (483 
members) ;  Person  Street  Church  (249  members) ;  Brooklyn  and  Macedonia  Mis- 
sion (21);  Clayton  Circuit;  Youngsville  Circuit;  Granville  Circuit;  Louis- 
burg  Station;  Rolesville  Circuit;  Henderson  Circuit;  Tar  River  Circuit; 
Smithfield  Circuit;  Cary  Circuit;  Oak  Hill  Circuit   (JOURNAL:   1882,  p. 43). 


Sources:     EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM,  p.   27;  Powell,  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY,  Vol.   4,  pp.   50,51;  Carroll,  Grady  L.  E., 
THEY  LIVED  IN  RALEIGH,  passim. ;  Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   380;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE ,  June 
29,   1993,  No.   12;  SPECTATOR  MAGAZINE,  June  10,  1993;  Grill, 
EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,   NORTH  CAROLINA, 
p.   74;  EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM:  1811-1961,  p.   10;  Wyatt, 
Ed.,   "Backward  Glances,"  in  THE  RALEIGH  REPORTER,  May  22,  1993, 
No.   28,   p.   50;  JOURNAL  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH:   Fayetteville ,  North 
Carolina,  November  8-12,  1939,  pp.  85,86;  NORTH  CAROLINA  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:  1882,  pp.  34,43). 

Note:     Following  the  Unification  of  The  Methodist  Church  and 

the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
in  April  1968,  the  word  "United"  was  added  to  the  former 
Methodist  churches. 

(g)   The  Marriage  of  William  Glendenning  and  Sarah  Lile 

On  October  20,   1796,  William  Glendenning  married  Sarah  "Sally"  Lile. 
Historian  Lile  has  stated  that  he  is  unaware  of  where  the  two  persons  met 
We  are  unaware  of  the  courtship  period,  the  quality  of  homelife,  and  the 
official  who  performed  the  ceremony.     (Lile,  Introduction  to  AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY and  interview  in  Raleigh) . 

The  father  of  Sarah  (Sally)  Lile  Glendenning  was  William  Lile.  He 
was  living  with  William  and  Sally  when  he  died  in  Raleigh,  reported  in 
the  Raleigh  REGISTER  on  August  12,  1805.     (Notes  on  the  Family  provided 
the  author  by  Dr.  Lile  in  1992). 
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At  the  time  of  the  Preparation  of  his  Last  Will  and  Testament,  Glen- 
denning  referred  to  his  spouse  thusly:     "...my  Dearly  beloved  wife  Sally 
Glendenning. " 

(h)  Glendenning ' s  Scottish  Company  in  Raleigh 

In  early  Raleigh  history,  there  was  a  Scottish  element  in  the  cross- 
sedtion  of  local  population.     It  is  unclear  how  much  Glendenning  sought 
out  the  company  and  promoted  associations  with  the  emigrants  from  his  home 
country  living  in  his  region  of  North  Carolina.     Following  are  representa- 
tive brief  biographical  sketches  of  leaders  and  notes. 

A.  William  R.   Davie  founded  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  served 
as  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  the  early  days  of  Glendenning ' s 
Raleigh  residency  (Beth  Crabtree,  NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERNORS). 

B.  William  Drummond  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  County  of  Albemarle 
under  the  Proprietorship  Lord  (Powell,  COUNTY  OF  ALBEMARLE,  p.  9). 

C.  Several  pioneer  members  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Raleigh  were 
from  Scotland:     William  Shaw  and  John  Primrose. 

D.  Pioneer  traveling  watercolorist  from  Scotland  visited  Raleigh  and 
plied  his  trade.     J.   S.  Glennie,  traveling  through  Wake  County  in 
April  1811,  recorded  the  picture  in  his  JOURNAL,  now  in  the  Prince- 
ton University  Collection  (Murray,  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY,  p.  88). 

E.  Peter  Browne,  pioneer  Raleigh  attorney  with  Scottish  background. 
(Powell,  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY,  Vol.  I). 

F.  In  the  Thirties,  after  lifespan  of  Glendenning,  Scottish  masons  and 
workers  built  the  present  Capitol  Building  in  Raleigh. 

G.  In  the  late  Forties  Dr.  John  Lansing  Cameron,  under  leadership  of 
Raleigh  School  Superintendent  Jesse  0.  Sanderson,   founded  the  Young 
Adult  Sunday  School  Class  at  Hayes  Barton  Methodist  Church,  Fairview 
and  Stone  Street,  Raleigh,  later  changed  to  John  L.  Cameron  S.  S. 
Class.     In  recent  years  Dr.   Cameron  served  as  Class  President;  a  por- 
trait of  him  has  been  unveiled  in  a  ceremony  in  the  Classroom.  The 
author  has  been  a  member  of  the  Class  and  Occasional  Teacher  since 
coming  to  Raleigh  in  1955  to  seek  employment  on  the  Raleigh  Public 
School  System  (later  merged  with  Wake  County  School  System) . 

The  Reverend  Eric  Carson,  with  a  Scotch-Irish  accent,  served  as 
pastor  of  Fairmont  United  Methodist  Church  and  in  1993  pastor  of  St. 
James  United  Methodist  Church,  both  in  Raleigh.     He  conveys  the  Glen- 
denning flavor  for  contemporary  listeners.     Carson  served  as  eulogist 
for  Jack  H.   Robertson  at  the  funeral  in  December  1993  at  Hayes  Barton 
United  Methodist  Church. 


Sources:     Powell,  ed . ,  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY,  Vol.  I; 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH:  1816-1991;  Crabtree, 
NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERNORS;  Carroll  Personal  Files;  Carroll, 
HISTORY  OF  THE  JOHN  L.   CAMERON  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CLASS. 
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D.  Documents 

Following  are  several  documents  of  William  Glendenning  relating  to 
his  final  years  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina:  1.  William  Glendenning  to 
Bethel  Trustees;  2.  William  Glendenning  Insanity  Case;  3.  Last  Will 
and  Testament  of  William  Glendenning;  4.  Estate  of  William  Glendenning 
Notes  by  Kenneth  Lile.  This  group  of  documents  has  been  researched  and 
provided  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Lile  to  the  author. 

1. 

Wake  County  Real  Estate  Conveyances  1804-1811 
Volume  U,  pp.  385-386 

William  Glendinning  to  Bethel  Trustees 

William  Glendinning  This  Indenture  made  this  16th  day  of  May  in  the 

to  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Bethel  Trustees  eight  between  William  Glendinning  of  the  City 

of  Raleigh  State  of  North  Carolina  of  the  one 
part,  and  William  Glendinning,  Neal  Brown,  William  Peck,  Henry  Gorman 
and  Oliver  Thomas,  trustees  according  to  the  following  tenor  of  a  sub- 
scription written  and  designed  by  a  number  of  citizens  of  Raleigh  and 
its  vicinity  in  December  and  January  last,  to  wit  whereas  we  have  for 
a  long  time  seen  and  with  anxiety  of  heart  have  felt  the  want  of  an 
house  set  apart  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  for  the  secular  worship  of  the 
Lord,  we  therefore  in  his  name,  and  relying  on  his  promises  and  faith- 
fulness, do  now  humbly  attempt  the  building  of  such  an  House,  on  part 
lot  number,  one  hundred  and  forty  four,  as  large  as  the  money  sub- 
scribed will  allow,   to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Bethel,  and  under  the 
direction  of  William  Glendinning,  Neal  Brown,  William  Peck,  Henry  Gor- 
man and  Oliver  Thomas,  and  who  in  case  of  removal,  by  death  or  otherwise 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  afore  five  named  persons,  shall  choose  their 
successors  in  office  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  said  number,  of  five  persons, — 
who  are  hereby  considered  trustees  to  have  the  care  and  charge  of  the 
said  House,  which  when  built  shall  be  free  for  all  who  preach,  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  and  for  which  purpose,  we  the  subscribers  do  promise  to 
pay  the  aforesaid  trustees  the  sums  of  money  written  against  our  sev- 
eral names  one  half  when  the  House  is  raised  and  the  other  half  when  the 

trustees  shall  judge  it  fit  for  service  of  the  other  part  Witnesseth 

that  the  said  William  Glendinning  for  and  on  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
twelve  shillings  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  aforesaid  trustees  before  the 
sealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, hath  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  do  bargain  and 
sell,  unto  the  trustees  aforesaid  known  and  distinguished  in  the  plan  of 
said  city  by  number  One  hundred  and  forty  four,  it  being  one  square  quar- 
ter acre  of  ground  lying  on  the  North  East  corner  of  said  lot,  with  all 
and  singular  the  improvements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belong  unto  the  said  Trustees  and  their  successors  forever  to  have  and 
to  hold;  the  aforesaid  quarter  of  a  lot,  with  the  improvements,  heredita- 
ments and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  to  the  said  trustees  and  their 
successors  for  the  above  mentioned  purposes  forever  and  the  said  William 
Glendinning  hereby  obliges  himself  his  heirs  Executors  and  Administrators 
to  defend  the  aforesaid  quarter  lot  against  any  person    or  persons  what- 
ever and  to  warrant  it  to  the     aforesaid  trustees  and  their  successors 
forever.     In  witness  whereof  the  said  William  Glendinning  hath  hereunto 
set  his  hand  and  affixed  his  seal  the  day  and  year  above  written. 
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Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered 

in  the  presence  of     )  Wm  Glendinning  (Seal) 

Preslev    +    King        )     Wake  County 

0.u      c   n-u  \  Mav  Term  1808 

Sihon  Smith  ) 

The  execution  of  this  deed  was  duly  acknowledged 

in  Open  Court,  and  ordered  to  be  Registered  Wm.  Hill  Clerk 

Registered  in  the  Registers  Office  of  Wake  County  in  Book  U  and  page 
385  and  386  the  23rd  day  of  June  1808        Test:  Smith  Regr 

Examd        H  Parish 


Wake  County  (NC)   Court  Minutes,  1809-1811 

February  Term  1811 

(C.R.  099.301.9) 

p.   186,  pp.  192-193 

p.  186 

Court  met  Wednesday  Morning  20th  February  1811 
Present  the  Worshipful     Nathaniel  Jones  W.P.  ) 

Andrew  Peddy  )  Esqurs 

Blount  Cooper  ) 


It  being  suggested  to  the  Court  that  William  Glendinning  of  the  City  of 
Raleigh  hath  become  insane  and  is  entirely  disqualified  thereby  from 
managing  his  affairs:  - 

Ordered  that  the  Sheriff  of  this  County  do  summon  a  Jury  of  Good  and 
lawful  men  to  inquire  into  the  situation  and  state  of  mind  of  the  said 
William  Glendinning  and  to  make  their  report  to  this  Court. 

pp.  192-193 

Thursday  Morning  21st  February  1811 
Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Present  the  Worshipfull  Nathaniel  Jones     Esqr  W.P. 

Willie  Jones  C.T. 
Andrew  Peddy 

The  Sheriff  of  this  County  this  day  returned  into  Court  the  verdict  of 
the  Jury  summoned,  sworn  and  impanelled  to  enquire  into  the  situation 
and  state  of  mind  of  William  Glendinning  suggested  to  be  of  insane  mind 
which  Jury  find  that  the  said  William  Glendinning  is  insane  and  a  Lunatic 
Ordered  that  the  said  Inquest  be  recorded,  and  Benjamin  S.  King,  Thomas 
Lyles,  William  Boylan,  William  Peace  and  Beverly  Daniel  be  appointed 
Guardians  of  the  said  William  Glendinning  his  goods  and  effects,  during 
his  insanity  and  lunacy  -  and  that  they  enter  into  bond  with  security 
to  the  Chairman  of  this  Court,  his  successors     in  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand 
pounds.     Who  entered  into  bond  in  the  said  sum  of  Ten  thousand  pounds  wit 
Theophilus  Hunter  and  Allen  Rogers  their  securities. 

North  Carolina  ) 
Wake  County  ) 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  Wake  County  at  February  Term  1811 
directing  the  Sheriff  to  summon  a  Jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  William  Glendinning  and  to  make  report  to  this 
Court,  I  John  G.  Rencher  Sheriff  of  said  County  have  executed  the  said 
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Order,  and  herewith  returned  the  verdict  of  the  said  Jury  under  their 
hands  and  seals. 

Given  under  iny  hand  and  seal  this  20th  February  1811 

J.  G.  Rencher,  Sheriff 

No.  Carolina  ) 
Wake  County  ) 

We  the  undersigned  having  been  duly  sworn  as  a  Jury  to  en- 
quire into  the  situation  and  state  of  mind  of  William  Glendinning  of 
the  City  of  Raleigh,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  sworn  and 
examined  in  that  behalf  do  find  that  the  said  William  Glendinning  is  at 
this  time  insane  and  a  Lunatic,  and  disqualified  thereby  from  managing 
his  affairs:     Given  under  my  hand  and  seals 

3. 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 
William  Glendenning 

In  the  name  of  God,     Amen.     I,  William  Glendenning  of  the  city  of 
Raleigh  and  State  of  North  Carolina,  being  of  sound  and  perfect  mind  and 
memory  (blessed  be  God)  reflecting  on  the  precarious  tenure  of  life,  and 
wishing  to  arrange  my  worldly  concerns  in  the  event  of  death,  do,  this 
sixteenth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  fifteen  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment in  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  say,   I  commit  my  body  to  the 
dust  from  whence  it  came,  and  Commend  my  immortal  Soul  to  him  who  gave 
it  putting  my  trust  in  God,  and  firmly  relying  on  the  merits  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  with  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  for  everlasting  salva- 
tion -  And  unto  my  temporal  affairs  my  desire  is,  First,  that  my  funeral 
expenses  and  all  my  just  debts,  however  small  be  first  paid,  That  a  per- 
fect Inventory  be  taken  of  my  estate;  and  that  of  my  personal  property 
(except  my  negro  Slaves  and  household  and  kitchen  furniture) ,  and  all  my 
real  estate  (except  the  Lot  and  premises  whereon  I  now  live  in  the  City 
of  Raleigh)  be  sold  by  my  acting  Executors  to  the  best  advantage  as  soon 
after  my  death  as  may  be;  and  that  the  proceeds  thereof,  together  with 
all  my  debts  and  demands  which  shall  be  due  to  me  be  collected  as  soon 
as  possible: 

Item,     I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Dearly  beloved  wife  Sally  Glen- 
denning one  half  of  my  whole  estate,   (The  Lot  whereon  I  now  live,  my 
slaves  &  household  and  Kitchen  furniture,  the  free  use  thereof  during 
her  natural  life,  and  at  her  death  it  is  my  will  that  my  acting  Execu- 
tors or  the   (page  2)   Survivor  or  Survivors,  of  them,   Sell  the  said  Lot 
and  premises,  and  slaves  and  such  of  my  Household  and  kitchen  furniture 
as  Shall  then  remain  and  pay  over  one  half  of  the  proceeds  thereof  to 
the  legates,  distributes  or  assigns  of  my  said  wife  the  interest  where- 
of being  hereby  vested  in  her. 

Item,     I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  two  nieces  Christian  Hyslop  and 
May  Goldie  of  the  Town  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  the  other  half  of  my  es- 
tate, that  is  to  say  at  my  death,  I  give  them  one  half  of  the  proceeds, 
of  the  sails  (sc)  then  directed  to  be  made  &  one  half  of  the  Cash  on 
hand  of  the  debts  and  demands  that  shall  be  due  to  me  and  of  the  Bank 
Stock,  and  of  every  species  of  property  I  shall  then  own  to  be  converted 
into  Cash  or  bills,  and  sent  to  them  or  to  be  subject  to  their  Order  and 
at  the  death  of  my  wife  I  give  them  also  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
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said  Lot  and  negroes  &  such  of  the  said  furniture  as  shall  then  remain 
the  whole  of  the  legacy  is  hereby  given  to  them  the  said  Christian  Hy- 
slop  and  May  Goldie  equally  to  be  divided  between  them  and  to  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

Item,     it  is  my  wish  that  my  existing  Executors  inform  my  two  nieces 
Christian  Hyslop  &  May  Goldie  of  my  death  as  soon  as  possible. 

Item,     I  hereby  make  and  ordain  my  friends  Henry  Potter,  William 
Polk  and  Thomas  Lile  Executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  and  I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  each  of  them  if  living  one  hundred  Dollars  each 
as  a  recompense  for  their  trouble. 

in  witness  thereof ,  I,  the  said  William  Glendenning  have  to  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the  day  &  year  written 
Signed,  Sealed,  published  &  Delivered 
by  the  said  Wm  Glendenning  the 
Testator,  as  his  last  will  &  testament 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who  were 
present  at  the  time  of  Signing 
and  sealing  thereof 

Wm  Glendinning  (seal) 

Wm  Boylan 
Wm  Barnes 
Nath.  H.  Whitlows 

Wake  County  August  Term  1816 

The  within  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Wm. 

Glendenning  was  in  Open  Court     duly  proved  by 

the  Oaths  of  William  Boylan,  Wm  Barnes 

and  Nathl.  H.  Whitlows  subscribing  witnesses 

 and  ordained  to  be  recorded 

B.  -.   

Recorded  in  Clerks  of  Wake  Book  0  and  page  43 

B.  -.   


Estate  of  William  Glendenning  Left  to  His  Wife  Sarah  Lile 
Notes  by  Kenneth  Lile 

Personal  estate 

Half  of  following  negroes:     John,  William,  Henry,  Lucy,  Sarah 

50  shares  of  stock  in  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina  &  dividends  due 

Half  of  the  sale  of  the  house  and  lot  in  Raleigh 

Her  total  estate  being  valued  at  $6,006.71  including  debts  of  $847.23 


Her  estate  was  settled  at  $6,299.92 


Mark  Lile 
Jackson  Lile 
James  Hester 
William  Hart 
Sandal  Ross 


859.08  her  brother 
859.08        her  brother 

her  nephew 
143.18  brother-in-law 

143.18        her  sister,   first  married  John  Green, 

dec .   then  Ross 
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David  Fort 


143.18 


her  nephew  -  son  of  Wm.   Fort  &  Charlotte 
her  sister 


William  Fort  & 
wife,  Sally 


143.18 


her  nephew  &  his  wife  -  son  of  Wm.  Fort 
&  Charlotte  her  sister 


Sterling  Jackson 
Rebecca  Huff 
John  Green 


429.54 
429.54 


her  brother-in-law  (and  sister) 
her  sister 

her  nephew,   son  of  John  and  Sandal 


There  was  also  a  sister  named  Clary  Lile  who  was  married  to  William  Bennett 


The  father  of  Sarah  (Sally)  Lile  Glendenning  was  William  Lile.  He  was 
living  with  William  and  Sally  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Raleigh,  re- 
ported in  the  Raleigh  Register  12  August  1805. 

William  Glendenning  and  Sarah  Lile  were  married  20  October  1796  with 
Stephen  Sneed, bondsman, and  William  Robards ,  witness. 

How  Sally  met  Glendenning  is  uncertain.  It  is  known  that  Charlotte  Lile 
married  William  Fort  in  1792  and  they  were  residents  of  Wake  County.  It 
could  be  that  the  family  could  have  become  known  through  this  connection 
or  it  could  be  that  he  would  have  been  familiar  with  the  Lile  family 
through  his  preaching  in  the  Franklin-Granville-Northampton  Counties. 
The  Bennett  family  was  very  prominent  in  the  earliest  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 


E.     William  Glendenning ' s  Final  Years  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

1.  William  Glendenning ' s  Raleigh  Newspaper  Obituary 

2.  Sarah  Lile  Glendenning 1 s  Raleigh  Newspaper  Obituary 

3.  Glendenning's  Conjectured  Resting  Place:     Raleigh's  City  Cemetery 

4.  David  Lowery  Swain's  Recollection  of  Glendenning 

5.  Martin  Boehm's  Recollection  of  Glendenning 

6.  William  Glendenning  Nominated  As  Raleigh  Distinguished  Citizen 

in  1992 

7.  Some  Selected  American  Landmarks  from  the  William  Glendenning 

Era:     Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Hillsborough  and  Raleigh 

8.  Portrait  of  William  Glendenning 

9.  Members  of  the  Fort  Family  Interred  in  Raleigh's  Oakwood  Cemetery: 


$1,718.16 


son  of  her  her  probably  a  brother 

brother  Samuel        brother  of  her  sister-in-law, 


Ann  Harrison  who  was 
married  to  Samuel, 
her  brother 


Pullen  Level 


10. 


Glendenning's  Correspondence 
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11.  Glendenning  Characteristics  and  Distinctions 

12.  "Glendenning"  as  a  Hymn  Tune  Name 

13.  Ken  Lile  and  Glendenning:  Notes 

14.  Miscellaneous 


1.     William  Glendenning ' s  Raleigh  Newspaper  Obituary 

"Died  -  and  on  Tuesday  morning  (June  25,  1816),  at  an  advanced  age; 
Mr.  William  Glendenning,  Merchant.     The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
but  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life  in  America.     He  was  a  citizen  of 
this  place  since  its  first  settlement,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  strict 
integrity  and  piety."  (RALEIGH  REGISTER,  Friday,  June  28,  1816,  p.  3). 

Uncertain  is  the  time  and  place  of  his  funeral  service  and  offici- 
ating person(s).     We  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  an  enduring  gravestone  in 
the  Capital  City  and  any  data  it  may  provide  about  his  life  and  death  and 
legacy . 

2.     Sarah  Lile  Glendenning ' s  Raleigh  Newspaper  Obituary 

Sarah  Lile  Glendenning  survived  her  husband  by  more  than  ten  years. 
Following  is  a  death  notice:     "Died.     In  this  vicinity,  some  days  since, 
Mrs.  Glendenning,  widow  of  the  late  William  Glendenning,  of  this  city" 
(RALEIGH  REGISTER,  Friday,  May  22,  1829,  page  3,  semi-weekly).     The  mar- 
riage lasted  twenty  years. 

The  Raleigh  history  section  of  VJake  County  Public  Libraries,  Cameron 
Village  Branch,  possesses  a  copy  of  documentation. 

Research  in  Murray's  WAKE:  CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  provided 
no  further  enlightenment  on  William  Glendenning ' s  life  in  Raleigh. 


Source:     RALEIGH  REGISTER,  Friday,  May  22,  1829. 

3.     Glendenning ' s  Conjectured  Resting  Place 

a . 

On  October  24-25,  1930,  a  fire  at  the  Raleigh  Municipal  Auditorium 
may  have  taken  away  records  of  early  burials  in  the  Old  City  Cemetery  in- 
cluding records  of  the  final  resting  place  of  William  Glendenning  (RALEIGH 
MAGAZINE,   "Twenty  Decades:  1792-1992,"  Elizabeth  Reid  Murray,  August  1992). 

There  may  be  few  bones  left. 

There  may  be  no  marker. 

His  name  is  in  many  books. 

His  name  is  unknown  to  most  Methodists. 

A  statue  to  him  on  a  Seminary  campus  may  never  appear. 

There  may  never  be  a  Glendenning  Day  in  Raleigh  or  Scotland. 

There  is  a  memory. 

There  is  an  aroma. 


There  is  a  faith  of  better  things  to  come. 
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There  is  promise  of  a  better  day. 

There  may  never  be  a  Glendenning  Lectureship  or  Scholarship. 
His  life  has  been  lived  out  in  a  New  Land. 
We  must  live  our  lives  out  here  and  now. 

b. 

Raleigh's  City  Cemetery 

Following  are  notes  on  origin,  development,  and  use  of  City  Cemetery, 
Raleigh . 

A.  Raleigh's  City  Cemetery  was  established  in  1798  (noted  by  a  plaque) 
and  lies  just  outside  the  Original  City  of  Raleigh  boundaries. 

B.  Dr.  William  McPheeters,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  1810,  was  paid 
$500.00  for  conducting  ceremonies  for  the  deceased  there.     A  Scots- 
man, he  may  have  conducted  services  for  William  Glendenning. 

C.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  fence  surrounding  Union 
Square  was  removed  and  placed  around  the  City  Cemetery. 

D.  Prominent  citizens  resting  there  are  Colonel  William  Polk;  Joseph 
Gales;  Jacob  Marling;  William  Boylan;  William  Peace;  William  Pell; 
Jacob  Johnson;  Dr.  McPheeters;  Scottish  stone  masons;  members  of  the 
Haywood  Family;  disinterred  remains  of  members  of  the  Joel  Lane  Fam- 
ily. 

E.  In  recent  decades  the  property  has  been  vandalized  on  several  occa- 
sions . 

F.  For  many  years  on  or  near  Labor  Day  in  September  an  Annual  Raleigh 
City  Cemetery  Foot  Tour  has  been  conducted  by  members  of  the  Wake 
County  Historical  Society. 

G.  In  1930  the  City  Auditorium  burned  and  thus  removed  many  valuable 
records  pertaining  to  the  Cemetery. 

H.  From  1955  to  1965  the  author  was  an  instructor  in  Hugh  Morson  Junior 
High  School,  near  the  Cemetery  site. 

I.  Since  removal  of  the  Morson  Building  in  1966,  Morson  Street  honors 
the  name  of  the  educator  of  yesteryear,  reaching  from  the  Federal 
Building  toward  the  City  Cemetery  entrance. 

J.     In  recent  years  a  marker  has  been  placed  to  honor  members  of  the 
African  community. 

K.     Near  the  Federal  Building  is  a  metal  marker  noting  the  site  of  the 
Morson  Building,  placed  over  twenty  years  ago. 

L.     In  1993  there  are  unoccupied  spaces  in  the  Cemetery. 
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M.     In  late  1992  the  author  and  his  wife,  a  member  of  a  local  chapter  of 
a  D.A.R.  organization,  presented  a  short  discourse  on  the  site  of  the 
Jacob  Johnson  gravesite  in  City  Cemetery;  President  Andrew  Johnson  at- 
tended a  ceremonv  of  dedication  there  in  1867. 


Sources:  Waugh  and  Mills,  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CAPITAL,  RALEIGH,  p.  20;  THE 
HISTORY  OF  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA; 
The  research  of  the  late  Beth  Crabtree,  local  historian. 

c.     Glendennings  As  Current  Raleigh  Residents 

The  current  RALEIGH  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  lists  three  members  of  the 
Glendenning  family  residing  in  Raleigh.     No  association  is  drawn  between 
William  Glendenning  and  these  citizens. 

Ernest  J.  Glendenning  of  Raleigh  had  notice  of  his  will  filed  being 
given  in  THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  August  15,  1991,  estate  was  valued  at 
$119,853.     Beneficiary  was  Ruth  F.  Glendenning,  wife.     Insurance  valued 
at  $28,460,  payable  to  the  beneficiary. 


4.     David  Lowery  Swain  Recollection  of  Glendenning 

David  L.  Swain  served  as  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.     He  was  related  to  the  prominent 
Joel  Lane  Family  in  Raleigh.     In  1867  Swain  delivered  an  address,  "Early 
Times  in  Raleigh:  An  Address  Delivered  By  The  Hon.  David  L.   Swain  at  the 
Dedication  of  Tucker  Hall,  and  on  the  Completion  of  the  Monument  to  Jacob 
Johnson,  Compiled  by  Rufus  Sylvester  Tucker,  Raleigh,  Walters,  Hughes  and 
Company."     Part  of  the  presentation  follows  here: 

"William  Glendenning,  the  crazy  parson,  who  nevertheless  was  not  with- 
out method  in  his  madness,  and  about  whom  some  capital  stories  were  cur- 
rent, was  among  the  early  merchants  as  well  as  William  Peck  and  Benjamin 
S.  King  (for  many  years  Clerk  of  Wake  County  Court)." 

The  late  William  Glendenning  resided  and  did  business  during  many 
years  in  the  house  nearly  opposite  the  old  State  Bank,  the  recent  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  William  J.   Clark.     He  built  a  meeting  house  at  his  own 
expense  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  during  a 
series  of  years  previous  to  the  erection  of  any  other  church,  ministered 
in  his  peculiar  manner  at  his  own  altar,  without  earthly  fee  or  reward, 
to  all  who  chose  to  hear  him.     His  deserted  tabernacle  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  when  I  first  knew  Raleigh,  standing  a  little  South  of  the  corner,  at 
the  intersection  of  Morgan  with  Blount  street. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  in  my  early  boyhood,  his  autobiography,  re- 
counting numerous  conflicts,  spiritual  and  physical,  with  the  archenemy 
of  the  human  race.     His  little  volume  is  probably  out  of  print.  It 
would  be  a  rare  curiosity  at  the  present  time  in  many  respects. 

Notwithstanding  these  vagaries,  he  was  shrewd  and  systematic  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  due  time  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  for  that  day.  His 
eccentricities  increased  however  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  guardianship 
became  necessary,  and  Mr.  Boylan  was  selected  as  the  person  possessing  the 
requisite  nerve  and  trust  to  control  and  manage  him. 
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As  soon  as  Glendenning  was  apprised  of  the  arrangement,  his  confi- 
dential clerk,  the  late  Robert  Harrison,  was  dispatched  to  invite  Mr. 
Boylan  to  his  house.     When  he  entered,  Glendenning  requested  him  to  take 
a  book  from  the  mantelpiece,  which  proved  to  be  the  Bible  and  disclosed 
at  opening  a  $50  bill.     "The  foul  fiend  was  here  last  night  and  told  me 

that  he  had  come  for  the  soul  of  old   .     I  obtained  a  year's 

respite  for  $50,  and  the  fiend  is  to  take  the  money  from  the  book  at  mid- 
night."    Glancing  his  eye  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Boylan,   "I  understand  that 
you  are  my  guardian  and  I  wish  to  know  how  I  am  to  act  and  what  I  am  to 
do?"    Mr.  Boylan  intimated  that  as  little  change  as  possible  would  be 
made  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.     "Mr.  Harrison  will  keep  the  keys, 
sell  goods  and  collect  debts  as  heretofore."     "Am  I  to  be  master  of  my 
own  house?"  "Certainly."     "May  I  invite  anyone  I  choose  into  my  house?" 
"Oh  yes,  just  as  heretofore."     "May  I  order  a  man  out  of  my  house  when  I 
don't  want  him  here?"     No  sooner  had  Mr.  Boylan  given  an  intimation  in  the 
affirmative,   then  Glendenning  with  a  frenzied  glare,  stamping  his  foot 
and  clenching  his  fist,  cried  out,   "Then,  sir,  get  out  of  my  house,  get 
out  of  my  house  this  instant."     The  poor  old  gentleman  died,   in  the  sum- 
mer of  1816,  leaving  a  very  pretty  property  for  two  nieces  in  Scotland. 
David  L.   Swain,   EARLY  TIMES  IN  RALEIGH:   ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  BY  THE  HON. 
DAVID  L.   SWAIN,  LL.D.,  at  the  Dedication  of  Tucker  Hall,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  completion  of  the  monument  to  Jacob  Johnson,  Compiled  by  R.  S. 
Tucker,  Raleigh,  Walters,  Hughes  and  Company,  1867. 

5.     Henry  Boehm's  Recollection  of  Glendenning 

Sessions  of  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  were  held  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,   in  February  1811.  Henry 
Boehm  attended  these  and  made  some  observations  about  the  occasion: 

1.  Bishop  Asbury,  Thomas  L.   Douglass,  and  Henry  Boehm  lodged  for 
three  nights  with  William  Glendenning,   "our  aged  friend,"  at  the  latter 's 
insistence . 

2.  Glendenning  "was  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  rather  large  stature,  and 
had  something  of  a  brogue." 

3.  As  one  of  the  only  nineteen  Methodist  preachers  in  America  in 
1776,  he  was  the  object  of  "great  interest." 

4.  He  was  "remarkably  eccentric,  if  not  a  little  'cracked.'" 

5.  Glendenning  had  preached  at  Martin  Boehm's  place  with  Henry  Boehm 
in  the  audience  (date  and  reaction  are  missing). 

6.  In  1786  Glendenning  withdrew  of  ranks,  joined  the  "Republican 
Methodists,"  became  a  Unitarian  and  built  a  church  in  Raleigh  (there  was 
no  elaboration  on  its  location,  usages,  description,  or  possible  visits 
to  its  sanctuary) . 

7.  The  company  had  a  very  pleasant  time  at  the  Glendenning  home, 
with  no  reference  to  Sarah  Lile  Glendenning. 

8.  Glendenning  attended  proceedings  of  the  Conference  with  interest; 
however,  he  stated:     "I  do  not  like  the  government."     He  was  strongly 
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prejudiced  against  the  Methodist  system  of  church  government. 

9.     Glendenning  was  then  an  old  man  and  ended  his  days  in  Raleigh, 


Source:     Boehm,  REMINISCENCES,  pp.  336-338. 

6.     William  Glendenning  Nominated  As  Raleigh  Distinguished  Citizen 
In  1991  the  Committee  of  Ninety-Two  was  chosen. 

In  August  1991  the  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  presented  the  following  announce- 
ment : 

"Fill  in  the  Blanks. 

The  Raleigh  Bicentennial  Celebration  honors  the  following  individuals: 

A  Bicentennial  is  more  than  a  two  hundred  year  birthday  party.     It's  a 
celebration  of  accomplishment  and  progress.     As  part  of  Raleigh's  Bicen- 
tennial, we  will  recognize  those  citizens  who  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  quality  of  our  community  by  selecting  them  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ninety-Two. 

If  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  dedicated  himself  or  herself  to  Ra- 
leigh's betterment  over  the  last  200  years,   fill  out  the  nomination  form 
below.     Contributions  can  focus  on  any  community-oriented  field  (educa- 
tion, public  service,  architecture,  or  any  other  area  of  your  choice). 

By  teaching  us  about  the  people  who  have  made  Raleigh  a  special  com- 
munity, you  can  help  write  history." 

The  author  of  this  biographical  study  submitted  the  nomination  of 
William  Glendenning  as  a  distinguished  citizen  on  the  basis  of  founding 
a  church  in  early  days. 

No  report  to  the  author  was  forthcoming  from  members  of  the  Committee 
in  the  Bicentennial  Year  Observance. 

William  Glendenning  is  an  honored  name  as  the  City  of  Raleigh  begins 
its  third  century  of  existence  and  public  service. 

7.     Some  Selected  American  Landmarks  From  the  William  Glendenning  Era: 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Raleigh  and  Hillsborough 

Following  is  a  brief  roster  of  extant  buildings  dating  from  the  Glen- 
denning Era  in  Atlantic  Coast  States: 

a.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Old  St.  George  United  Methodist  Church  dating  from  the  1760 's 
(operative  in  1990's) 

b.  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Old  Otterbein  United    Methodist  Church  Operative  in  the  1990' 

c.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

(1)  Haywood  Hall,  about  1800-1801  (New  marker  placed  in  1991) 

(2)  Moore  Square  (Site  of  Bethel  Meeting  House) 

(3)  White-Holman  House  from  1790 's  on  New  Bern  Avenue 
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(4)  Andrew  Johnson  Birthplace  on  Mordecai  Square  (Previous- 
ly at  North  Carolina  State  College  and  earlier  at 
Fayetteville  Street) 

(5)  Raleigh  City  Cemetery  on  Morgan  Street  from  1798 
(Plaque  placed  in  recent  years) 

(6)  State  Bank  Building  from  about  1813;  Colonel  William  Polk 
as  President 

(7)  Elmwood  House  on  Boylan  Avenue  from  about  1814;  Home  of 
Samuel  A.  Ashe;  Mrs.  Bason;  Mrs.  Graef  in  1960's 

(8)  Joel  Lane  House  on  Hargett  Street  from  1760's 

(9)  Lane-Mordecai  House  on  Mimosa  Street  from  about  1785 

(10)  The  Badger-Iredell  Law  Office  on  Mordecai  Square  Park, 

was  built  around  1810  and  served  as  an  office  for  George 
Badger,  United  States  Senator  and  Governor.     In  our  early 
years  in  Raleigh,  it  stood  opposite  Edenton  Street  Meth- 
odist Church.     The  late  historian  Beth  Crabtree  was  in- 
strumental in  its  restoration.     It  has  been  relocated  in 
more  recent  years  (Vickers,  RALEIGH,  p.  178). 

In  December  1993  the  Lane-Mordecai  House,  Joel  Lane  House  and  Hay- 
wood Hall  observed  "Open  House"  for  interested  persons  of  the  area  to  see 
these  prominent  City  landmarks  and  feel  life  styles  and  sense  personali- 
ties of  yesteryear.     The  White-Holman  House  has  also  been  open  in  recent 
years.     Officials  of  the  Wake  County  Historical  Society  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  some  Society  visits  to  the  houses. 

d.     Hillsborough,  North  Carolina 

About  1815,  as  Glendenning ' s  life  was  closing,  William  Kirk- 
land  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  built  Ayr  Mount   (pronounced  Air),  on  an  estate 
55  acres  just  south  of  the  historic  district  of  Hillsborough,  North  Caro- 
lina.    The  house  remained  in  the  Kirkland  family  until  1985  when  it  was 
purchased  and  beautifully  restored  by  William  Jenrette.     It  has  been 
called  "the  finest  house  in  Hillsborough."     (Brochure  from  Chapel  Hill- 
Orange  County  Visitors  Bureau,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514,  Septem- 
ber 1993). 

In  1993  Richard  Jenrette,  Wall  Street  broker  with  Broughton  High 
School  background  and  degree  from  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  do- 
nated the  country  mansion  to  a  state  preservation  group.     It  is  located 
on  a  53-acre  lot  just  off  St.  Mary's  Road,  Hillsborough.     Ayr  Mount  is 
named  after  the  Scottish  hometown  of  William  Kirkland,  the  merchant  and 
planter  who  built  it  in  1815.     The  institution  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  after  arrangement  of  parking  spaces  and  selection  of  charge  for 
admission . 


Source:     THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  December  29,  1993. 

8.     Portrait  of  William  Glendenning 

Jacob  Marling  (1774-1833)  was  an  early  North  Carolina  artist.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     He  rests  in  the  Old  City 
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Cemetery.     His  widow  lived  after  his  death  in  the  City  of  Raleigh.  Ben 
F.  Williams,  official  with  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  prepared  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Marling,  which  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
JACOB  MARLING:   EARLY  NORTH  CAROLINA  ARTIST,  a  Catalog  of  thirty-three 
paintings  by  Marling.     Most  portraits  are  labeled  by  the  artist  or  oth- 
ers.    I  am  unable  to  locate  in  the  Catalog  a  portrait  of  Glendenning. 
Research  continues  for  a  portrait  of  the  churchman  by  another  artist 
in  the  City  of  Raleigh. 

9.     Members  of  the  Fort  Family  Interred  in  Raleigh's  Oakwood  Cemetery: 

Pullen  Level 

Dr.  Ken  Lile  has  indicated  in  his  research  that  the  Glendennings  and 
Forts  are  related  families.     Following  are  several  members  of  the  Fort 
Family  interred  in  Raleigh's  Historic  Oakwood  Cemetery  on  Oakwood  Drive 
(May  1993) : 

a.  David  Ira  Fort,   son  of  William  Lile  Fort,   (1852-1904);  married 

to  Fannie  Hart  Wilder  (1855-1912). 

b.  Katharine  Fort  Anderson,  daughter  of  David  and  Fannie  Fort  (1876- 

1958) . 

c.  William  Lile  Fort,  son  of  David  and  Fannie  W.  Fort   (August  16, 

1877-November  15,  1932). 

d.  Sallie  Hinton  Fort,  daughter  of  David  I.  and  Fannie  W.  Fort 

(October  8,  1880-May  17,  1950). 

e.  Gaston  Wilder  Fort,   son  of  David  and  Fannie  Fort  (1887-1933, 

United  States  Navy. 

f.  Nellie  Fort,  daughter  of  David  and  Fannie  Fort  (1889-1963). 

g.  Eleanor  Huske  Fort,  wife  of  William  Lile  Fort   (October  13,  1890- 

August  26,  1979). 

h.  David  Ira  Fort   (1882-1967),  son  of  David  Ira  and  Fannie  Wilder 

Fort,  married  to  Elizabeth  Hicks  Robinson  (1899-1981). 

i.  Mary  Gregory  Fort,  daughter  of  David  and  Fannie  Fort  (1892-1958). 

j.     Henry  Robinson,  son  of  D.   I.   and  E.  R.  Fort  (September  4,  1921- 
September  13,  1921) . 

k.     Katharine  Fort  Anderson  (July  1941-January  1942). 

1.     David  Arlington  Fort  Neel   (1965-1984),  son  of  Paul  R.  and 
Kathrine  (spelled  correctly  here)  R.  Fort  Neel. 

Note:     There  are  two  members  of  the  Glendenning  Family  interred  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery,  near  the  Josephus  Daniels  Family  plot. 


Source:     Oakwood  Cemetery  Gravestone  records  and  inscriptions. 
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10.     Glendenning ' s  Correspondence 
Following  are  notes  on  Glendenning ' s  correspondence: 

a.  Dr.  J.  Manning  Potts,  editor  of  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  pre- 
served several  Glendenning  letters. 

b.  Dr.  Kenneth  Lile  attached  several  Glendenning  letters  to  the  JOURNAL 
OF  GLENDENNING,  printed  and  distributed  in  1992. 

c.  In  the  Grayz  Collection,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  are  four 
letters  from  Glendenning  to  William  Woodward  of  Philadelphia  regard- 
ing book  business  between  them.     These  bear  dates  of  1803  and  1808. 
On  9/7/1808  he  thinks  he  owes  Woodward  about  $270.00  in  books.  He 
wants  the  business  brought  to  a  close.     He  has  been  selling  Scott's 
FAMILY  BIBLE  for  Woodward.     There  are  no  references  to  church  matters 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  (Correspondence  with  Edwin  Schell,  Archi- 
vist, Baltimore,  September  23,  1991). 


Sources:     Potts,  THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.   Ill;  Lile, THE  JOUR- 
NAL OF  WILLIAM  GLENDENNING;  Correspondence:     Edwin  Schell, 
Archivist,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September  23,  1991. 

11.     Glendenning  Characteristics  and  Distinctions 

A  comprehensive  description  of  William  Glendenning ' s  physical  and 
mental  attributes  has  not  been  discovered  by  the  Author.     More  research 
is  desired  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  historical  personage  and 
his  career  and  legacy.     Simple  sentences,   intimations  and  statements 
have  been  made  and  repeated  by  writers.     Following  are  brief  offerings 
by  Francis  Asbury;  J.  Manning  Potts;  Henry  Boehm,  a  contemporary;  Jim 
Vickers,  current  historian;  Emory  S.  Bucke ,  editor,  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMER- 
ICAN METHODISM;  Baker,  editor  of  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS;  Grady  L. 
E.  Carroll;  Dr.  Kenneth  Lile;  P.  J.  Kernodle,  historian;  and  Glendenning. 

a.  Asburian  commentary: 

(1)  Brother  Glendenning  is  a  good  little  man,  though  his  utter- 
ance is  less  strongly  marked  with  the  Scotch  than  formerly,   it  is  not 
yet  good  (JOURNAL,  Vol.   I,  p.  387). 

(2)  Asbury  noted  that  he  was  a  small  man  (physically  or  spir- 
itually?) . 

(3)  At  the  Christmas  Conference  it  was  stated  that  he  lacked 
gifts  (1784).     Which  specific  gifts  were  they  looking  for  in  him? 

(4)  At  Newcastle,  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  Asbury  recorded: 
"William  Glendenning  spoke  after  me;   I  am  clear  he  is  not  right  in  his 
head  or  heart,  and  am  therefore  resolved  he  shall  speak  no  more  at  my 
appointments . " 

b.  Manning  observation: 

In  the  Edition  of  the  Asbury  Letters,  J.  Manning  Potts  noted 
he  was  "a  very  off  person." 
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c.  Henry  Boehm,  companion,  offered  this  opinion: 

Glendenning  was  a  man  of  rather  large  stature  with  something 
of  a  brogue   (REMINISCENCE,  p.  337). 

d.  Jim  Vickers,  writing  in  a  History  of  Raleigh,  noted:     he  was 
"eccentric."     Other  writers  on  the  history     of  Raleigh  noted  he  was  "the 
crazy  parson."     Some  said  he  had  "mental  abberat ions . " 

e.  Emory  S.  Bucke,  in  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  included 
a  writer's  comment  that  he  was  "different"  but  the  writer  did  not  elab- 
orate fully. 

f.  Baker,  editor  of  THOSE  INCREDIBLE  METHODISTS,  noted  he  and 
others  did  "good  work." 

g.  Some  Carroll  observations  on  the  life  of  William  Glendenning. 

(1)  Much  of  his  life  was  torturous. 

(2)  A  large  part  of  his  life  was  frustrating. 

(3)  He  was  an  unusual  person. 

(4)  His  life  was  fulfilling  as  others  accepted  the  Christian 
message  from  his  life  and  lips. 

(5)  As  a  youth  he  was  strong-willed. 

(6)  Life  was  creative  when  he  brought  into  existence  with  others 
the  meeting  house  named  Bethel. 

(7)  Life  was  sharing. 

(8)  Was  his  life  as  a  circuit  rider  so  serious  that  he  had  no 
sense  of  humor? 

(9)  He  was  one  of  the  first  nineteen  American  Methodist  Circuit 

Riders . 

(10)  He'helped  establish  the  first  independent  place  of  worship 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

(11)  His  name  has  been  placed  on  the  Old  St.  George's  Church 
Roster  of  Pastors   (on  display  before  1957). 

(12)  He  left  an  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  (1795)   for  posterity.     Its  contin- 
uation would  have  afforded  valuable  data  on  the  formative  years  in  Ra- 
leigh and  Wake  County. 

(13)  By  donation  to  the  construction  of  South  Building  he  earned 
a  secure  place  in  D.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle's  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

(14)  He  earned  a  secure  place  in  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon's  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  WORLD  METHODISM  because  of  his  defection  from  American  Methodism 
(thirty-five  lines). 

(15)  In  summer  of  1991  the  Author  nominated  William  Glendenning 
as  a  Distinguished  Raleigh  Citizen  for  Recognition  in  the  forthcoming 
1992  Raleigh  Bicentennial  Observance.     Former  Mayors  of  the  City  of  Ra- 
leigh were  assigned  duty  of  deciding  the  Selected  Distinguished  Citizens. 
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(16)  The  Author  is  unaware  of  the  Glendenning  legacy  as  items 
in  Museums:     cane,  clothing,  glasses,  bust,  painting  or  similar  items 
for  public  viewing.  Bible. 

(17)  He  served  for  a  time  in"The  Endless  Line  of  Splendor." 

(18)  He  continued  to  worship. 

(19)  He  continued  to  serve. 

(20)  He  continued  to  associate  with  Methodist  leaders. 

(21)  His  legacy  lives  into  the  third  century  of  the  history  of 
the  City  of  Raleigh.     He  helped  strengthen  and  promote  the  itinerant  sys- 
tem of  church  government  and  evangelism. 

h.  The  Reverend  Kenneth  Lile,  compiler  of  the  Glendenning  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY and  relative  of  Glendenning ' s  wife,  Sally  Lile  Glendenning,  regards 
Glendenning  as  an  "early,   if  not  original  citizen  of  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina; additionally,  his  story  is  the  story  of  a  most  interesting,   if  not 
exceedingly  eccentric  resident  of  Raleigh  in  its  formative  years  and  the 
early  days  of  Methodism  on  the  thirteen  colonies  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  them  as  the  United  States  "     (Introduction  to  AUTOBIOGRAPHY). 

i.  P.  J.  Kernodle,   in  LIVES  OF  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS,  p.  46,  noted 
this  about  Glendenning:     "Before  his  death  his  mind  had  become  normal; 
but  many  of  the  imagined  circumstances  he  looked  upon  as  real."  This 
statement  on  the  normal  condition  of  his  mind  is  at  variance  of  most  as- 
sessments given  by  writers. 

j.     In  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Part  One,  William  Glendenning  referred  to 
his  stubborn  attitude  in  his  youth. 

12.     "Glendenning"  As  A  Hymn  Tune  Name 

In  the  many  generations  of  Methodist  clergypersons ,  most  have  never 
received  the  distinction  of  having  their  names  given  to  hymns  for  con- 
gregational singing.     Glendenning  has  so  been  honored  in  recent  years. 
Ken  Lile,  with  abiding  interest  in  hymnology,  has  applied  the  name  "Glen- 
denning" to  one  of  his  recent  compositions.     A  copy  was  shared  with  the 
author  in  1992. 

William  Glendenning  is  more  than  a  circuit  rider,  merchant,  insur- 
ance agent,     publisher,   family  man  and  a  pioneer.     He  is  a  symbol  of 
duty  seen  and  done  amid  trials  and  perils,  of  opportunity  realized  and 
crystallized  in  a  wilderness  condition.     He  saw  service  that  could  be 
performed  for  God.     He  raised  up  a  church  for  our  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers.     Blessed  be  his  name. 


Source:     Ken  Lile,  1993. 

13.     Kenneth  Lile  and  Glendenning:  Notes 

a . 

Dr.  Ken  Lile     has  pieced  together  all  available  parts  of  the  Wil- 
liam Glendenning  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  which  ended  in  1795.     Copies  are  at  Duke 
University  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Library  Rare  Book  Room. 

William  Glendenning  married  Sally  Lile     in  1786. 
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William  Glendenning  left  his  earthly  possessions  to  his  sisters  in 
Scotland,   instead  of  to  his  wife.     Ken  Lile     is  a  relative  of  the  church- 
man.    Glendenning  may  have  been  buried  in  Granville  County,  the  home  of 
relatives.     (Ken  Lile     Interview  on  October  19,  1991,  telephone  from 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  to  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  Author). 


b. 

Dr.  Ken  Lile  is  a  kindred  of  Methodist  historian  W.  L.  Grissom, 
author  of  the  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  (Interview  Febru- 
ary 29,  1992).     Glendenning  came  to  the  American  colonies  as  an  appren- 
tice and  not  as  a  missionary  (Lile  interview,  February  29,  1992). 


14.  Miscellaneous 


a . 

METHODIST  HERITAGE  HYMN 
Lyrics:     Denny  C.  Wise 

John  Wesley  tried  to  visualize  just  what  the  church  could  be, 
So  he  began  to  organize  his  clubs  across  the  sea. 
His  brother  wrote  six  thousand  hymns,  to  help  the  movement  grow, 
Till  even  in  America,   the  flame  began  to  glow. 


CHORUS : 

Come  on  American  Methodists,  stand  up  and  give  a  cheer, 

Look  back  with  love  at  your  legacy,  and  hold  the  heritage  dear. 

But  don't  depend  upon  the  past  or  what  they  used  to  do, 

The  challenge  of  the  future  is  waiting  here  for  you! 

From  England  to  America  the  missionaries  came, 
Pilmore,  Rankin  and  Asbury  to  call  a  few  by  name. 
They  organized  societies  across  the  new  frontier 
And  spread  the  word  upon  a  horse  for  everyone  to  hear. 
Chorus 


Through  heat  and  cold  and  wilderness,  they  traveled  night  and  day, 
They  had  no  time  for  family,  they  did  not  get  much  pay. 
Before  they  reached  age  thirty-five  most  of  them  had  died. 
The  legacy  they  left  behind  should  fill  us  all  with  pride. 
Chorus 


On  Christmas  Eve  at  Lovely  Lane  in  the  town  of  Baltimore, 
Some  sixty  preachers  gathered  there  in  seventeen  eighty  four. 
They  chose  their  leaders,  made  some  rules  proudly  to  proclaim 
That  Methodist  Episcopal  would  be  their  church's  name. 
Chorus 


If  only  they  could  realize  how  far  we've  come  along, 
Wouldn't  they  be  proud  to  see  us  stand  9  million  strong. 
But  as  we  face  the  future  now,  there's  one  thing  we  desire, 
The  faith  and  zeal  that  once  enf lamed  that  Great  Revival  Fire. 
Chorus 


On  Saturday,  April  17,  1993,  the  Reverend  Denny  C.  Wise,  pastor, 
presented  copies  of  his  hymn  to  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
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United  Methodist  Historical  Society,   in  a  meeting  in  Grace  Church,  Wil- 
mington.    He  led  us  in  singing  the  hymn  and  led  in  a  brief  devotional 
period  prior  to  the  business  meeting. 

To  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "He  Lives." 

On  Saturday,  November  11,  1993,  The  Reverend  Mr.  Wise  was  elected 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  United  Methodist  Historical 
Society  in  session  at  Page  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church,  Aberdeen, 
North  Carolina,   for  a  four-year  term,   succeeding  The  Reverend  Arthur 
Warren . 

b.     Statistics  on  Methodism 
(1) 

In  November  1992  there  were  thirty-nine  United  Methodist  churches 
in  Wake  County;  the  specific  number  of  Methodist  churches  in  Raleigh  is 
unclear,  inasmuch  as  City  boundary  lines  are  unclear;  e.g.,  Pleasant 
Grove  Church  and  Soapstone  Church  may  be  in  the  city  as  lines  change 
over  time.     (Interview  with  Dr.   F.  Belton  Joyner,  Superintendent,  Ra- 
leigh District,  The  United  Methodist  Church,  November  18,  1992). 

(2) 

In  1992  Texas  had  the  largest  number  of  United  Methodist  churches 
of  any  American  state;  Ohio  had  the  second  largest  number  of  churches; 
North  Carolina  had  the  third  largest  number  of  churches  (Dr.   F.  Belton 
Joyner,   Superintendent,  Raleigh  District,  The  United  Methodist  Church, 
November  18,  1992) . 

(3) 

The  United  Methodist  Church:     Numerical  Strength  -  1993 

In  1993  membership  in  The  United  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  stood  at  8,853,455. 

Membership  in  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  stood  at  2,894,515. 

The  number  of  educational  institutions  is  121. 

Average  attendance  at  principal  weekly  worship  service  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  3,466,439. 

Average  attendance  at  Sunday  church  school  in  the  United  States  is 
1,919,394. 

Number  of  United  States  pastoral  charges  is  25,918. 

United  States  Districts  is  533  (Colvin,  THE  1993  UNITED  METHODIST 
DIRECTORY  AND  INDEX  OF  RESOURCES,   pp.  1,2). 
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APPENDIX 

A.  The  Language  of  the  Circuit  Riders:  Definitions 

B.  Wesleyana  and  Methodistica 

C.  Author's  Dedication  to  Methodist  Clergymen  and  Clergywomen 

D.  Latter-Day  Raleigh  Methodist  Developments 

E.  Personal  Notes  on  Carroll  Family: 

Roster  of  Church  Activities  for  Author  for  Fifty  Years:  1943-1993 

F.  Raleigh  Bicentennial  Observances  in  1992:  An  Outline 

G.  Some  Major  Physical  Changes  in  Downtown  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 

Since  1955:  A  Partial  Roster 


A.     The  Language  of  the  Circuit  Riders:  Definitions 

Following  is  a  roster  of  terms  used  in  the  nineteenth  century  by 
American  Methodists,  particularly  relating  to  circuit  riders: 

Annual  Conference  -  An  administrative  unit  that  covers  a  large  geograph- 
ical area,  such  as  a  state.     Clergy  belong  to  the  annual  conference 
rather  than  a  local  church.     The  term  is  also  used  to  indicate  the 
conference's  annual  meeting. 

Bishop  -  Elected  by  the  General  Conference  to  oversee  the  administration 
of  the  denomination.     A  major  responsibility  of  the  bishop  of  an 
annual  conference  is  to  appoint   (assign)  preachers  to  their  charges. 

Cabinet  -  The  bishop  and  presiding  elders  working  in  consultation. 

Charge  -  A  preacher's  pastoral  appointment. 

Circuit  -  A  charge  consisting  of  two  or  more  congregations. 

Class  -  Small  groups  within  a  congregation  meeting  weekly  under  a  "class 
leader"  for  spiritual  guidance  and  instruction. 

Course  of  Study  -  Prescribed  reading  course  to  prepare  preachers  for  min- 
istry.    A  method  of  education  used  for  those  not  attending  seminary 
and  usually  done  over  several  years  while  under  appointment  to  a 
charge . 

Deacon  -  The  first  level  of  ordination  for  a  preacher.     He  must  be  a 
deacon  for  at  least  two  years  before  being  elected  to  elder's 
orders . 

Discipline  -  The  book  of  rules  and  doctrines  published  every  four  years 
following  a  General  Conference. 
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Effective  -  Used  to  describe  active  preachers  or  bishops,  those  not 
superannuated  or  supernumerary. 

Elder  -  The  second  and  final  level  of  ordination  for  a  preacher. 

Exhorter  -  A  layman  licensed  to  conduct  religious  meetings  locally. 

Full  Connection  -  The  second  level  of  admission  to  membership  in  an  an- 
nual conference.     After  admission  to  full  connection,  a  preacher 
is  guaranteed  an  annual  appointment. 

General  Conference  -  The  highest  policy  making  body  of  the  denomination, 
meeting  every  four  years.     Delegates  are  elected  by  each  annual  con- 
ference . 

Itinerant  Preacher  -  Also  called  a  traveling  preacher.     Those  subject  to 
appointment  by  the  bishop. 

Local  Preacher  -  Also  called  a  lay  preacher  or  a  supply  preacher.     A  lay- 
man licensed  to  preach  and  care  for  congregations  but  not  guaranteed 
an  appointment.     He  usually  stayed  in  his  area  and  might  continue 
with  his  regular  occupation. 

Located  Preacher  -  A  minister  once  in  full  connection  who  chose  to  locate 
in  one  place  and  no  longer  subject  to  the  itineracy.     Sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  going  "on  location."     The  minister  retains  his  ordina- 
tion credentials  and  assists  in  pastoral  duties  in  his  geographical 
area  as  needed. 

Minister  -  Used  interchangeably  with  preacher.     Preacher  was  the  more 
common  19th  century  term. 

On  Trial  -  The  first  level  of  admission  of  a  preacher  to  membership  in 
an  annual  conference. 

Presiding  Elder  -  A  preacher  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  supervise  other 
preachers  and  congregations  in  a  district  of  an  annual  conference. 

Probationer  -  A  lay  person  seeking  membership  in  a  congregation.  He  or 
she  must  be  "on  probation"  at  least  six  months  before  being  recom- 
mended for  full  membership  by  the  leaders  and  stewards. 

Quarterly  Conference  -  Congregational  business  meetings  held  four  times 
a  year.  The  presiding  elder  presides  according  to  a  set  agenda  of 
questions  asked  of  all  the  churches. 

Society  -  Another  term  for  a  local  congregation,  deriving  from  John  Wes- 
ley's concept  of  Methodist  societies  existing  within  the  Church  of 
England  rather  than  a  separate  denomination. 

Station  -  A  single  congregation  served  by  a  preacher. 

Stewards  -  Laymen  responsible  for  a  congregation's  financial  affairs. 
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Superannuated  -  Retired.     A  superannuate  is  a  retired  preacher. 

Supernumerary  -  A  preacher  temporarily  unable  to  accept  an  appointment 
because  of  impaired  health. 

Traveling  Preacher  -  See  itinerant  preacher  (Hobart ,  HISTORY  OF  METHOD- 
ISM IN  MINNESOTA,   iii,   iv) . 

Following  is  a  roster  of  additional  terms,   from  a  different  set  of 
sources,  expanding  the  above  roster: 

Annual  Conference  -  The  term  Annual  Conference,   in  use  as  early  as 
1785  MINUTES,  p.   21,  originally  meant  a  meeting — a  conferring — of  the 
ministers  in  a  specific  "district."    As  the  members  of  the  congregation 
grew  in  number,  the  term  "district"  came  to  mean  a  smaller  area  within 
the  "conference."     At  this  point  the  term  "conference"  came  to  mean  a 
geographical  area  as  well  as  an  assemblage,  which  it  meant  originally 
(Pilkington,  THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Vol.   I,  p.  109). 

Arminianism  -  Arminianism,  derived  from  Arminius,  a  student  of  John 
Calvin  (1509-1564),   is  the  belief  that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent  who  can 
accept  or  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  or  of  God,  and  that  he  can  be- 
come convicted  of  his  sin — repent,  believe,  be  justified,  be  regenerated, 
have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  can  grow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge  of 
God.     Methodists,  Episcopalians  and  some  other  denominations  accept  this 
doctrine  in  the  life  of  the  churches  (Carter,  Cullen  T.,  METHODIST  LEAD- 
ERS IN  THE  OLD  JERUSALEM  CONFERENCE:  1812-1962,  p.  7). 

Assistant  -  In  the  LARGE  MINUTES  of  1770  an  assistant  was  defined 
as  "that  preacher  in  each  circuit  who  is  appointed  from  time  to  time  to 
take  charge  of  the  societies  and  the  other  preachers  therein."    He  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  preachers  and  preaching  places  on  the  circuit 
(Neely,  THE  GOVERNING  CONFERENCE  OF  METHODISM,  p.  4). 

Methodist  -  The  name  Methodist  was  applied  to  John  Wesley  and  his 
friends  while  Wesley  was  at  Oxford  University;   it  was  a  sneer  at  their 
methodical  search  for  holiness  and  was  later  applied  to  his  converts 
(CAMPBELL,  THE  APOSTOLATE  OF  UNITED  METHODISM,  p.  11). 

Missionary  -  John  Wesley  made  a  difference  in  meaning  for  preachers 
and  missionaries.     All  preachers  were  expected  to  go  where  they  were  sent. 
Missionaries  were  challenged  to  volunteer  for  their  fields  of  service 
(Maser  and  Maag,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOSEPH  PILMOOR;  Maser,  DRAMATIC  STORY  OF 
EARLY  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  p.   103note) . 

Superannuate  -  A  superannuate  was  a  member  of  the  Conference  "so 
worn  out  in  the  itinerant  service  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  preach- 
ing constantly  but  at  the  same  time  is  willing  to  do  any  work  in  the 
ministry  which  the  Conference  may  direct  will  enable  him  to  perform." 
(Tees,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA,   p.  158). 
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B.     Wesleyana  and  Methodistica 

1.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Visited  Western  North  Carolina 

On  Sunday,  April  26,  1992,   the  Most  Reverend  George  Carey,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  preached  at  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Henderson- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  his  first  sermon  in  the  United  States.     He  spoke 
on  the  theme  of  the  skepticism  of  doubting  Thomas,  the  Apostle,  following 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ.     The  churchman,  the  Head  of  the  Worldwide  An- 
glican Church,  was  attending  an  international  conclave  of  Anglican  Bish- 
ops at  the  Kanuga  Conference  Center.     (THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  April  27, 
1992,  p.  4B)  . 

While  on  a  Greenslade  Tour  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  the 
summer  of  1952  the  Author  visited  Canterbury  Cathedral.     Stained  glass 
windows  had  been  removed  and  hidden  in  German  bombing  of  the  English 
cities  and  towns;  they  were  being  restored  then. 

Dr.  John  Vickers,  church  historian  and  biographer  of  Thomas  Coke, 
has  written  a  short  history  of  Methodism  in  the  City  of  Canterbury, 
England . 

Dr.  Robert  Runcie,  immediate  predecessor  of  Carey,  retired  from  the 
post  in  1991. 

2.     George  Whitefield  on  John  Wesley 

In  1738,  George  Whitefield,  coming  to  America  for  evangelism  pur- 
poses, wrote  about  the  short  stay  of  John  Wesley  in  the  Colony  of  Geor- 
gia:    "The  good  John  Wesley  has  done  in  America  is  inexpressible.  His 
name  is  very  precious  among  the  people,  and  he  has  laid  the  foundation 
that  I  hope  neither  man  nor  devils  will  ever  be  able  to  shake." 
(Selecman,   THE  METHODIST  PRIMER,  p.  13). 

3.     Joseph  Pilmoor  on  John  Wesley 

"The  vine  long  since  planted  by  the  venerable  Wesley,  has  spread  its 
branches,  and  well  nigh  filled  the  land.     Blessed  be  God!  Hallelujah!" 

From  a  letter  of  Joseph  Pilmoor,  1807 

William  Warren  Sweet,  VIRGINIA  METHODISM,  p.  iv. 

4.     Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  on  John  Wesley 

Wesley  was  "a  man  whose  eloquence  and  logical  acuteness  might  have 
made  him  eminent  in  literature,  whose  genius  for  government  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Richelieu,  and  who,  whatever  his  errors  may  have  been, 
devoted  all  his  powers  in  defiance  of  obloquy  and  derision,  to  what  he 
sincerely  considered  as  the  highest  good  of  his  species."     (Hughes,  Bir- 
rell  and  Parker,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  Editor's  Note). 

5.     Francis  Asbury  on  John  Wesley 

a . 

At  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  had  certain  information  on 
the  death  of  John  Wesley  in  England.  On  the  Sabbath  Day  Asbury  preached 
at  Baltimore  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Wesley's  death  and  mentioned  some 
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things  which  gave  offense.     (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS  ASBURY,  Vol.  I, 
p.  673). 

b. 

On  Thursday,  May  26,  1791,  the  Conference  in  New  York  "came  together 
in  great  peace  and  love."     The  society  insisted  on  Asbury ' s  preaching  on 
the  occasion  of  Wesley's  death.     He  delivered  the  discourse  on  Sunday, 
May  29th,  using  as  his  text  II  Timothy  3:10,11.     He  took  the  same  subject 
at  the  old  church  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  new  church, 
varying  but  retaining  the  substance.     (Clark,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  FRANCIS 
ASBURY,  Vol.   I,  p.   675) . 

c  . 

Mathews,   in  SET  APART  TO  SERVE  (p.   112),  has  noted  the  John  Wesley- 
Francis  Asbury  relationship  thusly:     "One  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  kind 
of  love-hate  relationship  between  Wesley  and  Asbury,   father  and  son. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  in  many  ways  they  were  much  alike.  Stained 
glass  windows  in  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  bear  a  silent  testimony  re- 
garding their  relationship:  at  one  level  are  portrayed  Elijah  and  Elisha 
and  below  them,  Wesley  and  Asbury. 

6.     Places  of  Christian  Worship  Services:  Partial  Roster 

Following  is  a  partial  roster  of  places  of  worship  used  by  believers 
since  the  days  of  the  early  church. 

a.  Private  Homes  in  Early  Church 

"Likewise  greet  the  church  that  is  in  their  house" (Priscilla  and 
Aquila) (ROMANS  16:5) 

b.  The  Upper  Room  and  Mount  of  Olives  in  Jerusalem  (Communion  Service) 

c.  Catacombs  outside  Rome,  Italy 

d.  Caves  in  Ancient  Greece 

e.  Parish  churches  in  England 

f.  Chapel  in  England  (The  New  Room  at  Bristol  is  one  of  Wesley's  oldest 
places  of  worship) 

g.  Open  fields  in  British  Isles  and  American  colonies 

h.  Basements  of  houses  in  Wesley's  early  years 

i.  Log  meeting  houses  in  colonial  America 

j.     Preaching  houses:  The  New  Room,  The  Foundry,  and  The  City  Road  Chapel 

are  most  closely  associated  with  the  Wesleyan  Movement, 
k.  Churches 
1.  Schoolhouses 

m.     Theater  (in  post-war  Germany  at  Ellwangen  used  for  soldiers) 
n.     "Chapel  in  the  Dunes"  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  Persian  Gulf  War 
o.     Monastery  Chapels  in  Greece 

p.     Cathedral  of  Methodism  (Tees,  METHODIST  ORIGINA,  p.  68) 
q.     New  York  hay  loft 

r.     Amphitheater  at  Maryville  College 
s.     The  Parthenon,  Greece 

t.     North  Carolina  State  University  William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum 
u.     Devotional  period  on  a  bus  in  Egypt 

v.     Shipboard  used  by  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  during  World  War  II.     In  1943 
the  four  Chaplains  on  the  U.S.S.  DORCESTER  offered  prayers  for  service 
men  as  the  transport  sank  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Newfoundland. 
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w.     Hospital  chapels  and  wards 

x.     St.  George's  Chapel,  Philadelphia,  was  once  turned  into  a  riding 
school 

y.     In  1766  Thomas  Webb  spoke  in  a  stable  in  Trent-town,  New  Jersey 
z.     North  Carolina  State  Capitol  (Original  and  Present  Edifices) 

7.     King  George's  Gift  to  Wesley's  City  Road  Chapel 

King  George,  England's  monarch,  became  so  impressed  with  the  value 
of  John  Wesley's  evangelical  work  that  he  donated  pillars  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  gallery  of  City  Road  Methodist  Chapel,  which  Wesley  was  con- 
structing in  1778  and  1779.     These  pillars  were  fashioned  from  sturdy 
masts  intended  for  the  Royal  Navy.     A  century  or  more  later,  during  the 
extensive  renovation  of  the     Chapel,  the  mast-pillars  were  replaced  by 
units  of  beautiful  jasper,   for  which  donations  had  been  received  from 
countless  Methodist  churches  and  individuals  around  the  world.     A  sec- 
tion of  one  of  the  original  masts  was  secured  by  a  New  York  Methodist  to 
be  presented  to  John  Street  Church  in  New  York.     During  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.   Francis,  this  pillar  mast  trophy  from  City  Road  Chapel  was  estab- 
lished as  the  pedestal  of  the  John  Street  Church  new  baptismal  font, 
from  which  each  baptismal  sacrament  is  presently  administered  (Printout 
Sheet,  Trophies  of  British  Methodism  Preserved  at  John  Street  Church,  by 
Reverend  Arthur  Bruce  Moss,  Pastor  Emeritus,  n.d.). 

Dr.   Eleazar  served  at  St.  Paul's  United  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  States.     His  associations  with  the  English  Monarchy  are  recounted 
in  Norton,  WORDS  AND  MUSIC,  page  43ff. 

8.     The  Oxford  University  Bodleian  Library  Modernization 

The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  a  four 
hundred  year  old  facility,   is  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  presti- 
gious research  libraries.     At  the  University  John  Wesley  enrolled  as  a 
student  and  served  as  a  lecturer.     The  Library  needs  modernization  for 
better  service.     David  Vaisey,   57,  head  of  the  Library,  gave  a  slide  lec- 
ture to  about  sixty  persons  at  Queens  College,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
about  April  1,  1992.     In  an  interview  he  stated:     "Places  like  the  Bodle- 
ian represent  part  of  the  culture  of  the  Western  world,  so  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  ask  the  Western  world  to  help  support  it.     It's  one  of  the  great 
collections  of  the  output,   in  words  on  paper,  of  the  mind  of  men  and  wom- 
en,  I  should  say."     The  newspaper  caption  for  the  news  item  stated  the 
Oxford  Library  is  seeking  seventeen  million  dollars  to  remodel.     In  May 
1990  we  visited  the  Library  and  other  features  of  the  University  and 
town  for  eating  and  sightseeing.     (THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  April  7,  1992, 
p.  5B). 

9.     John  Wesley's  Field  Bible 

In  late  June  1992,  John  Wesley's  Field  Bible  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  The  Reverend  Kathleen  Richardson  as  she  became  the  first  woman  minis- 
ter to  be  voted  President  of  the  British  Methodist  Church.     In  1972 
Richardson  was  a  lay  person,  mother  of  three  small  daughters.     She  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Deaconess  Order  before  marriage  to  Ian  Richardson. 
In  1973  she  joined  a  Team  Ministry  in  Stevenage,  north  of  London,    as  a 
Lay  Pastor.     In  1977  she  was  ordained  as  a  minister.     She  was  educated 
at  Wesley  College  Cambridge  University.     Her  first  appointments  were  in 
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a  West  Yorkshire  Circuit.     She  became  the  first  woman  Chairman  of  Dis- 
trict.    Her  comment  on  the  role  of  President:     "I  regard  it  as  a  very 
high  honour  to  be  appointed  President  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  not 
least  because  it  gives  me  the  right  to  represent  the  Church  in  sending 
greetings  and  good  wishes  to  so  many  Methodists  throughout  the  world. 
We  value  very  highly  our  fellowship  in  the  gospel."     (WORLD  PARISH, 
September-October  1992,  No.  5). 

10.     Susanna  Wesley 

a.  Establishment  of  the  Susanna  Wesley  Garden  near  World  Methodist 
Council  Headquarters  at  Lake  Junaluska,  North  Carolina 

b.  Rebecca  Lamar  Harmon,  graduate  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  wife 
of  late  Methodist  Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon,  wrote  SUSANNA:  MOTHER 
OF  THE  WESLEYS,  published  by  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville  and  New  York, 
1968,  hardcovers.     Rebecca  L.  Harmon  died  on  February  22,  1980,  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia.   (NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  March  4,  1980). 

11.     Scholarship  on  John  Wesley  and  British  Methodism 

a.  Vickers,  John,  THOMAS  COKE 

b.  EXPLORING  SCOTLAND  WITH  WESLEY 

c.  Perkins,  E.  Benson,  SO  APPOINTED 

d.  THE  PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  MAGAZINE:  1840,  Volume  X 

e.  B.B.C.  HYMNBOOK 

f.  Leslie  David  Weatherhead  Biography  by  Son 

g.  Baker,  CHARLES  WESLEY  HYMNS:  INTRODUCTION 

h.  JOURNAL  OF  UNIFICATION  CONFERENCE:  1932 

i.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  WESLEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
j.  Baker,  Ericf,  THE  FAITH  OF  A  METHODIST 

k.  Shepherd,  METHODISM  AND  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

1.  Cole,  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  IRELAND 

m.  Taggart,   IRISH  METHODISM  IN  WORLD 

n.  Routley,  THE  MUSICAL  WESLEYS 

o.  Gill,  THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT  AND  METHODISM:  A  STUDY  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH 
ROMANTICISM  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL  REVIVAL 

p.     Lightwood,   SAMUEL  WESLEY:  MUSICIAN—THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE 

q.     Edwards,  SONS  TO  SAMUEL 

r.     John  Wesley's  JOURNAL  (Standard  Edition,  8  Volumes),  1938 

s.     Edwards,  THE  ASTONISHING  YOUTH:  A  STUDY  OF  JOHN  WESLEY  AS  MEN  SAW 
HIM  (1959) 

t.     Edwards,  FAMILY  CIRCLE 

u.     Pearce,  THE  WESLEYS  IN  CORNWALL  (1964) 
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v.     Haire,  WESLEYS  ONE  AND  TWENTY  VISITS  TO  IRELAND 

w.     Doughty,   JOHN  WESLEY:   PREACHER  (1961) 

x.     Shaw,  A  HISTORY  OF  CORNISH  METHODISM 

y.     Baker,  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW:  1708-1963 

z.     Bett,  Henry,   THE  HYMNS  OF  METHODISM  (1946) 

aa.  Hildebrandt ,  Franz,  CHRISTIANITY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  WESLEYS:  THE  HARRIS 
FRANKLIN  HALL  LECTURES:  1954  DELIVERED  AT  GARRETT  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE, 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

bb.     Gallagher,  ADAM  CLARKE:   SAINT  AND  SCHOLAR 

cc.     Clarke,   Eliza,   SUSANNA  WESLEY,  W.  H.  Allen  and  Company,  London; 
18  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  and  Calcutta,  1890 

dd.     Manning,  Bernard  Lord,  THE  HYMNS  OF  WESLEY  AND  WATTS:   FIVE  INFORMAL 
PAPERS 

ee.     Rattenbury,  J.   Ernest,  WESLEY'S  LEGACY  TO  THE  WORLD 

ff.  Ethridge,  Willie  Snow,  STRANGE  FIRES:  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  JOHN  WESLEY'S 
LOVE  AFFAIR  IN  GEORGIA  (1971) 

12.     Some  Observations  on  English  Monarchy  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 

a.  Several  of  the  Queen  Mother's  Ancestors  Resting  Places  in  Palace 
of  Holyrood  Abbey  Cemetery,  Edinburgh  Landmark  Visited  by  John  Wesley. 

b.  The  Author  Visit  to  King  George's  Resting  Place  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle,  England,   in  Summer  1952.     He  died  earlier  in 
1952. 

c.  The  Author  Visit  to  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  Princess  Royal  as 
Participant  in  Red  Cross  Flag  Presentation  (1952). 

d.  American  Methodist  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  as  Delegate  to 
the  1932  British  Uniting  Conference,   in  London,  with  Duke  of  Kent,  Future 
King,   in  Attendance.     (McConnell,  BY  THE  WAY). 

e.  Appearance  of  Queen  Mother  at  City  Temple  Worship  Service,  Lon- 
don, with  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead  as  Ministerial  Leader.     (WEATHERHEAD , 
pp.  247-249). 

f.  At  the  Re-opening  of  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  Appearance  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  Prince  Philip. 

g.  Queen  Elizabeth  II  worshiped  with  Methodist  Queen  in  the  Friend- 
ly Islands  in  the  Pacific   (Rupert  E.  Davies,  METHODISM,  near  end  of  book). 

h.  Edward  VIII,  Duke  of  Windsor  and  Methodist  Connection  in  Henry 
Norton's  WORDS  AND  MUSIC  PEOPLE  AND  FAITH,  p.  46. 

i.  In  1990,  on  the  Mall  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,   in  London, 
we  saw  the  life-style  statue  of  King  George  VI. 
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j.     Mary  Sagatoo,  a  leader  in  Michigan  Methodism,  gave  up  the  teach- 
ing profession  for  a  while,   to  devote  time  to  fund-raising  for  a  frame 
church  in  the  new    Saginaw    District  of  the  church.     Peter  Sagatoo,  her 
husband,  assembled  a  council  and  inquired  how  much  money  the  Indians  would 
give  toward  a  new  church  building.     Contributors  included  Indians;  Boston 
residents   ($450);  a  Detroit  friend;  Reverend  W.   X.  Ninde,  Detroit,  (over 
$70) ;  James  Shearer  in  Bay  City  pledged  $100;  the  missionary  society  in 
New  York  pledged  $200.     Tradition  maintains  that  Mrs.   Sagatoo  also  wrote 
to  Queen  Victoria  of  England  informing  her  of  the  appeal  for  funds.  The 
Queen  responded  with  a  gift  of  a  silver-plated  communion  set  which  was  a 
prized  possession;   in  1990,  as  the  account  was  being  recorded,   its  loca- 
tion was  unknown  (Reuter  and  Brunger,  METHODIST  INDIAN  MINISTRIES  IN 
MICHIGAN:   1830-1990,  chapter  xxvi) . 

13.     The  World  Methodist  Council 

Over  a  century  ago  the  World  Methodist  Council  was  formed,  with  an- 
other name.     World  Methodist  Conferences  have  been  held  at  intervals  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  in  Singapore  (1991).     In  1956  the  gathering 
was  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly,  Western  North  Carolina.     The  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  gave  reports  on  the  event. 

The  Headquarters  Building  is  located  on  the  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly 
Grounds  in  North  Carolina. 

The  World  Methodist  Council  Museum  is  housed  in  the  World  Methodist 
Building  and  displays  memorabilia  from  early  days  of  Methodism.  New  ac- 
quisitions are  made  available  from  time  to  time. 

Friends  of  the  Museum  has  been  formed  to  offer  financial  support  of 
the  historical  depository.     The  Author  became  a  Friend  in  the  fall  of 
1991.     On  July  18,  1992,  Professor  A.  Raymond  George  of  Bristol,  England, 
Warden  of  "The  New  Room,"  was  scheduled  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  "The  New 
Room,"  the  very  first  Methodist  chapel,  which  was  built  in  1739.  There 
will  also  be  the  unveiling  of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Donald  English,  Chair- 
man of  the  World  Methodist  Council.     The  well-known  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
artist,  Dorothy  Gay  Poole,  who  is  completing  the  work,  will  be  present. 
The  portrait  will  hang  in  the  Museum  Gallery  of  the  Museum,  with  other 
portraits  of  dignitaries. 

WORLD  PARISH  is  the  International  Organ  of  the  World  Methodist  Coun- 
cil, published  six  times  a  year.     Dr.  Joe  Hale  is  the  publisher.  There 
are  several  regional  correspondents.     The  Author  has  a  Collection  of 
WORLD  PARISH  issues  dating  from  the  Sixties. 

The  Author's  association  with  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly  dates  from  the 

late  Forties,  when  the  bus  taking  him  to  Maryville  College  crossed  the 
Grounds . 

Bishop  Tullis  showed  us  the  Heritage  Center  Museum  in  1991.     Dr.  Hale 

allowed  us  to  view  the  Council  Museum  on  the  same  visit  to  the  Grounds. 

In  the  Sixties  we  met  the  late  Dr.  Elmer  T.   Clark  at  his  office, 
where  he  autographed  for  the  Author  a  copy  of  THE  WARM  HEART  OF  WESLEY. 

WORLD  PARISH  (American  Edition)  was  published  by  the  World  Methodist 
Council  and  the  American  Association  of  Methodist  Historical  Societies 
from  1948  to  1962.     It  was  replaced  in  October  1962  by  METHODIST  HISTORY, 
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originally  distributed  from  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly  but  later  transferred 
to  the  Archives  and  History  Commission  at  Madison,  New  Jersey  (Bucke,  ed. , 
THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  Vol.  I). 

The  Council  has  sponsored  various  publications:  WHO'S  WHO  IN  METH- 
ODISM, AN  ALBUM  OF  METHODIST  HISTORY  and  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  WORLD  METH- 
ODISM (Wilson  and  Harper,  FAITH  AND  FORM:  A  UNITY  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  POLICY 
IN  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  TRADITION,   p.  188). 

14.     Usages  of  Wesley's  Name  for  Churches  and  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning  in  America 

a . 

Following  are  some  applications  of  Wesley's  name  and  Epworth  to  Amer- 
ican institutions — indicative  of  a  wider  usage. 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 

(10 
(11 
(12 
(13 
(14 
(15 

(16 
(17 


North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Wesley  College,  »ver,  Delaware 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 

Wesley  Theological  School,  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wesley  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Wesley  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Oxford,  England  (Founded  in  1889) 

Wesleyan  Service  Guild  (later  merged  with  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service,   to  form  United  Methodist  Women) 

Susanna  Wesley  Garden  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly 

Susanna  Wesley  Sunday  School,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Susanna  Wesley  United  Methodist  Church,  Ordinary,  Virginia 

Old  Wesley  Hall  stood  on  the  Vanderbilt  University  campus 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  America 

Earl  W.  Porter,  in  TRINITY  AND  DUKE:  1892-1924,  presented  a  picture  of 
The  College  Inn — later  known  as  "Epworth" — part  of  the  original  campus 
of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina  (etching  by  Louis  Orr,  P. 50) 

Wesley  Way  is  a  street  designation  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly. 


In  the  1920 's  people  in  rural  Arkansas  were  hearing  about  Miss  Edison 
and  her  Ford  car  which  she  called  "John  Wesley."    A  TAPESTRY  OF  SER- 
VICE (Alice  Lucy  Cobb),  p.  21. 

(18)  Wesley  United  Methodist  Church  on  St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia,  founded 
in  1989,   is  one  of  the  newest  churches  to  honor  our  Founder. 

b.     Uses  of  the  Names  of  Wesleys,  Asbury  and  Lee  by  Families 

A  brief  examination  of  the  usage  of  names  of  the  Wesleys,  Francis 
Asbury,  Adam  Clarke,  Jesse  Lee,  and  others — "stalwarts  of  the  Faith" — 
show  these  have  been  used  in  Methodist  families  for  children,  some  of 
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whom  became  clergymen  in  the  ranks.     Following  are  some  illustrations: 
John  Wesley  Allen;  Bishop  John  Wesley  Alstork;  Francis  Asbury  Arter; 
Adam  Clarke  Bane;  Charles  Wesley  Barnes;  Charles  Wesley  Bennett;  Charles 
Wesley  Blodgett;  John  Wesley  Edward  Bowen;  John  Wesley  Butler;  William 
Asbury  Christian;  John  Wesley  Cummins;  Jesse  Lee  Cunninggam;  Charles  Wes- 
ley Dillon;  John  Wesley  Efaw;  Enoch  Asbury  Enochs;  Orien  Wesley  Fifer; 
Bishop  Charles  Wesley  Flint;  Charles  Wesley  Gallagher;  John  Wesley  Gil- 
bert; Charles  Wesley  Hargitt;  John  Wesley  Hill;  John  Wesley  Horn;  John 
Wesley  Huber;  Samuel  Wesley  Irwin;  Charles  Wesley  Kinne ;  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord;  Charles  Wesley  Lynch;  Charles  Wesley  McCormick;  John  Wesley 
Malone ;  Wesley  Montgomery;  Charles  Wesley  Neitz;  John  Wesley  Nicholson; 
John  Wesley  Potter;  Francis  Asbury  Riggin;  Bishop  John  Wesley  Robinson; 
Charles  Wesley  Smith;  John  Wesley  Richard  Sumwalt ;  John  Wesley  Tate; 
Charles  Wesley  Taylor;  Charles  Wesley  Tenney;  John  Wesley  Turner;  Charles 
Wesley  Whitehead;  John  Wesley  Edward  Bowen. 

In  mid-April  1943,  one  of  the  liberty  ships  launched  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  at  the  St.  Johns  River  Ship  Building  Company  for  use  in  World  War 
II  was  christened  the  S.S.   "Francis  Asbury."     On  the  occasion  the  Reverend 
J.  H.  Daniels,  Superintendent  of  the  Jacksonville  District  of  The  Method- 
ist Church  spoke  to  12,000  yard  employees  and  guests  and  the  Reverend  Ru- 
fus  Wicker,  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church,  offered  prayer.     The  S.S. 
"Francis  Asbury"  was  operated  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  and  Company;   its  contract 
was  delivered  in  December  21,  1942;   its  keel  was  laid  on  September  12, 
1942;  it  was  launched  in  April  1942,  and  was  delivered  for  use  on  June  5, 
1943.     On  December  3,  1944,   it  was  struck  by  a  mine  but  was  repaired  and 
returned  to  use.     At  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  sold  to  a  Belgian  ship 
firm  (Brooks,  ed . ,  FROM  SADDLEBAGS  TO  SATELLITES:  A  HISTORY  OF  FLORIDA 
METHODISM,  p.  145). 


Sources:     Price,  Carl  F.,  WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  1916,  passim. ; 
Brooks,  ed.,  FROM  SADDLEBAGS  TO  SATELLITES,  p.  145. 

15.     Some  Wesleyan  Honors  in  England  and  America 

a.  Memorial  Plaque  to  the  Wesley  Brothers  in  Westminster  Abbey,  London 
(Visited  in  1952;  Closed  to  public  on  our  1990  Tour). 

b.  Place  Names  for  John  Wesley  in  the  British  Isles  (METHODIST  HISTORY, 
July  1992) . 

c.  John  Wesley  given  Keys  to  the  City  of  Perth,  Scotland. 

d.  Statues  in  Savannah,  Christ  Church  (Clark,  ALBUM,  p.  40). 
John  Wesley  Hotel  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

e.  The  famous  Wesley  Oak  stood  on  St.   Simons' s  Island,  Georgia.  Under 
this  tree  John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley,  Benjamin  Ingram  and  George 
Whitefield  preached  (Martin,  EPWORTH:  A  MISSION  BY  THE  SEA,  p.  14). 
A  historical  marker  is  nearby.     Christ  Church,  associated  with  the 
Wesley  Brothers,   is  nearby. 

f.  Stained  Glass  Windows 

Duke  University  Divinity  School  Chapel   (Guardian  of  the  Portals) 
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Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh 

In  1956  the  Main  Sanctuary  of  Hayes  Barton  U.M.  Church  opened 
for  public  worship  in  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  William  Lemuel  Clegg.  In 
the  Balcony  are  stained  glass  window  figures  of  John  Wesley,  Charles 
Wesley  and  George  Whitefield,  with  lifespans  and  schools  attended  in 
the  British  Isles  and  the  American  colonies.     Missing  are  displays  of 
Francis  Asbury,  William  McKendree  and  Thomas  Coke. 

16.     Historical  Societies  in  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 

a.     United  Kingdom 

The  Wesley  Historical  Society 

The  Wesley  Historical  Society,  a  learned  society  and  fellowship  of 
people  interested  in  Methodist  history,  was  founded  in  1893.     It  posses- 
ses a  library;  collection  of  Wesleyana,  London;  presents  an  Annual  Lec- 
ture; and  provides  PROCEEDINGS  to  its  membership.     It  is  based  in  England. 
Annual  Dues  in  1991  in  American  currency  was  fourteen  dollars  (overseas 
membership).     Richard  Green,  Englishman,     was  the  founding  spirit  of  the 
historical  society. 

Four  years  passed  before  the  original  leaders  launched  into  print 
with  their  project.     A  growing  number  of  scholars  in  Wesleyan  studies 
and  the  wider  field  of  Methodism  have  shared  their  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise with  the  Society.     It  is  the  plan  of  officials  to  increase  member- 
ship to  the  "magical"  number  of  1,000  in  the  centenary  year  of  1993. 
Memberships  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  V.   E.  Vickers  at  87  Marshall  Avenue, 
Bognor  Regis,  West  Sussex  PO  21  2TW,  England. 


Sources:     WORLD  PARISH,  Volume  XXXIII,  May-June  1993,  No.   3;  Heitzenrater , 
THE  ELUSIVE  MR.  WESLEY,  Vol.   I  and  II. 

b.     United  States 

Charles  Wesley  Society 

The  Charles  Wesley  Society  was  founded  in  Princeton  University,  New 
Jersey  in  1990.     There  are  Annual  Meetings  with  Historical  Papers. 

A  NEWSLETTER  is  issued  to  subscribers. 

On  May  9,   1990,  at  an  Oxford,  England,  Bookstore,  the  author  purchased 
a  copy  of  Baker's  book  on  Charles  Wesley. 

The  Author  of  this  study  is  a  charter  member  of  the  new  Society. 

Charles  Wesley  Society  Meeting 

On  April  17,  1992,  Dr.   S.  T.  Kimbrough,  Jr.,  President,  Charles  Wes- 
ley Society,  announced  the  first  organizational  meeting  of  the  Charles 
Wesley  Society  in  Great  Britain  on  Monday,  July  27,  1992,  at  9:00  a.m., 
at  Wesley  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  New  Inn  Hall  Street,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity with  adjournment  at  5:30  p.m.     At  the  Charles  Wesley  Society  meeting 
Dr.  Gordon  S.  Wakefield  was  scheduled  to  deliver  an  address  on  "Charles 
Wesley's  Spirituality  and  Its  Meaning  for  Our  Time."     The  Oxford  Institute 
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of  Methodist  Theological  Studies  was  scheduled  for  the  following  day  at 
the  location  (Correspondence:  The  Charles  Wesley  Society,  The  Archives 
and  History  Center,  Drew  University,   36  Madison  Avenue,  Madison,  New 
Jersev  07940)  . 

The  Charles  Wesley  Society  Third  Annual  Meeting 

The  Third  Meeting  of  The  Charles  Wesley  Society  was  scheduled  for 
October  16-18,  1992,  at  the  Center  of  Theological  Inquiry,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.     The  President  was  S.  T.  Kimbrough,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  E.  Alan 
Rose;  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Kenneth  E.  Rowe .     Papers  to  be  delivered 
were  these:     "Homiletic  Values  in  Charles  Wesley's  Hymns";   "Pastoral  Val- 
ues in  Charles  Wesley's  Works";   "The  Lord  Is  Risen:  Theological  Reflec- 
tions on  HYMNS  FOR  OUR  LORD'S  RESURRECTION";  "Charles  Wesley's  Publish- 
ers." 


Source:     THE  CHARLES  WESLEY  SOCIETY  NEWSLETTER,  Vol.   2,  No.   1,  June  1992. 

John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley,  William  McKendree ,  John  R.  Mott ,  George 
Whitefield  and  Francis  Asbury  from  the  Wesleyan  Tradition  are  represented 
in  The  World  Christian  Fellowship  Window  in  The  Upper  Room  Chapel ,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  dedicated  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  May  17,  1960.  "Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  The  Upper  Room,  1960"  (brochure). 

The  Frank  0.   Salisbury  painting  of  Charles  Wesley  is  in  display  in 
the  World  Methodist  Building  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly,  North  Carolina, 
U.S.A. 

In  the  British  Isles  are  six  theological  colleges  for  candidates  for 
the  British  Methodist  ministry,  two  of  which  are  named  in  memory  of  John 
Wesley:     Wesley  College,  Headingley,  Leeds;  and  Wesley  House,  Cambridge 
University  (Davies,  Rupert  E.,  METHODISM,  p.  196). 

The  John  Jackson,  R.  A.,  portrait  of  John  Wesley  (1778-1831)   is  in 
the  World  Methodist  Building  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly.     (Holden,  HEART- 
ENING HERITAGE,  p.  A3). 

On  Thursday,  March  3,  1983,   "Our  Common  Heritage:  A  Celebration  of 
the  Ministry  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley"  was  held  at  St.  Michael's  Epis- 
copal Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  with  Author  in  attendance.  Partic- 
ipants included  Bishop  William  R.  Cannon;  The  Rt .  Reverend  Robert  W. 
Estill;  The  Reverend  Barney  Davidson;  Hugh  A.  Whitesell  and  The  Reverend 
John  Cameron  West,  assistant  at  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  Ra- 
leigh, from  1978  to  1981. 

Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  on  the  campus  the 
John  Wesley  Statue,  an  exact  replica  of  the  statue  at  Bristol,  England,  a 
gift  to  the  Seminary  from  J.  Arthur  Rank  on  behalf  of  British  Methodists 
(Chandler  and  Goen,  PILGRIMAGE  OF  FAITH:  A  CENTENNIAL  HISTORY  OF  WESLEY 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY:   1882-1982,  p.  222). 

Washington,  D.   C,  must  be  one  of  few  American  cities  to  have  the 
distinction  of  a  statue  of  John  Wesley  and  a  statue  of  Francis  Asbury 
located  within  its  boundaries. 
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Stained  glass  windows  in  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  portray  John  Wesley 
and  Francis  Asbury  (Mathews,   SET  APART  TO  SERVE,  p.  112). 

In  1957  the  Reverend  Dr.   Stuart  Clark  Henry,  native  of  North  Carolina 
and  recipient  of  the  A.B.  degree  from  Davidson  College,  B.D.  degree  from 
Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  and  Ph.D.  degree  from  Duke 
University,  was  the  author  of  WAYFARING  WITNESS:  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  (224 
pages),  published  by  Abingdon  Press,  a  copy  of  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Author  in  February  1963,   from  the  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

On  Saturday,  September  6,  1986,  Grady  Carroll,  Betty  S.   Carroll,  and 
Harold  B.  Blackwelder,   from  Boston,  made  a  visit  to  the  Gravesite  of  George 
Whitefield  at  Old  Presbyterian  Church,  Newburyport ,  Massachusetts,  where  we 
toured  the  Sanctuary  and  Crypt  and  secured  literature  for  later  reading  and 
review . 

Graydon  E.  McClellan  and  Clarence  J.  Avant  were  compilers  of  "Reverend 
George  Whitefield,"  n.d.,  at  Old  Presbyterian  Church. 


17.     Nicolson  Square  Methodist  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

On  May  9,  1976,  the  Nicolson  Square  Methodist  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  celebrated  the  160th  Anniversary  of  its  opening  for  public  ser- 
vice.    It  is  one  of  the  important  historic  churches  in  British  Methodism. 
The  Historic  Buildings  Council  of  Scotland  aided  in  exterior  renovation 
with  a  6,000  pound  grant.     It  was  the  fourth  meeting  place  of  the  "Society 
of  the  People  called  Methodists"  in  Edinburgh.     Dignitaries  in  attendance 
at  the  celebration  were  not  listed  in  the  report  of  the  event.  (WORLD 
PARISH,  June  1976,  Nol  9,  p.  5). 


18.     Some  Contributions  of  the  British  Isles 
to  the  American  Methodist  Episcopacy 


Through  several  centuries  the  British  Isles  gave  us  John  Wesley, 
Charles  Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  George  Fox,  John  Donne,  John  Knox, 
William  Booth,  Leslie     David  Weatherhead,  William  E.   Sangster,  William 
Barclay,   C.   S.  Lewis,  John  Bunyan,  William  Temple  and  other  prominent 
leaders.     A  survey  of  our  literature  of  our  heritage  in  the  Wesleyan 
Tradition  reveals  that  several  Methodist  Episcopal  leaders  came  from 
the  British  Isles  to  American  Methodism.     Several  others  had  ancestors 
with  English  backgrounds. 


England 

(1)  Francis  Asbury 

(2)  Eben  Samuel  Johnson 

(3)  William  Pearce,  Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America, 
born  at  Hayle ,  Cornwall,  England 

(4)  Edward  Thomson 

(5)  Richard  Whatcoat 

(6)  Titus  Lowe 

(7)  William  Burt  (Cornwall) 
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Note:     Thomas  Shaw,   in  A  HISTORY  OF  CORNISH  METHODISM,  pp.  120,121, 
wrote  thusly  about  Cornish  Methodism  in  World  Methodism:     "The  Cornish 
contribution  to  Methodism  expansion  overseas  continued  throughout  the 
century.     Methodism  went  with  the  emigrating  miners  and  farmers.  Thomas 
Henry  Oxnam,  a  Dolcoat  miner,  went  to  America  where  later  they  said  of 
him  that  he  never  left  a  mining  camp  without  a  church  in  it.     His  son, 
George  (Garfield)  Bromley  Oxnam,  became  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and,   in  1948,  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.     A  long  line  of  Cornishmen  entered  the  American 
ministry;  no  less  than  forty-six  of  those  who  served  in  the  California  Con- 
ference are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  St.  Agnes  parish  alone  between 
1859-1909." 

b.  Ireland 

(1)  John  Edward  Robinson  (County  Galway) 

c.  Scotland 

(1)  Robert  Mclntyre,  Selkirk 

(2)  John  Gowdy ,  Glasgow 

(3)  John  Calvin  Broomf ield  (Scottish  background) 

(4)  James  Cannon,  Jr.   (Scottish  background) 

(5)  Lauress  John  Birney  (Scottish  background) 

d.  Wales 

(1)  Thomas  Coke 

e.  The  Isle  of  Man 

(1)  William  A.  Ouayle 


Sources:     Leete,  METHODIST  BISHOPS,  passim. ;  Cliffe,  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR 
METHODIST  HERITAGE,  passim. ;  Holt,  MISSOURI  BISHOPS,  p.  11; 
Monroe,  LONG  ROAD  TO  UNION ,  pp.   127,128;  Short,  HISTORY  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH;  Shaw,  Thomas, 
A  HISTORY  OF  CORNISH  METHODISM,   pp.   120,121;  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE 
UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1993,  p.   3;  Price,  Carl,  WHO'S  WHO  IN 
AMERICAN  METHODISM,   p.  167. 

19.     Some  Contributions  of  Scotland  to  the  American  Methodist  Itineracy 

Following  is  a  brief  roster  of  Scotsmen,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  William  Glendenning,  who  became  clergymen  in  the  ranks  of  American 
Methodism,  with  their  place  of  birth. 

a.  John  Chalmers  Arbuckle  -  Glasgow 

b.  James  Main  Dixon  -  Paisley 

c.  Thomas  Easton  Fleming  -  Stranrear 

d.  Andrew  Gillies  -  Glasgow 
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e.  John  Gillies  -  Glasgow 

f.  William  McKinley  -  Glasgow 

g.  Charles  Alexander  Macnamara  -  Edinburgh 

h.  David  Anderson  Moir  -  Glasgow 

i.  Charles  Macauley  Stuart  -  Glasgow 

j .  William  Rhind  Wedderspoon  -  name  not  given 

k.  Charles  Paul  McClelland  -  Glenluce,  Wigtownshire 


Source:     Price,  WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICAN  METHODISM,  passim. 

20.     Wesley  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Oxford,  England 

In  1720  John  Wesley  entered  Christ  Church  College.     In  1724  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.     In  1725  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Potter.     In  1726  he 
became  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  a  Lecturer  in  Greek.     In  1727  he  left 
Oxford  to  help  his  father.     In  1729  he  returned  to  Oxford.     On  occasion  he 
preached  the  University  sermon  at  St.  Mary's.     In  1734  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon critical  of  the  House  of  Hanover.     In  1735  he  sailed  for  Georgia.  In 
1738  he  had  his  "heart-warming  experience."     In  1738  he  preached  against 
the  University  for  its  sluggishness  and  spiritual  lethargy.     The  Vice- 
Chancellor  sent  for  his  sermon  notes.     Wesley  left  the  University.  There- 
after when  Wesley  was  in  Oxford  he  preached  in  private  homes.  Undergradu- 
ates came  to  hear  him;   the  University  ignored  him.     In  1783  the  first  Meet- 
ing House  was  built  in  Oxford.     Wesley  Memorial  Methodist  Church  was  opened 
in  1878.     William  Jenkins,  a  Methodist  preacher,  became  an  architect  and 
drew  the  design.     It  opened  in  1818.     In  1982  it  headed  the  Oxford  Circuit. 
The  John  Wesley  Society  at  the  church  had  two  hundred  members.     It  is  a 
large  church  and  center  for  Methodist  work  in  the  community.     We  toured 
part  of  the  Oxford  campus,  saw  the  University  church  and  bought  a  book  on 
Charles  Wesley  hymns  at  a  bookstore.     We  encountered  Mr.  Ody,  local  citi- 
zen.    He  had  served  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  noted  Bodleian  Library. 
He  pointed  out  noted  City  landmarks  and  suggested  an  eating  place  nearby. 
We  exchanged  friendly  letters  several  times.     Later  he  sent  to  the  author 
a  bulletin  of  the  Wesley  Memorial  Church  in  Oxford.     (WORLD  PARISH,  Janu- 
ary 1982,  Volume  xxi) . 

21.     Queen  Elizabeth  II  Worshipped  with  Methodists 

Australian  missionaries  went  to  the  Friendly  Islands  and  converted 
first  of  all  King  Tubou  of  Tonga,  then  King  Tanfa-ahan  of  Haabai.  Tanfa- 
ahan  changed  his  name  to  George,  became  paramount  King  of  Tonga,  and  com- 
pletely transformed  the  social  and  legal  system  of  the  Tongese.  His 
granddaughter,  Queen  Salote  of  Tonga,  a  picturesque  figure  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  in  1952,   is  a  Methodist  class  leader,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  worshipped  with  her  in  a  Methodist  Church  when  she 
paid  a  State  Visit  to  the  Friendly  Islands.     This  event  occurred  prior 
to  the  participation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  Opening  of  City  Road  Chapel  in  1978,   following  renovations  of  the 
aged  place  of  worship.     (Davies,  METHODISM,  1963,  p.  173). 
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22.     John  Wesley's  Birthplace  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  England 

In  1956  the  Epworth  Property,  birthplace  of  John  Wesley,  passed  into 
care  of  the  World  Methodist  Council.     Jeffrey's  Chamber  and  Library  have 
been  refurbished  to  better  display  artifacts  on  deposit  in  the  house.  Dis- 
cussion has  centered  on  formation  of  a  "Friends  of  Epworth  Old  Rectory" 
organization  for  fund-raising  for  maintenance  of  the  Old  Rectory.     In  1956 
the  World  Methodist  Council  met  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly,  North  Caro- 
lina, U.S.A.     (WORLD  PARISH,  May- June  1988,  p.  8). 

23.     John  Wesley  Statue  at  Wesley  Nursing  Center,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

On  November  10,  1976,  dedication  of  Wesley  Garden  and  unveiling  of  a 
bronze  statue  of  John  Wesley  were  held  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  The 
original  Wesley  statue  by  Julian  Hope  Harris  stands  on  the  campus  of  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia.     John  Wesley  trav- 
eled "52  years  on  horseback  and  preached  a  total  of  65  years  to  untold 
thousands  of  English  and  Americans."   (WORLD  PARISH,  January  1,  1977,  p. 4). 

24.     Restoration  of  the  John  Wesley  Room  at  Lincoln  College, 

Oxford  University 

John  William  Hamilton  assisted  in  restoration  effort  of  the  John  Wes- 
ley Room  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England.  Hamilton 
(1845-1934)  was  a  native  of  Weston,  Virginia;   in  1868  he  joined  the  Pitts- 
burgh College  of  the  church;  he  served  as  a  pastor;  served  as  Founder  of 
the  People's  Church  in  Boston;  served  as  an  Educator.     Hamilton,  known  as 
"J.W.,"  was  requested  by  the  Council  of  Bishops  to  pursue  the  paneling 
project  of  the  Wesley  and  Holy  Club  Room,  through  Bishop  Johnson  of  South 
Africa.     In  August  1927  Hamilton  visited  Oxford  University  for  presenta- 
tion of  the  famous  Romney  portrait.     In  May  1990  the  author  and  his  wife, 
on  a  Trafalgar  Tour  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  visited  the  College 
and  Bookstore  but  were  refused  opportunity  to  see  the  College  as  examina- 
tions were  in  progress  and  outside  distractions  were  undesirable  by  offi- 
cials; we  contented  ourselves  with  purchasing  the  pictures  of  Wesley  and 
seeing  parts  of  the  campus  and  reading  historical  plaques. 

In  1868  Hamilton  transferred  into  the  New  England  Conference.  In 
1871  he  received  the  S.T.B.  degree  from  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology.    In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  Episcopacy.     He  was  a  noted  fund- 
raiser, advocate  for  temperance,  women's  rights  and  racial  equality.  He 
was  Resident  Bishop  of  Boston  from  1908  to  1916.     He  died  in  1934  and  was 
interred  in  Boston. 


Sources:     Leete,  Frederick  D. ,  METHODIST  BISHOPS,  p.  81;  Cook,  ed.,  ROOTS 
AND  BRANCHES,   p.  216. 

25.     John  Wesley  Conversion  Anniversary  Celebration  Attended  by  Royalty 

On  May  24,  1988,  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  Prince  Philip  attended  the 
250th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  John  Wesley's  Conversion  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.     Music  was  a  large  feature  with  the  Charles  Wesley  hymn  choir 
singing  a  chorale  on  "Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee."     Dr.  Wil- 
liam Davies,  President  of  the  Methodist  Conference  in  Britain,  stated: 
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"The  Royal  presence  is  a  sign  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to  John  Wesley 
and  the  people  called  Methodist  for  their  contribution  to  the  religious, 
moral,  and  social  life  of  the  nation."     On  May  24,  1738,  John  Wesley  at- 
tended evensong  at  the  cathedral  in  the  afternoon.    (WORLD  PARISH,  January- 
February  1988 ,  p.   7) . 

26.     Walter  Newton  Vernon,  Jr. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Walter  N.  Vernon,  Jr.,  85,  author,  hymnist,  Chris- 
tian resources  editor  and  church  historian,  died  on  March  10,  1993,  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  after  an  extended  illness.     Son  of  Walter  N.  Vernon  and 
Fannie  Dodd  Vernon. 

During  1938-1972  Vernon  was  an  editor  of  church  resources  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  former  Methodist  Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
giving  oversight  to  such  publications  as  THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME  and  THE  CHURCH 
SCHOOL. 

In  1983  he  was  inducted  into  the  United  Methodist  Association  of  Com- 
municators' Hall  of  Fame  for  his  contributions  to  the  church  as  editor, 
administrator  and  educator. 

He  earned  the  B.A.  degree   (1928);  M.A.  degree   (1934)  and  B.D.  degree 
(1931)   from  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.     In  1963  an  honorary 
doctorate  was  awarded  him  by  West  Virginia  College. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Texas  Annual  Conference. 

He  was  the  author  of  these  works:     WILLIAM  STEVENSON:  RIDING  PREACH- 
ER; METHODISM  MOVES  ACROSS  NORTH  TEXAS;  BECOMING  ONE  PEOPLE:   STORY  OF 
LOUISIANA  METHODISM;  METHODISM  IN  ARKANSAS:  1816-1976;  THE  UNITED  METHOD- 
IST PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Vol.   II,  1870-1988   (1989);  FOREVER  BUILDING:  THE 
LIFE  OF  PAUL  E.  MARTIN;  THE  ELMER  T.   CLARK  EDITION  (METHODIST  HISTORY) 
1971;  Article  on  Dodds  Family  in  METHODIST  HISTORY,  1989. 

He  was  co-author  of  THE  METHODIST  EXCITEMENT  IN  TEXAS,  with  others. 
He  did  research  on  the  UNITED  REPORTER  in  Dallas  for  a  book. 

Following  residency  and  career  in  Nashville  the  family  moved  to  Dallas. 
He  corresponded  with  the  author  over  several  years. 

Vernon  served  as  special  news  correspondent  for  the  DALLAS  MORNING 
NEWS,  The  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD,  the  TENNESSEAN  and  the  NASHVILLE  BANNER. 
BELMONT  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  has  references  to 
services  to  the  local  congregation  by  the  Vernons. 


Sources:     Carroll  Personal  Files;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE, 

April  20,  1993;  Vernon,  THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Vol.  II, 
biographical  sketch. 

C.     Author's  Dedication  to  Methodist  Clergymen  and  Clergywomen 

1. 

This  volume  on  one  of  our  Methodist  Circuit  Riders  of  Pioneer  Days 
in  Several  Atlantic  Coast  States  and  one  Southern  Capital  has  been  lov- 
ingly dedicated  to  some  circuit  riders  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
I  have  known  since  the  heroic  era. 
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a.  Maness  Chapel  Methodist  Church,  Pea  Ridge  Community,  Polk  County, 
North  Carolina:  About  1930  to  1944:  Joseph  Alexander  Fry  (deceased); 
William  Rufty  (deceased);  Moir  W.   Edwards  (deceased);  Carl  William 
Dennis  and  Ruth  Dennis  (North  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina);  John 
James  Powell,  Revival  list   (Polk  County). 

—Memoir  of  J.  A.   Fry  is  in  Bailey,  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
IN  THE  TOE  VALLEY,  pp.  81,82. 

b.  First  Methodist  Church,  Forest  City,  North  Carolina:  About  1947  to 
1950:     James  W.   Fowler;  J.  W.  Braxton;  T.  C.  Swofford 

c.  First  Methodist  Church,  Maryville,  Tennessee:  1947-1950:  Dr.  E.  E. 

'..  j.ley 

d.  Polkton  Methodist  Church,  Polkton,  North  Carolina:  1951-1955 :George 
W.  Rudisill;  R.  N.  Price;  C.  W.   Randolph;  Luther  B.  McPherson;  Tommy 
Faggart;  Frank  E.  Wooten;  Donald  Heafner;  E.   E.  Kale;  John  T.  Gant ; 
William  B.   Farmer;  Gene  A.  McCants;  Michael  McDonald;  Gervase  Hitch; 
Anthony  Meade  Dowdy;  Birds   (Man  and  Wife  Team). 

e.  Spindale  Methodist  Church,   Spindale,  North  Carolina:  Reginald  J. 
Cooke;  Merrill  G.  Perkins;  F.  W.  Grice ;  I.   Donald  Lloyd;  Keys  Pendel- 
ton;  J.  M.   Fulk,  Jr. 

f.  University  Methodist  Church,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina:  Charles  S. 
Hubbard  and  William  M.  Howard 

g.  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church  in  Our  Tenure:     Dr.  Howard  P. 
Powell;  T.  Marvin  Vick;  Wallace  Kirby;  Vernon  Tyson;  Dr.  William  C. 
Simpson.     Speakers  heard  there:     Charles  K.  McAdams;  A.  J.  Hobbs; 
Bishop  Ole  Borgen;  Eugene  C.  Few;  Dr.   E.   Stanley  Jones;  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman;  Bishop  Walter  Kenneth  Goodson;  Sir  Alan  Walker;  Dr.  Georgia 
F.  Harkness 

h.  District  Superintendents  in  Our  Tenure:  R.  Grady  Dawson;  Graham  S. 
Eubank;  Nicholas  W.  Grant;  Leon  Russell;  Jack  Ward  Page;  Warren  B. 
Petteway;  Reginald  W.  Ponder;  J.  Thomas  Smith;  Joseph  B.  Bethea 
(elected  Bishop  in  1988);  Thomas  A.   Collins;  F.  Belton  Joyner 


Source:     NORTH  CAROLINA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:  1955-1992. 

In  1952 — before  our  arrival  in  Raleigh — R.   E.  Brown  led  the  Raleigh 
District  until  his  unexpected  death  November  20,  1952  (heart  attack);  Dr. 
W.  A.   Cade,   in  Raleigh,   in  retirement,  replaced  him  as  District  Superin- 
tendent for  the  remainder  of  the  year  (Grill,  METHODISM  IN  THE  UPPER  CAPE 
FEAR  VALLEY,  pp.  312,313). 

i.     Morehead  City,  North  Carolina:     Dr.  Paul  W.  Boone;  The  Reverend  Andrea 
Woodhouse,   first  assistant  pastor  in  the  church's  history 

Note:     A  Memoir  for  these  clergymen  may  be  found  in  Bailey's  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER  VALLEY:  Jasper  Newton  Snow; 
Joseph  Alexander  Fry;  William  Judson  Hackney;  William  Ernest  Rufty; 
and  Charles  Moody  Smith. 
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Note:     Jesse  Homer  Barnhardt  was  a  founding  spirit  of  Hayes  Barton  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Raleigh  in  1936;  later  he  transferred  to  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  church;  his  MEMOIR  can  be 
found  also  in  Bailey's  HISTORY  mentioned  here. 

2. 

Senior  Pastors  at  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church, 
Fairview  and  Stone  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina:  1936-1994 

a.  Leon  Russell,  D.D.   (1936-1940)  (Deceased) 

b.  Elmer  Weathers   (1940-1941)  (Deceased) 

c.  Robert  L.  Jerome  (1941-1945)  (Deceased) 

d.  W.   Stanley  Potter  ( 1945-1948) (Deceased) 

e.  Harry  Cleveland  Smith,  D.D.    (1948-1956) (Deceased) 

f.  Retired  Methodist  Bishop  Ralph  S.   Cushman  (Summer  1956)  (Deceased) 

g.  William  Lemuel  Clegg,  D.D.    (1956-1960)  (Deceased) 

h.  Paul  Carruth,  D.D.   (1960-1968)  (Deceased) 

i.  Jack  Ward  Page  (1968-1971)  (Deceased) 

j.  Clyde  G.  McCarver,  D.D.    (1971-1975) (Retired) 

k.  Frank  Owen  Fitzgerald,  D.D.  (1975-1985) 

1.  Kermit  Braswell,  D.D.  (1984-1986) 

m.  J.  Thomas  Smith  (1986-1992) 

n.  Samuel  Duncan  McMillan,  D.D.    (1992-  ) 

Funeral  Services  for  Jack  Ward  Page  and  Paul  Carruth  were  held  at 
Hayes  Barton  Church. 

3. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Selected  Methodist  Pastors 
in  North  Carolina  Churches 

Following  are  biographical  sketches  and  reminiscences  of  Methodist 
pastors  from  Maness  Chapel  Methodist  Church,  Polk  County,  North  Carolina; 
First  Methodist  Church,  Forest  City,  North  Carolina;  and  Hayes  Barton 
United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina: 

a.  Carl  William  Dennis  (Residing  at  North  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Caro- 
lina) 

b.  James  W.   Fowler  (Deceased) 

c.  Jabus  Walter  Braxton  (Deceased) 

d.  Leon  Russell  (Deceased) 

e.  Harry  Cleveland  Smith  (Deceased) 

f.  Bishop  Ralph  S.  Cushman  (Deceased) 

g.  Dean  Robert  Earl  Cushman  (Deceased) 
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h. 

William  Lemuel  Clegg  (Deceased) 

i . 

William  Albert  Cade  (Deceased) 

j  • 

Paul  Carruth  (Deceased) 

k. 

Jack  Ward  Page  (Deceased) 

1. 

Clyde  G.  McCarver  (Residing  in 

South  Carolina) 

m . 

Frank  Owen  Fitzgerald  (Active) 

n . 

Kermit  Braswell  (Active) 

o . 

J.  Thomas  Smith  (Active) 

P- 

Samuel  Duncan  McMillan  (Active) 

q- 

Jesse  Homer  Barnhardt  (Founder) 

(Deceased) 

a.     Carl  William  Dennis 

In  the  Thirties  and  Forties  the  Carroll  Family  lived  on  farms  in  Polk 
County,  North  Carolina.     We  attended  Maness  Chapel  Methodist  Church  and 
some  services  at  Pea  Ridge  Baptist  Church.     The  Reverend  Carl  W.  Dennis 
was  our  pastor.     He  came  to  a  corn  field  and  counseled  about     being  church 
members.     In  1943  I  professed  the  Christian  Faith  and  joined  the  church  in 
summer.     Dennis  served  the  Mill  Spring  Charge. 

In  1944  I  graduated  from  Mill  Spring  High  School.     Former  Governor 
Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Mrs.  Grace  Goodhue  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Dennis  were  present  at 
Commencement . 

Several  members  of  the  Dennis  Family  have  been  mentioned  in  Bumgar- 
ner's  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:  1865-1939. 

Mr.  Dennis  and  hiw  wife,  Ruth,  reside  in  North  Myrtle  Beach,  South 
Carolina.     We  visited  them  there  in  recent  years.     Their  daughter  and 
family  live  in  Upper  South  Carolina. 

In  recent  years  we  have  corresponded  with  each  other.     They  note  at- 
tendance at  First  United  Methodist  Church,  North  Myrtle  Beach.     He  made  a 
living  by  carpenter  work  in  later  life.     They  note  exercise  programs  and 
strolling  on  the  beach. 

In  early  1993  he  noted  his  89th  birthday  to  occur  on  March  26th. 

He  made  a  good  contribution  to  churches  in  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference . 


Sources:     Bumgarner,  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:  1865-1939; 
Personal  Recollections;  Personal  Correspondence. 

b.     James  W.  Fowler 

Following  is  the  obituary  for  James  W.   Fowler,  with  caption,   from  the 
North  Carolina  church  organ: 

Dr.  J.  W.   Fowler,   former  Lake  Junaluska  Superintendent,  Dies 
Greensboro — Dr.  James  W.   Fowler,  Jr.,  82,   retired  member  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference,  died  July  10,  1993,  at  Friends  Home,  the  Quaker 
Retirement  Center. 
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Memorial  service  was  held  July  13,  1993,  at  West  Market  Street  Churc 
here.     Interment  will  be  in  Wesley  Memorial  Methodist  Church  Columbarium 
at  a  later  date. 

Fowler  began  his  ministry  at  West  Market  Street  and  also  served 
churches  in  Ruff in,  Concord,  Spruce  Pine  and  Forest  City. 

From  1953-1966,  he  served  as  superintendent  of  Lake  Junaluska  Assem- 
bly. 

He  also  served  as  the  first  executive  director  of  the  College  Coor- 
dinating Council  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  from  1967  until 
his  retirement  in  1976. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lucille  Haworth  Fowler;  one  son,  Dr. 
James  Fowler  III  of  Atlanta;   two  daughters,  Margaret  F.  McCleskey  of 
Charlotte  and  Nina  E.   Fowler  of  Waynesville;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Memorials  may  be  directed  to  Friends  Home,  925  New  Garden  Road, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  27410  (NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE, 
August  10,  1993,  No.  14). 

Dr.  James  W.   Fowler,  Jr.,  member  of  the  faculty  of  Candler  School  of 
Theology,  Emory  University,   is  the  author  of  the  following  volumes: 
WEAVING  THE  NEW  CREATION:   STAGES  OF  FAITH  AND  THE  PUBLIC  CHURCH;  STAGES 
OF  FAITH:   THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  QUEST  FOR  MEANING; 
BECOMING  ADULT,   BECOMING  CHRISTIAN:  ADULT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 

c.     Jabus  W.  Braxton 

Asheville — The  Reverend  Jabus  Walter  Braxton,  retired  member  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  died 
Saturday,  June  2,   1990,  here.     Funeral  service  for  Braxton  was  June  5  at 
Morris  Chapel  United  Methodist  Church,  Walkertown,  North  Carolina.  Brax- 
ton was  admitted  on  trial  to  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Protestant  Con- 
ference, November  3,   1925,  and  ordained  elder  in  1929.     He  served  these 
charges:     Vance,  Mt .  Pleasant;  Asheboro,  Central;  Marion  District,  Forest 
City;  Winston-Salem  District,  Elkin;  First,  Gastonia  District;  Lincolnton 
First;  Waynesville  District;  Canton,  Central;  Salisbury  District,  Kan- 
napolis;  Trinity,  Winston-Salem  District;  Walkertown,  Morris  Chapel.  Af- 
ter retiring  in  1978  Braxton  served  Oak  Hill  Church  in  the  Asheville  Dis- 
trict in  1980  and  1981.     Survivors:     daughter,  Alice  Hoffman;  sons,  Jay 
Braxton  of  Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee,  and  Lawrence  Braxton  of  Waynes- 
ville;  sisters,  Lois  Johnson  and  Avis  Johnson,  both  of  Graham;  brothers, 
Bruce  Braxton  of  Thomasville,   Ira  Braxton  of  Graham  and  Robert  Braxton  of 
Graham,  Winfred  Braxton  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  Calvin  Braxton  of  Snow  Camp. 
(NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  June  19,  1990,  copies  in  Bailey  and 
Shuman,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE  RIVER  VALLEY,  back). 

d.     Leon  Russell 

Leon  Russell  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.     The  family  moved  to  Arkan- 
sas and  young  Leon  attended  Hendrix  College  there.     He  joined  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  in  the  Thirties.     The  Family  served  Hayes  Barton 
Methodist  Church  from  1936  to  1940.     His  salary  was  $750.00  annually. 
He  married  Alta  Stone,  Durham  teacher.     In  later  years  the  couple  lived 
at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly;   they  traveled  overseas.     His  final  illness 
was  at  Waynesville. 
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While  serving  at  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  Leon  assisted  in  found- 
ing North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College.     The  College  Chapel  bears  his  name. 

In  1984  Alta  Stone  Russell  wrote  REFLECTIONS,  the  story  of  living  in 
parsonages  across  the  North  Carolina  Conferences.     Five  years  ago  she  suf- 
fered a  stroke  and  has  been  left  without  speech.     Barbara  Russell  Hardin, 
wife  of  U.N.C.  Chancellor  and  daughter  of  the  Russells,  can  communicate 
with  Alta  S.   Russell,  who  resides  in  Friends  Home,  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  a  latter-day  appearance,  he  stated:  "Most  of  our  looking  is  look- 
ing back."     (Correspondence  with  Barbara  Russell  Hardin  in  August  1993). 

e.     Harry  Cleveland  Smith 

Dr.  Harry  Cleveland  Smith  was  the  pastor  when  we  came  to  Hayes  Barton 
Methodist  Church  in  summer  1955  for  school  employement . 

His  office  was  located  where  Danny  Freeman's  office  is  located  in  the 
Educational  Building. 

Dr.   Smith  was  functioning  in  the  normal  post-retirement  years. 

He  was  soft-spoken  and  mild-mannered;   I  could  scarcely  hear  the  mes- 
sages as  I  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  Chapel,  then  the  place  of  worship. 
Plans  were  then  formulated  to  build  a  larger  sanctuary  nearer  Stone  Street. 

He  sent  to  First  Methodist  Church,  Forest  City,  North  Carolina,   for  my 
membership  letter  of  transfer,  and  enrolled  me  as  a  member  in  October  1955. 

Once  Ben  F.  Russell,  pioneer  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  offered  a 
rebuttal  to  a  Smith  sermon  at  the  end  of  a  service,  about  1956. 

Dr.   Smith  died  in  March  1956,  and  he  was  followed  by  Interim  Pastor 
Retired  Bishop  Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman. 

Our  Archival  Collection  has  a  MEMOIR  of  Dr.  Smith.  There  was  a  move- 
ment afoot  briefly  to  rename  the  church  Smith  Memorial  Church,  but  nothing 
came  of  the  effort. 

In  summer  1956  Dr.  William  Lemuel  Clegg  was  appointed  Senior  Pastor 
of  the  church.     To  my  knowledge  Rudolph  H.  Hodge  became  our  first  Associ- 
ate pastor  in  that  tenure  and  was  employed  five  times  in  several  decades. 

His  portrait  is  on  display  in  the  Hayes  Barton  Church  parlor. 

f.     Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman:  Distinguished  Methodist  Churchman 

Remembrances 

Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman,  distinguished  churchman,  served  American 
Methodism  as  a  pastor,  author,  and  episcopal  leader.     Rogert  Earl  Cushman, 
his  son,  was  a  scholar,  educator  and  ecumenical  leader.     Following  are 
sketches . 

Cushman  was  born  at  Poultney,  Vermont,  on  November  12,  1879.     He  was 
descended  from  Robert  Earl  Cushman,  Agent  of  Plymouth  Colony,  the  lay 
preacher  of  the  first  sermon  printed  in  America.     His  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  were  Congregational  preachers.     Cushman  was  a  member  of 
The  Mayflower  Society. 

When  Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman  was  a  youth  in  a  Vermont  school,  he  and 
fellow  students  sang  at  morning  chapel: 
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"There's  a  song  in  the  air  every  day  in  the  year, 
Though  the  sun  shines  hot  or  the  wind  blows  cold, 
A  song  filling  weary  hearts  with  gladsome  cheer, 
A  song  that  never,  never  can  grow  old." 

(I  HAVE  A  STEWARDSHIP,  p.  57). 

He  included  a  poem  about  his  mother's  life  and  death,  Nellie  Honey 
Cushman  (1857-1938)   in  one  of  his  books.     I  HAVE  A  STEWARDSHIP:  A  BOOK 
OF  WORSHIP. 


He  made  the  following  inscription  about  his  early  religious  experi- 
ences in  THE  PRAYERS  OF  JESUS. 


"To 

a  country  Preacher 

who  a  long  time  ago 

in  a  small  Vermont  village, 

sought  the  home  of  a 

thirteen-year-old  boy 

and  stayed  with  him 

until  that  boy  had  made 

the  great  decision.     This  book  is 

affectionately  dedicated 

to  my  boyhood  pastor, 

who  has  long  since  gone 

to  his  reward: 

James  H.  Robinson 

of  the  Troy  Methodist  Conference" 


His  early  ministerial  career  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  England 
Conference,   the  Central  New  York  Conference,  the  Troy  Conference,  and  the 
Genesee  Conference.     In  1902  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  educated  at  Troy  Conference  Academy.     Troy  Conference  Academy, 
Poultney,  Vermont,  was  opened  in  a  private  house  in  1836.     In  1874  the 
Vermont  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  took  over  the  insti- 
tution.    For  higher  education  he  attended  Wesleyan  University. 

Between  joining  the  Conference  in  1916  he  served  Bryantville,  Acush- 
nut ,  and  St.  Paul's  Fall  River  in  Massachusetts;  and  Danielson  in  Connec- 
ticut.    He  served  in  Geneva,  New  York,   twelve  years  and  at  Asbury  Church, 
Rochester,   for  twelve  years.     In  retirement  he  served  Interim  Pastorate  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

His  special  interests  and  gifts  were  evangelism,  stewardship,  and 
prayer.     In  addition  to  pastoral  work,  he  became  a  prolific  writer  of  de- 
votional literature.     In  the  1950's  he  was  noted  as  one  of  "America's 
best  beloved  writers." 

He  was  General  Stewardship  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1917.     In  1918  he  headed  the  Interchurch  World  Movement. 

As  a  pastor  and  member  of  the  Genesee  Conference,  he  was  a  "vigor- 
ous spokesman"  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  order.     He  worked  for 
a  constitutional  Amendment  for  prohibiting  child  labor  and  for  the  Method- 
ist Federation  of  Social  Service  on  matters  in  its  agenda. 
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In  1918  the  Centenary  Program  was  presented  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   South.     The  slogan  was  "The 
Greatest  Missionary  Program  of  the  Christian  Era."    All  superintendents  of 
American  Methodism  were  called  to  meet  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  18  to  20. 
"The  church  has  seldom  produced  so  vivid  and  well  documented  a  foundation 
for  financial  appeal     as  the  series  of  books,  charts,  graphs  and  pictures 
showed.     The  goal  was  set  at  $80,000,000  equally  divided  over  a  five-year 
period.     Ralph  S.   Cushman,  pastor  at  Geneva,  New  York,  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Stewardship  Department  and  rendered  good  service."  (Loofbourow, 
CROSS  IN  THE  SUNSET,   p.  105). 

In  1919  Cushman  wrote  a  hymn  "My  Temple"  (five  verses  of  four  lines 
each)  about  nature  and  stewardship,  which  appeared  in  Harvey  Reeves  Cal- 
kins 's  magazine,  MEN  AND  MONEY. 

Cushman  was  an  original  member  of  the  World  Service  Commission  in 
1924.     He  helped  found  the  United  Stewardship  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  in  1920. 

He  served  churches  in  western  New  York,  assisting  his  congregation  in 
Geneva  to  pay  a  large  debt  with  a  very  successful  tithing  campaign  (METHOD- 
IST HISTORY,  Vol.  XXIII,  July  1985,  p.  223). 

In  1920  Cushman  became  pastor  of  Asbury  Methodist  Church,  Rochester, 
where  he  served  twelve  years  before  being  elected  to  the  episcopacy. 

In  1932  Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman  was  elected  a  Bishop  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.     In  the  Depression  Era  there  was  considerable  discussion  about 
election  of  more  bishops.     Also  elected  that  year  were  Juan  Ermete  Gat- 
tinoni  (Latin  America)  and  Junius  Ralph  Magee.     The  latter  two  men  were 
referred  to  as  "the  Ralphs."     Cushman  was  assigned  to  the  Denver  Area  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Cushman  had  been  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Church  by  Bishop  Goodsell 
and  an  elder  by  Bishop  Warren. 

Some  men  have  been  elected  to  the  episcopacy  as  a  result  of  their  car- 
rying a  banner.     In  1932  Cushman  was  noted  for  his  leadership  in  the  field 
of  stewardship  (Short,  CHOSEN  TO  BE  CONSECRATED,  p.  16). 

In  1932  Cushman  was  assigned  to  the  Denver  Area  to  succeed  Bishop 
Mead.     It  was  he  who  made  preparations  in  the  Denver  Area  for  the  merger 
of  the  churches  in  1939.     The  devoted  activities  of  this  Bishop  endeared 
him  to  his  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Area,  including  the  City  of  Denver. 
He  held  many  visitations  and  preaching  missions,  but  alas,  these  were  the 
Depression  years.     Salaries  and  membership  remained  static  in  many  churches 
of  the  region  and  several  smaller  missions  were  disbanded.     (Templin,  Breck, 
Rist,  THE  METHODIST,   EVANGELICAL  AND  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
ROCKIES:   1850-1976,  p.  286). 

In  1939  Bishop  Cushman  was  assigned  to  the  St.  Paul  Area  (North  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction)  of  The  Methodist  Church.    (Short,  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1939-1979,  p.  15). 

In  addition  to  presiding  at  sessions  of  the  Annual  Conferences  in 
Denver  and  St.  Paul  Area,  Bishop  Cushman  also  supervised  work  in  Wisconsin. 

Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman  was  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Sessions  of 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 
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1939 — September  5  Green  Bay;  1940 — August  27  Oshkosh;  1941 — August  28  Ap- 
pleton;  1942 — August  26  Milwaukee;   1943 — August  25  Appleton. 

Bishop  Cushman  was  the  Presiding  Bishop  at  the  Sessions  of  the  West 
Wisconsin  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:   1939 — June  20 
Monroe;   1940 — June  18  LaCrosse;  1941 — June  18  Chippawa  Falls;  1942 — 
June  17  Eau  Claire;   1943 — June  16  Mineral  Point;  1944 — June  14  Ladysmith. 


Source:       Blake,  CROSS  AND  FLAME  IN  WISCONSIN,  pp.  351,354. 

Bishop  Cushman  presided  over  sessions  of  the  Dakota  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  1944,  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950,  1951  and  1952.  Conferences 
were  in  these  locations:  Watertown,  Vermillion,  Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls, 
Rapid  City,  Huron,  Mitchell  and  Watertown. 


Source:     Smith,  Chairman,  CIRCUIT  RIDERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  BORDER,  p.  310. 

In  September  1944  t      Wisconsin  Area  of  The  Methodist  Church  was  of- 
ficially inaugurated  in  colorful  ceremonies  with  Schuyler  E.  Garth  in- 
stalled as  the  first  Methodist  Bishop  of  Wisconsin.     The  historic  Madi- 
son's First  Methodist  Church  was  the  setting  of  the  event.     Bishop  Cush- 
man, who  had  previously  exercised  episcopal  supervision  from  his  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  residence,  was  a  "pleased  participant."     (Blake,  CROSS  AND 
FLAME  IN  WISCONSIN,  pp.  226,227). 

In  1939  and  1940  Cushman  had  the  following  address:     32  South  Snell- 
ing  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (North  Central  Jurisdiction). 

In  1944  the  Cushmans  had  the  following  address:     1987  Summit  Avenue, 
St.   Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  1952  General  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,   from  April  23  to  May  6.     Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern  delivered 
the  Episcopal  Address.     At  this  Conference  Cushman  retired  from  active 
episcopal  supervision.     In  1952  the  Cushman  address  became  2416  East  Lake 
Drive,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

In  1960  he  presided  at  the  Memorial  Service  at  the  North  Carolina 
Conference . 

In  1992  Park  Genealogical  Books,  Brooklyn,  Minnesota,  offered  Chaun- 
cey  Hobart's  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  MINNESOTA  (reprint  of  1887  edition) 
for  background  information  on  Minnesota  Methodism. 

Bishop  Cushman  was  a  prolific  devotional  writer  and  poet.  Bishop 
Leete,   in  METHODIST  BISHOPS:  PERSONAL  NOTES  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  provided 
the  following  roster:     STUDIES  IN  STEWARDSHIP,  1917;  STEWARDSHIP  SERMONS, 
1918;  THE  NEW  CHRISTIAN,  1919;  THE  MESSAGE  OF  STEWARDSHIP,  1922,  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  1946;  HILLTOP  VERSES,  1927;  DEALING  SQUARELY  WITH  GOD,  1927; 
SPIRITUAL  HILLTOPS,   1932;  THE  SHARING  LIFE,   1933;  DEAR  BOB—LETTERS  OF  A 
PREACHER  TO  HIS  SON,  1934;  Address:     "Youth  and  Methodism,  Book  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  of  American  Methodism,  F.  M.  Liggett,  1934;  PRACTICING 
THE  PRESENCE,  A  QUEST  FOR  GOD,  1936;  Address:     "The  Meaning  of  Alders- 
gate,  What  Happened  at  Aldersgate,"  E.  T.  Clark,  1938;  I  HAVE  A  STEWARD- 
SHIP, 1939;  POCKET  PRAYER  BOOK  AND  DEVOTIONAL  GUIDE,  1941;  WILL  A  MAN 
ROB  GOD?   (pamphlet),  1942;  THE  POCKET  BOOK  OF  FAITH,  1945;  HILLTOP  VERSES 
AND  PRAYERS,   1945;  THE  MESSAGE  OF  STEWARDSHIP,  1946. 
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In  1955  he  was  the  author  of  THE  PRAYERS  OF  JESUS  WITH  MEDITATIONS 
AND  VERSE  FOR  DEVOTIONAL  USE,  while  resident  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Cushman  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Evengelism  of  which  THE  UPPER 
ROOM  is  a  part,   from  1948  to  1952.     In  1952  Cushman  was  awarded  the  Cita- 
tion of  THE  UPPER  ROOM  for  World  Christian  fellowship. 

Cushman  was  the  main  promoter  of  THE  UPPER  ROOM  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  daily  devotional  guide  booklet  founded  in  1935  by 
Grover  C.   Emmons,  Secretary  of  Home  Missions,  Evangelism  and  Hospitals 
of  the  Board  of  Missions   (Sledge,  HANDS  ON  THE  ARK,  pp.  215,216). 

His  portrait  is  on  display  in  the  United  Methodist  Headquarters  in 
Denver . 

In  1939,  at  the  Uniting  Conference,  Bishop  Cushman  and  Bishop  Charles 
C.   Selecman  supervised  morning  worship  services. 

In  March  1956  Dr.  Harry  Cleveland  Smith,  pastor  of  Hayes  Barton  Meth- 
odist Church  since  1948,  died.     Cushman,  retired  in  1952  and  living  in 
Raleigh  then,  was  appointed  Interim  Pastor  in  Spring  1956  to  complete  the 
appointment  of  Dr.   Smith.     Cushman  was  then  77.     He  complained  to  A.  D. 
Macintosh,  Hayes  Barton  member, of  the  disarray  of  church  finance  and 
sought  to  bring  semblance  of  order  to  the  church  finance  affairs.     In  his 
tenure  in  March,  April,  May  and  June,  he  preached  in  the  Chapel  and  in- 
vited his  son  Dr.  Robert  Earl  Cushman  to  share  in  the  preaching  duties 
for  the  congregation.     On  one  occasion — following  Easter,   1956 — Dr.  Cush- 
man noted  that  church  people  often  came  down  from  the  Easter  experience 
much  too  quickly  for  spiritual  growth  and  development. 

In  addition  to  being  the  chief  pastor,  he  presided  at  the  Cornerstone 
Laying  Ceremony  for  the  Large  Sanctuary  in  1956,  with  other  church  digni- 
taries . 

Cushman  took  charge  of  the  church  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  devas- 
tating time  in  its  life,  and  kept  it  going.     He  was  a  saintly  man.     He  was 
a  man  of  deep  faith.     He  helped  confirm  a  child  of  Page  Separk,  long-time 
member  of  the  church. 

He  took  into  the  membership  of  the  local  congregation  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Wharton  and  Page  E.   Separk  (Conversation,  Page  Separk,  June  17, 
1993). 

In  late  1955  Dr.  Edwin  McNeill  Poteat,  pastor  of  Pullen  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church,  Hillsborough  Street,  passed  away.     The  author  heard  Bishop 
Cushman  deliver  a  sermon,   "Making  God  Real,"  at  the  Pullen  Church  soon 
thereaf  ter . 

In  1961  we  celebrated  our  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Hayes 
Barton  Methodist  Church.     One  project  promoted  by  the  Silver  Anniversary 
Committee  was  collection  of  pictures  of  former  pastors  for  preservation  by 
the  church.     On  my  request  Dean  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Duke  University  Divinity 
School,  Durham,  sent  me  a  photograph  of  Bishop  Cushman,  now  on  display  in 
the  Educational  Building  of  the  church. 

In  Raleigh,  in  retirement  years,  the  Cushman  Family  resided  near  the 
home  of  Roland,  Alice  and  Anne  Carson.  The  Carsons  occasionally  served  as 
chauffeurs  for  Mrs.  Cushman  on  errands  in  the  City. 
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In  1956  I  inquired  of  Bishop  Cushman  as  to  his  conception  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship.     In  June  1956  he  responded  from  "Tranquility  House," 
2416  East  Lake  Drive,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina: 

"Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  said: 

'Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 
To  think  with  confusion  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellow  man  sincerely; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely.' 

This  is  finest  American  citizenship  I  think. 

Yours  and  His 
Ralph  S.  Cushman" 

In  his  tenure  he  made  available  copies  of  his  books  for  the  congrega- 
tion.    The  author  purchased  a  copy  of  THE  PRAYERS  OF  JESUS,  which  Bishop 
Cushman  autographed  with  "Yours  and  His."    Later  I  acquired  a  copy  of  I 
HAVE  A  STEWARDSHIP. 

In  August  1960,  on  the  way  to  New  England,  Bishop  Cushman  had  a 
stroke  and  died  soon  thereafter,  at  Herkimer,  New  York.     A  funeral  service 
was  held  at  Geneva,  New  York.     Interment  was  in  his  "beloved  Vermont." 

The  author  and  his  wife  attended  the  Memorial  Service  for  Bishop  Cush- 
man at  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church,   in  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Howard  P. 
Powell  (1957-1962). 

Cushman,  on  Sunday  mornings,  read  portions  of  Scripture  from  which  he 
intended  to  preach  and  added  his  interpretations  as  he  went,  alternating 
between  reading  and  expounding  for  our  elucidation — until  the  passage  was 
completed.     This  was  a  more  than  usual  drawn  out  experience  for  the  congre- 
gation. 

Freda  Howell,  long-time  congregation  member,  recalled  Bishop  Cushman 
giving  a  book  report  to  a  local  group.     As  he  went  on  beyond  the  normal 
length  of  time  for  this  activity,  Maud  Cushman  tugged  several  times  at 
his  coattail  for  him  to  bring  the  report  to  an  ending  soon. 

Mrs.  Maud  E.  Cushman,  wife  of  the  Bishop,   formerly  resident  of  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  died  on  June  10,   1971,  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  after 
a  brief  illness.     She  was  about  93  years  of  age. 

Bishop  Cushman  was  a  spiritual  leader  of  great  depth.     He  was  regarded 
by  some  members  as  a  saint  in  the  Church.     When  he  came  to  our  local  congre- 
gation, he  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.     He  gave  more  than  "fifty  fruit- 
ful years"  of  service  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Robert  Moats  Miller,  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  Department  of 
History  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in    his  mas- 
sive biography,  BISHOP  G.  BROMLEY  OXHAM:  PALADIN  OF  LIBERAL  PROTESTANTISM 
(p.   185)  noted:     "After  hearing  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Ralph  Cushman,  Oxnam 
commented :' it  was  pious,  unctuous,   filled  with  personal  anecdotes,  at 
times  compelling,  but  generally  nauseating  to  me.     I  cannot  stand  religion 
on  a  clergyman's  gown  any  more  than  a  heart  upon  a  sleeve.'     Three  cheers 
that  Oxnam  was  not  a  canting  Tartufe,  though  this  is  not  to  say  Cushman 
was . " 
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At  the  sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  meeting  at  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  on  October  22  through  26, 
1952,  Bishop  Cushman  delivered  an  address  on  work  of  the  Board  of  Evan- 
gelism . 

He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University  and  Edinburgh  University, 
Scotland.     He  held  honorary  degrees  from  Wesleyan  University  and  Cornell 
College . 

On  Sunday,  May  17,  1959,  he  spoke  at  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church 
(sermon  topic  unannounced  in  church  bulletin) . 

The  Mayflower  Society  Museum  is  a  handsome,  two-story  18th  century 
mansion  overlooking  the  harbor,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.     The  original 
house  was  built  in  1754  by  Edward  Winslow,  great-grandson  of  Governor 
Winslow  of  Massachusetts  and  a  Pilgrim  descendant.     The  house  has  an  of- 
fice for  the  General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants.     It  is  a  fine  re- 
search library  with  regular  open  hours.     On  our  visit  to  Plymouth,  Satur- 
day,  September  25th,  1993,  with  lunch  at  the  1620  Restaurant  in  Plymouth, 
a  docent  shared  with  me  the  brochure  which  provides  this  information. 
MAYFLOWER  II  was  in  the  harbor  for  tourists  to  visit. 

A  replica  of  the  Roster  of  Pilgrims  on  the  original  MAYFLOWER  in  the 
Plymouth  Gift  Shop  did  not  list  a  Cushman  as  a  Pilgrim. 

A  young  man  paid  court  to  a  young  lady. 
The  lady  had  a  mischievous  son. 

The  young  man  had  a  concrete  walk  sidewalk  placed  at  his  home. 

The  mischievous  son  stepped  in  it  to  leave  his  imprint. 

The  young  suitor  noticed  the  damage  done  to  his  property. 

He  complained  to  the  lady  with  the  son. 

She  said  to  the  suitor,   "I  thought  you  liked  my  son." 

The  young  suitor  said,  "I  do  like  your  son.     I  like  him  in  the  abstract. 
I  do  not  like  him  in  the  concrete."     (Bishop  Cushman ' s  joke  at  Hayes 
Barton  Methodist  Church,  Spring,  1956,  paraphrase). 

************************************* 
Bishop  Cushman  was  a  great  spiritual  leader. 
He  served  his  church  in  many  capacities. 
He  wrote  devotional  booklets  primarily. 

He  encouraged  strengthening  the  spiritual  life  of  members  of  The 
Methodist  Church. 

He  was  invited  to  deliver  a  book  report  at  a  women's  gathering. 

He  delivered  his  presentation  lengthily. 

His  wife  sat  near  and  monitored  the  time  used  for  the  delivery. 
She  pulled  his  coat  tail  as  a  signal  to  stop  soon. 
He  carried  on  persistently. 

She  pulled  again  to  stop  him.     Through  her  persistence  she  brought 
the  performance  to  an  end.     (Freda  Howell  related  this  event  in  later 
years  at  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church  in  the  author's  presence). 

************************************* 
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Bishop  Cushman  followed  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Harry  C.   Smith.  He 
looked  carefully  at  management  of  church  finance.     He  saw  shortcomings 
and  confusion.     He  was  disturbed  at  the  disarray  in  procedures.     He  re- 
lated this  attitude  and  discontent  to  A.   D.  Macintosh,  a  local  leader. 
Cushman    wanted  a  tightening  of  businesslike  procedures.  (Interview, 
S.   D.  Macintosh,  1990). 

g.     Robert  Earl  Cushman 

Robert  Earl  Cushman,  son  of  Ralph  S.   Cushman  and  Maud  E.  Cushman, 
was  a  churchman:     Methodist  clergyman,  educator  and  scholar. 

Robert  Earl  Cushman  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Church  in  1938;  was 
admitted  to  the  Genesee  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1939;  and  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  church  in  1940. 

In  1940  Cushman  received  a  bachelor  of  divinity  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    In  1942  he  received  a  doctorate  from  Yale  University.  Later 
Belmont  Abbey  College,  near  Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  awarded  him  an  hon- 
orary doctorate. 

He  taught  theology  at  Yale  University  and  the  University  of  Oregon. 

In  1945  he  became  a  faculty  member  of  Duke  University  Divinity 
School  and  remained  until  retirement  in  1981.     From  1958  to  1971  he 
served  as  Dean  of  the  School.     He  was  a  "strong  advocate  of  civil  rights," 
and  leader  in  desegregation  of  Duke  University.     In  1964  the  Divinity 
School  entered  an  expansion  period;  the  new  Divinity  School  Building  was 
completed  in  1972.     He  enthusiastically  supported  initiation  of  the  Min- 
isterial Education  Fund  of  The  United  Methodist  Church.     In  1963  and  1965 
he  was  an  Observer  at  sessions  of  Vatican  II  Council  in  Rome.     In  1981 
Duke  University  established  the  Robert  E.  Cushman  Chair  of  Christian  The- 
ology at  the  University.     In  1976  the  Duke  University  Divinity  School 
celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary;  nearly  eighty  faculty  members  had 
served  the  school;  approximately  3,500  students  had  been  enrolled.  Dr. 
James  M.   Efird,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation,  has 
been  associated  with  the  School  thirty-five  years.     He  has  offered  in- 
struction in  Biblical  Studies  at  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church  for 
twelve  years.     Dr.   Thomas  A.  Langford  served  as  Dean  from  1971  to  1981; 
Dr.   Jameson  Jones  served  briefly  and  died  in  summer  1982;  Dr.  Dennis  Camp- 
bell assumed  duties  as  Dean  on  December  1,  1982,  and  is  currently  Dean. 

In  1976  the  Bicentennial  Observance  of  the  Formation  of  the  Carolina 
Circuit  was  held  at  Duke  University  Cameron  Indoor  Studium,  with  delega- 
tions from  both  North  Carolina  Annual  Conferences. 

In  more  recent  years  a  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Historical  Society  has  been  held  in  the  Divinity  School 
Building,  with  a  tour  of  the  University  Rare  Book  Room. 

Dr.   Robert  E.   Cushman  was  an  Observer  to  the  Vatican  II  Council  ses- 
sions in  Rome  in  1963  and  1965.     Cushman ' s  "Report  to  the  Church  on  the 
Second  Vatican  Council:  Reflections  on  Vatican  II,  Second  Session"  was 
published  and  distributed  by  WORLD  PARISH,  Dr.  Lee  F.  Tuttle,  Editor. 

Cushman' s  "A  Protestant  View  of  Vatican  Council  II  in  Retrospect" 
appeared  in  THE  DUKE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  REVIEW,  Autumn,  1966,  pp.  163-174. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
Lund,  Sweden,   in  1952,  and  in  Montreal,  Canada,   in  1963. 
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He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  North  American  Commission  on  Worship 
for  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

He  was  the  only  person  ever  elected  to  serve  twice  as  President  of 
the  Association  of  Methodist  Theological  Schools. 

He  was  a  native  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  On  our  1993  Tour  of 
Boston,  Plymouth,  Hyannis,  the  Sea  Coast, and  Chatham,  Massachusetts,  we 
noted  the  town  of  Fall  River  in  Southern  Massachusetts. 

He  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middleton, 
Connecticut.     Wesleyan  University  is  the  oldest  surviving  educational  in- 
stitution related  to  American  Methodism;   it  began  in  1825  as  an  academy 
and  chartered  as  a  university  in  1831.     In  1992  HANDBOOK  OF  UNITED  METH- 
ODIST-RELATED SCHOOLS,   COLLEGES,   UNIVERSITIES  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  did 
not  include  Wesleyan  University  in  the  official  listing  of  schools. 

Cushman  taught  in  the  Perkins  School  of  Theology  of  Southern  Method- 
ist University  (1955). 

A  funeral  service  for  Dean  Cushman,  who  died  in  a  Camden,  Maine, 
hospital,   from  leukemia  and  other  health  problems,  was  held  on  June  12, 
1993.     Burial  was  in  Dellwood  Cemetery,  Manchester,  Vermont.     A  Memorial 
Service  for  the  churchman  was  scheduled  for  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

New  paintings  of  Dean  Cushman  and  Dean  Thomas  A.  Langford  have  been 
hung  in  the  Alumni  Memorial  Common  Room  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Duke 
University.     The  artist  for  the  paintings  was  D.  Jeffrey  Mims  of  Southern 
Pines,  North  Carolina  (NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  November  19, 
1985) . 

He  did  not  serve  as  a  pastor  of  Hayes  Barton  Methodist  Church. 

In  the  mid-1950' s  the  Author  promoted  a  project  of  securing  state- 
ments of  personal  creeds  from  many  public  officials  in  North  Carolina 
and  beyond  our  state.     The  request  for  a  statement  from  Dean  Robert  E. 
Cushman  brought  the  following  letter: 

Duke  University 

Durham 
North  Carolina 

The  Divinity  School  January  16,  1957 

Mr.  Grady  Carroll 
2711  Gordon  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mr.  Carroll: 

It  requires  a  full  semester's  attendance  upon  my  course  in  systematic 
theology  for  my  students  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  my  "personal  creed." 
On  the  other  hand,   I  do  not  think  that  the  term,   "Personal  Creed,"  is  what 
I  am  especially  interested  in.     It  is  the  Christian  creed,  not  personal 
creeds,  which  I  think  we  stand  in  need  of.     The  Christian  creed  may  be  dis- 
covered from  various  sources,  especially  from  the  New  Testament.     I  would 
judge  that  it  is  summed  up  in  Jesus'   twofold  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  God  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
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There  is  a  Resolution  that  comes  from  Bishop  Vincent  which  I  often 
repeat  to  myself  in  the  mornings.     I'll  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  live  up  to: 

"I  will  this  day  try  to  live  a  simple,   sincere  and  serene  life, 
promptly  repelling  every  thought  of  discontent,  anxiety,  discouragement; 
cultivating  cheerfulness,  magnanimity,  and  the  habit  of  holy  silence; 
exercising  economy  in  expenditure,   fidelity  to  every  trust,  and  a  child- 
like faith  in  God." 

With  all  good  wishes  and  very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Cushman( Signed) 
RECrmas  Robert  E.  Cushman 


Sources:     Ward,  William  Ralph,  Jr.,   FAITH  IN  ACTION:  A  HISTORY  OF  METHOD- 
ISM IN  THE  EMPIRE  STATE:   1784-1984,  pp.   167,192;  Cushman,  THE 
PRAYERS  OF  JESUS;  THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  June  12,  1993;  Leete, 
METHODIST  BISHOPS,  p.   55;  Carroll  Personal  Files  and  Recollec- 
tions; HAYES  BARTON  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH  DIRECTORY;  Cushman, 
I  HAVE  A  STEWARDSHIP:  A  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP;  METHODISM'S  1960  FACT 
BOOK,  p.   69;  THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH:  1992,  p.   2;  Short,  Roy  Hunter,  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1939-1979,  p.  15; 
Tempi  in,  Breck,  and  Rist,  THE  METHODIST,  EVANGELICAL  AND  UNITED 
BRETHREN  CHURCHES  IN  THE  ROCKIES:  1850-1976,  p.   286;  Cook,  ed., 
ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES,  p.   218;  Short,  Roy  Hunter,  HISTORY  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  pp.   15,  146, 
147;  THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1992, 
p.   3;  METHODISM'S  1960  FACT  BOOK,  p.   69;  Short,  CHOSEN  TO  BE  CON- 
SECRATED, p.   119;  Blake,  CROSS  AND  FLAME  IN  WISCONSIN,  pp.  226, 
227,351,354;  DOCTRINES  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH: 
1939,  p.   735;  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1940,  p.  829; 
DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1944,  p.   2110;  DISCIPLINE 
OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1952,  p.  2110;  THE  STORY  OF  THE  UPPER 
ROOM,  pp.   27,70;  Miller,  Robert  Moats,  BISHOP  G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM: 
PALADIN  OF  LIBERAL  PROTESTANTISM,  p.   185;  Bumgarner  and  Carroll, 
THE  FLOWERING  OF  METHODISM  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  pp.  67,68; 
Durden,  Robert,  THE  LAUNCHING  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY:  1924-1949, 
pp.   341,342;  WORLD  PARISH,  c.   1965;  JOURNAL  OF  THE  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA CONFERENCE:   1961;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE, 
July  13,  1993,  No.   13;  Jones,  George  H.,  THE  METHODIST  TOURIST 
GUIDEBOOK,  p.   37;  Clark,  Elmer  T. ,  A  METHODISM  ALBUM,  pp.  287, 
290;   Ireson  Roger  W. ,  HANDBOOK  OF  UNITED  METHODIST-RELATED 
SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS;  Temp- 
lin,  Breck  and  Rist,  THE  METHODIST,  EVANGELICAL  AND  UNITED  BRETH- 
REN CHURCHES  IN  THE  ROCKIES:  1850-1976,  p.   644;  Moore,  THE  LONG 
ROAD  TO  METHODIST  UNION,  p.   210;  JOURNAL  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONFERENCE:  1960,  p.   43;  Carroll  Personal  Files  and  Reminiscences; 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:   1952,  p.   36;  Edenton  Street 
Methodist  Church  Sunday  Worship  Service  BULLETIN,  May  17,  1959; 
METHODIST  HISTORY,  Vol.  XXIII,  July  1985,  p.   223;  Correspondence: 
Dean  Robert  E.   Cushman,  1957;  Ward,  FAITH  IN  ACTION,  p.  132; 
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Grimes  and  Loyd,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERKINS  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY, 
p.   98;  Page  Eason  Separk,  commentary  in  McMillan  Bible  Study 
Session,  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  January  1994. 

Note:     In  1956  Bishop  Frederick  D.  Leete's  collection  called  the  "Meth- 
odist Historical  Library,   Inc."  was  given  to  Bridwell  Library  of 
the  Perkins  School  of  Theology  of  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Dallas   (Grimes,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERKINS  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  p. 
119)  . 

h.     William  Lemuel  Clegg 
The  Clegg  pastorate  ran  from  1956  to  1960. 

In  his  tenure  the  new  sanctuary  opened  in  November  1956  for  worship 
services . 

He  was  involved  in  a  Religious  Census  in  his  tenure,  with  the  author 
as  a  participant. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  The  Methodist  Church  and 
attended  sessions  across  the  country.     Dr.  Cecil  Robbins  substituted. 

He  took  me  for  a  ride  in  his  new  Volkswagen  to  Crabtree  Valley  site 
before  it  was  shopping  center. 

The  Cleggs  had  a  cabin  in  the  mountains  for  rest  and  relaxation;  he 
loved  to  step  outside  and  yell  as  loudly  as  possible  there. 

David  Clegg,  adopted  son,  was  a  former  student  at  Broughton  High 
School  summer  session. 

He  once  spoke  on  "Every  Methodist  An  Evangelist." 

Dr.  Clegg  attended  the  General  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church  at 
Boston  in  1948;  his  HYMNAL  (Gift)   is  in  my  possession. 

He  was  engaged  to  participate  in  our  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
Founding  of  Hayes  Barton  but  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Durham  at  a  ball- 
game  . 

He  stated  that  Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber  loved  barbeque ;when  others  were 
finishing  their  meal  of  it,   "Garber  was  just  getting  started." 

Anecdote:     As  a  student  at  Duke  University  Divinity  School,  he  went  to 
Greensboro  on  a  date.     In  the  close  of  the  evening,  he  overspent  on  enter- 
tainment and  eating.     He  faced  a  dilemma  of  personal  finance.     With  inspira- 
tion, he  took  to  street  preaching  there  on  short  notice.     A  collection  was 
taken  and  monies  for  travel  were  gathered.     He  returned  to  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity campus  soon  thereafter. 

The  Cleggs  lived  in  the  two-story  brick  structure  on  Stone  Street. 
Harry  and  Mary  Gatton  later  lived  there.  More  recently  a  Mormon  family 
lived  there.     In  September  1993  the  former  Parsonage  was  sold. 

Dorothy  Clegg,  wife  of  Lem  Clegg,  noted  she  prayed  for  a  small  cabin 
in  the  mountains  for  family  retreat  purposes.     The  prayers  were  answered 
in  time.     Dorothy  observed  the  smallness  of  the  structure.     She  remarked, 
wryly,   "If  I  had  known  I  would  get  the  cabin  I  desired,   I  would  have 
prayed  for  a  larger  cabin." 
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In  1961  Dr.   Clegg,  while  attending  a  football  game  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack.     When  Dorothy  heard  the  announcement 
of  the  event  on  the  radio,  she  finished  her  piece  of  ironing,  shut  off 
the  iron,  removed  her  apron,  dressed  to  leave  the  house,  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  someone  to  come  and  get  her.     Her  intuition  had  been  correct. 


Sources:     Recollections  of  Grady  L.   E.   Carroll  and  Pauline  Reavis  Kegge- 
reis,  September  1993. 

The  Editor  as  Teacher  in  the  Raleigh  Public  Schools  and  Wake  County 
School  System  offered  instruction  to  these  members  of  Hayes  Barton 
Church:     David  Clegg;  David  Moon;  Paul  Johnson,  Jr.;  Bill  Rankin,  Rom 
Watson;  Jimmy  Thompson,  Debbie  Bradsher;  Robin  Flowers;  John  Stuart 
Kimley . 

i.     William  Albert  Cade 

He  served  large  churches  downeast,   including  First  Church,  Morehead 
City.     He  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  District.     He  was  a 
teacher  of  the  Cameron  S.S.  Class  in  retirement.     We  visited  him  at  his 
Iredell  Street  home.     He  came  here  for  a  Birthday  Dinner.     He  was  an  old- 
fashioned  leader  with  convictions.     He  and  wife  had  a  driving  accident  in 
downtown  Raleigh;  she  died  in  the  incident.     Brother  Cade  went  to  Annual 
Homecomings  and  Memorial  Day  events  as  speaker  and  guest.     Lavish  tables 
with  lavish  dishes  were  provided.     Many  women  requested  he  eat  their 
dishes:     chicken,  pies,  cakes,  custards  and  others.     He  ate  fulsomely 
and  sampled  as  many  as  possible — humanly — in  order  not  to  disappoint  them. 
He  died  on  December  19,   1964,  with  his  funeral  service  at  Hayes  Barton 
Methodist  Church.     Dr.  Howard  P.  Powell  provided  the  MEMOIR  in  the  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:     1965,  p.  157. 

j .     Paul  Carruth 

Paul  Carruth  served  as  Senior  Pastor  from  1960  to  1968. 

In  1960  the  Author  became  Church  Historian  and  helped  arrange  the 
Silver  Anniversary  Celebration  in  1961.     Paul  Carruth  removed  some  church 
records  and  we  are  unable  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  church. 

He  was  proud  of  his  tenure  of  eight  years;  F.  Owen  Fitzgerald  later 
served  nine  years. 

Some  members  complained  of  communication  problems  of  the  pastor.  He 
often  brought  members  of  the  Duie  University  Divinity  School  to  be  lead- 
ers of  Sunday  morning  worship  services. 

Paul  and  Roberta  Carruth  were  parents  of  four  children:  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.     "Robbie"  served  in  the  ministry  for  a  brief  period  and 
then  entered  the  insurance  industry. 

Bishop  Cannon,  at  the  funeral  service  for  Paul  Carruth,  noted  that 
Paul  called  him  almost  daily  to  offer  free  advice  on  various  matters  of 
church  life. 

k.     Jack  Ward  Page 

Jack  Page  and  Frances  served  three  years.  A  son  later  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference.     He  conducted  a  Bible  Study  on 
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In  the  times  of  turbulence  and  political  unrest  of  the  late  Sixties, 
Paul  Carruth  in  his  pastorate  had  adopted  the  practice  of  singing  with 
congregation  one  stanza  of  "My  Country  Tis  of  Thee"  for  unifying  effect 
he  thought  it  would  produce.     Jack  was  perturbed  by  this  custom.  He 
thought  we  were  a  "more  sophisticated  congregation"  than  to  owe  final 
allegiance  to  one's  country.     His  funeral  was  held  at  this  church. 

1.     Clyde  McCarver 

Clyde  G.  McCarver,  a  short,  personable  man,  was  a  good  sermonizer. 

Frances  was  his  helper — a  good  mixer,  friendly,  warm,  gracious,  a 
good  church  worker. 

He  arranged  for  the  bus  rides  to  the  Billy  Graham  Crusade  at  Carter- 
Finley  Statium  in  1973. 

He  asked  me  to  conduct  a  Study  of  MATTHEW  at  Martin's  Home. 

He  had  a  home  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly. 

He  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  divinity  degree  by  Methodist 
College . 

At  this  writing  the  McCarvers  had  homes  in  Hartsville,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly. 

m.     Frank  Owen  Fitzgerald 

He  had  a  pastorate  of  nine  years,  a  record  here. 

High  Point  College  (university  later)  awarded  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 

He  attended  the  Carolina  Circuit  Bicentennial  Celebration  in  1976. 

He  and  Mary  Owens  were  parents  of  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

He  gave  the  Author  a  plaque  of  Francis  Asbury. 

He  noted  that  he  never  got  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 

The  family  possesses  a  home  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly. 

He  fired  Jim  McCullum  from  church  employment   (non-performance  of 
duties  and  non-payment  of  debts) . 

F.  Owen  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  Divinity  School  Class  of  1954,  gave  the 
Mary  Owens  Bell  Fitzgerald  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund  to  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Divinity  School,   in  support  of  study  abroad  (NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE,  September  28,  1993). 

He  has  retired  from  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference. 

In  1994  he  was  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Duke  University  Divinity 
School. 

n.     Kermit  Braswell 

The  Reverend  Kermit  Braswell  served  as  Senior  Pastor  from  1984  to 
1986.     He  was  then  selected  as  Assistant  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Raleigh  area. 

He  has  a  warm  sermon  delivery  and  fatherly  disposition.     Alice  Bras- 
well is  a  churchwoman  and  involves  herself  in  church  projects.     Lou  Bras- 
well was  married  in  our  church  and  continues  as  Manager  of  Cokesbury  Book- 
store at  North  Market  Square  in  Raleigh. 
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Kermit  Braswell  has  spoken  at  the  church  since  his  pastorate.     He  is 
a  graduate  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Duke  University  Divinity 
School,  and  recipient  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Methodist  College,  Fayetteville ,  North  Carolina,   in  1992. 

Kermit  Braswell  did  a  highly  entertaining  imitation  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liam R.   Cannon:     slapping  the  back  of  his  neck  in  conversation  and  re- 
lating bizarre  incidents  in  an  exaggerated  Southern  drawl. 

The  Braswells  possess  a  home  inKinston,  North  Carolina. 

o.     J.   Thomas  Smith 

Thomas  was  a  short  man,  warm  and  friendly,  a  native  of  Chapel  Hill. 
He  conducted  a  Bible  Study  on  Thursdays  in  the  Asbury-King  Classroom. 
We  gave  him  a  book  in  the  John  Wesley  series  at  the  end  of  studies. 
He  visited  frequently  in  hospitals. 

He  visited  Israel  ten  times  through  his  Hayes  Barton  years. 

He  liked  "smart  remarks"  for  laughter  and  attention. 

Judy,  his  wife,  occasionally  visited  the  Cameron  S.S.  Class  but 
seldom  said  anything. 

They  were  parents  of  two  sons,  one  a  clergyman  in  this  Conference. 

He  declined  to  give  the  church  historian  a  portrait  for  the  Educa- 
tion Building;  a  Touchberry  photo  was  secured  by  historian  in  September 
1993. 

He  noted  the  jealousies  among  ranks  of  Methodist  clergy,  who  wanted 
better  posts. 

There  were  alcoholics  in  his  family. 

The  Smiths  have  a  home  in  Raleigh;  he  was  born  in  1932. 

He  was  the  author  of  LOVE  DROPS  FALLING,  poems,  which  sold  750 
copies . 

In  his  tenure,  an  ad  was  placed  in  the  Raleigh  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 
on  Hayes  Barton  Church  worship  services. 

p.     Samuel  Duncan  McMillan 

Born  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  June  1,  1934.  His  father  was  rail- 
road worker  for  40  years. 

He  decided  at  Purdue  University  Convocation  between  his  junior  and 
senior  years  to  become  a  clergyman.     He  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  University 
and  Duke  University  Divinity  School.     He  studied  homiletics  under  Dr. 
James  T.  Cleland. 

Samuel  and  Fran  have  three  children:  one  son  and  two  daughters; 
one  deceased  child.  Fran  is  a  public  school  teacher  and  graduate  of 
East  Carolina  University. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  The  United  Method- 
ist Church.     One  of  his  ordinations  was  by  late  Bishop  Paul  Neff  Garber 
(1899-1972) . 
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He  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Wilmington  District. 

North  Carolina  Methodist  College,  Fayetteville ,  awarded  him  honorary 
Doctor  of  Divinity  degree. 

Boy  Scouts  awarded  him  Silver  Beaver  award  for  service. 

He  served  as  delegate  to  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference 
at  L.J. A.   in  summer  1992  to  assist  in  election  of  Bishops  for  Jurisdic- 
t  ion . 

He  has  dynamic  sermon  delivery. 

He  teached  a  dynamic  Bible  Study  in  Asbury-King  S.S.  Class  in  church 
year.     In  1993  this  was  renamed  The  Senior  Pastor's  Thursday  Morning  Bible 
Study  Class. 

He  visited  Rex  Hospital  patients  on  his  second  day  of  duty  at  Hayes 
Barton  Church. 

They  vacation  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina,   in  their  four-bedroom 
house   (for  children  entertainment)  acquired  in  1973. 

He  has  toured  Israel  four  times;  each  offspring  has  been  once.  Never 
toured  Greece. 

MacMillan  has  been  appointed  to  Elizabeth  City  pastorate. 
McMillan  came  to  Hayes  Barton  in  1992  following  1992  Conference. 
McMillan  has  presented  Israel  slides  to  Bible  study  group. 
He  has  a  pleasant,  outgoing  disposition. 

He  is  an  avid  photographer  who  used  his  hobby  to  good  advantage  at 
church . 

They  noted  at  our  40th  Wedding  Anniversary  Reception  on  July  31st 
that  they  have  been  married  37  years. 

On  August  29,  1993,  Dr.  McMillan,  noting  an  experiment  to  the  congre- 
gation, included  in  the  morning  worship  service  bulletin  an  outline  of  his 
sermon.  "The  Practice  of  Prayer."  Archives  has  copy  of  Carruth  sermon  and 
John  Cameron  West  sermon. 

He  promoted  High  Church  practices:     reinforcement  of  institution 
church;  attention  to  ushering,  greeting,  church  cleanliness,  registered 
attendance,  friendliness. 

In  his  pastorate  a  newspaper  ad  in  THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  noted  Hayes 
Barton  Church  as  a  place  of  Christ,  community  and  compassion  (September 
1993).     This  phrase  became  the  motto  of  the  local  church  in  1993. 

He  is  an  only  child  in  the  family. 

In  1991  he  underwent  the  surgical  procedure  of  angioplasty  to  correct 
condition  of  arteries. 

In  the  church  budget  process,  in  1993,  the  Senior  Pastor's  salary  was 
set  at  $74,439. 

In  a  sermon  on  November  7th  he  disclosed  he  and  his  wife  have  a  final 
resting  place  in  Mt .  Gilead,  North  Carolina. 

On  December  9,  1993,  he  announced  that  the  Parsonage,  in  our  hands 
since  the  early  Sixties  with  Carruths  as  occupants,  had  been  sold  for 
$257,000.     The  family  has  purchased  a  house  in  Raleigh  for  retirement  years. 
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In  early  1994  he  served  on  The  Board  of  Ordained  Ministry  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  The  United  Methodist  Church. 

In  early  1994  the  McMillans  occupied  their  new  residence  at  4801 
Deerwood  Drive,  Raleigh,  27612. 

q.     Jesse  Homer  Barnhardt   (February  22,  1873-January  21,  1945): 
Founder  of  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church 

(1) 

Eighteen  years  ago  this  writer  came  before  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  meeting  in 
Asheville,   for  admission  on  trial.     It  was  thrilling  and  somewhat  terri- 
fying experience  for  a  callow  youth!     Knowing  only  a  few  members  of  the 
conference,  every  smile  and  friendly  greeting  touched  the  heart  of  that 
youth  like  drops  of  water  upon  the  parched  lips  of  a  thirsty  man.  A 
few  of  the  older  and  well  established  ministers  went  out  of  their  way  to 
make  a  newcomer  feel  at  home  and  thus  they  wrote  their  names  indelibly 
upon  the  grateful  heart  of  this  writer.     None  was  more  cordial  and  gra- 
cious than  J.  H.  Barnhardt!     It  was  with  added  sadness  therefore  that  the 
writer  heard  of  Dr.  Barnhardt 's  death,  which  occurred  Sunday  morning, 
January  21,  1945. 

Jesse  Homer  Barnhardt  was  born  in  Cabarrus  County  on  February  22, 
1873,   the  son  of  Jacob  R.  and  Mary  Smith  Barnhardt.     He  received  the 
A.B.  degree  from  Trinity  College  in  1899.     Some  years  later  Kentucky 
Wesleyan  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.     On  May  1,   1900,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harrie  Misenheimer 
and  to  this  union  were  born  the  following  children,  who  survived  him: 
Mrs.  Banks  Wilson,  of  Greensboro,  Max  L.  Barnhardt,  of  Durham,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Barnhardt  of  Winston-Salem.     Following  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  Dr.  Barnhardt  married  Miss  Bertha  Reinhardt  of  Charlotte  and  Shelby. 
In  addition  to  Mrs.  Barnhardt,  Dr.  Barnhardt  is  also  survived  by  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.   Carl  Miller,  of  Concord,  and  Miss  Florence  Barnhardt,  of  San- 
ford,  and  by  two  brothers,  J.  0.  Barnhardt,  of  Concord,  and  Frank  Barn- 
hardt, of  Oakboro. 

Dr.  Barnhardt  had  forty-six  faithful  and  effective  years  of  service 
as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.     During  those  years  he  served  the 
following  appointments:     First  Church,  Waynesville;  Wesley  Memorial,  High 
Point;  Central  Church,  Asheville;  the  Greensboro  District;  West  Market 
Street  Church,  Greensboro;  Tryon  Street  Church,  Charlotte;  the  Winston- 
Salem  District;  First  Church,  Salisbury;  Main  Street,  Reidsville;  Grace 
Church,  Wilmington;   the  Raleigh  District;  First  Church,  Rockingham; 
First  Church,  Marion. 

While  serving  at  Marion,  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Barnhardt  suffered  a 
heart  attack  which  necessitated  his  retiring.     Follwoing  a  partial  re- 
covery he  and  Mrs.  Barnhardt  established  their  home  in  Shelby  and  it  was 
while  living  in  Shelby  that  the  call  came  to  him  to  pick  up  the  reins 
again.     A  new  Methodist  church  was  being  organized  in  Shelby,  called 
Hoyle  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  and  when  the  conference  was  unable  to 
supply  that  church  with  a  full  time  minister  Dr.  Barnhardt  accepted  the 
invitation  extended  to  him  and  at  grave  risk  to  his  physical  well-being 
assumed  the  duties  of  an  active  pastor.     For  several  months  he  gave  to 
that  new  church  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  wisdom  and  leadership. 
However,  although  his  eager  spirit  was  more  than  willing,  his  body  was 
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tired  and  on  the  14th  of  January  he  suffered  another  heart  attack,  from 
which  he  died  on  January  22 — faithful  to  the  end! 

Dr.  Barnhardt  was  honored  by  his  church  in  many  ways  during  the  years 
of  his  service.     He  was  a  member  of  three  regular  and  the  called  session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  existence  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Davenport  College  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Emory  University,   in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  also  of 
Duke  University. 

"'Tis  not  a  cause  of  small  import 
The  pastor's  care  demands; 
But  what  might  fill  an  angel's  heart, 
And  filled  a  Savior's  hands." 

PAUL  HARDIN,  JR. 


Source:     JOURNAL  OF  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE,  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH, 
1945,  pp.  150,151. 

(2) 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Jesse  Homer  Barnhardt:   Founding  Spirit  of  Hayes 

Barton  Church 

The  Reverend  Dr.   J.  H.  Barnhardt,  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  Dis- 
trict of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  as  a  member  of  the  Bishop's  Cabinet,  at  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
in  New  Bern,   in  November,   1936,  requested  that  a  new  church  be  established 
in  the  Hayes  Barton  section  of  the  Capital  City,  due  to  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  need  for  a  new  church  to  serve  them.     Thus,  he  became  a  found- 
er of  the  church,  an  event  that  has  not  been  given  proper  recognition  in 
the  life  of  the  church  and  its  history  in  more  recent  decades.     Mrs.  J.  H. 
Barnhardt 's  name  appeared  in  the  Roster  of  Charter  Members  of  the  local 
church,  completed  early  in  1937. 

Dr.  Barnhardt  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  District  from 
1935  to  1939,  when  he  transferred  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  church.     He  served  in  the  Conference  and  then  retired. 

"Presiding  Elder  J.  H.  Barnhardt  had  advanced  the  concept  of  a  new 
church.     He  believed  that  it  would  relieve   'crowded  conditions'   in  the 
other  Methodist  churches  and  would  provide  a  convenient  worshiping  place 
for  the  some  300  Methodist  families  in  Hayes  Barton.     The  estimation  at 
the  time  was  that  Raleigh  was  the  home  of  around  five  thousand  Method- 
ists." (Carroll,  Gatton,  HISTORY). 

Dr.  Barnhardt  must  have  been  correct  in  his  assertion  in  1936  that 
several  thousand  Methodists  lived  in  Raleigh  to  be  served,  as  Hayes  Barton 
Church  grew  to  a  membership  of  more  than  one  thousand  by  1952.     In  October 
1993  membership  stood  at  2,073. 

In  1925  Dr.  J.  H.  Barnhardt  was  pastor  of  Tryon  Street  Methodist 
Church  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.     In  1982  Dr.  Mildred  Morse  McEwen 
wrote  FIRST  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH:  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  a  hard- 
cover volume  of  217  pages,  with  a  reference  to  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Barnhardt  (p.  174). 

On  January  4,  1937,  Dr.  J.  H.  Barnhardt  presided  over  a  joint  church 
and  quarterly  conference  at  Hayes  Barton  Church. 
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On  September  10,  1939,  at  the  first  Evening  Worship  Service  in  the 
new  Chapel  on  Fairview  and  Stone  Street  in  Raleigh,  Dr.  Barnhardt  was  the 
preacher  for  the  service.     (Bulletins  of  this  meeting  and  speaking  engage- 
ment were  reproduced  in  the  author's  HISTORY  OF  HAYES  BARTON  CHURCH,  pp. 
4  and  195)  . 

According  to  a  historical  sketch  in  Dan  F.  Brewster  and  G.  Ross  Free- 
man's book,  HIGHER  EDUCATION:   TWO  CENTURIES  OF  UNITED  METHODIST  HIGHER 
EDUCATION:   1787-1984,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  was  still  operative  and 
rendering  valuable  service  to  the  state  and  nation  in  Christian  higher  ed- 
ucation in  1984. 

Dr.   Lloyd  R.   Bailey,   Sr.'s  book,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN 
THE  TOE  RIVER  VALLEY,  has  several  references  to  the  work  of  Barnhardt  in 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  church. 

(3) 

Edwin  Southern,  Assistant  Archivist  of  Duke  University,  provided  the 
following  information  on  Barnhardt  in  a  letter  of  December  4,  1985: 

1.  Barnhardt  lived  in  Mt .  Pleasant,  North  Carolina. 

2.  He  entered  Trinity  College  in  1896  and  took  the  A.B.  degree  in  1899. 

3.  At  the  College  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hesperian  Literary  Society. 
In  1898  he  became  President  of  the  Society. 

In  1992  Professor  Lee  A.  Dew  and  Professor  Richard  A.  Weiss,  faculty 
members,  were  the  authors  of  IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE  DREAM:  A  HISTORY  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY WESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  softback,  370pp.     The  College  awarded  Barnhardt 
an  honorary  degree . 


Sources:     Research  of  Dr.  T.  Harry  Gatton,  Chairman,  Golden  Anniversary 
Committee,  Hayes  Barton  Church;  JOURNAL  OF  WESTERN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA CONFERENCE:  1945;  Edwin  Souther,  Duke  University  Assis- 
tant Archivist;  Grady  L.  E.  Carroll  Personal  Files;  Dew  and 
Weiss,   IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE  DREAM. 

4.     Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church  Associate  Pastors:  1956-1994 

Roster 

Following  is  a  roster  of  second-level  church  leadership  in  the  local 
congregation  since  the  mid-Fifties.     These  ministers  have  had  varying 
titles:     associate  pastor;  assistant  pastor;  minister  of  education;  pas- 
tor of  visitation.     Brief  notes  and  biographical  sketches  have  been  pro- 
vided for  these  twenty-one  leaders. 

a.  Rudolph  H.  Hodge  (Disability  Leave  in  1992)  was  employed  by  or  ap- 
pointed to  Hayes  Barton  Church  on  five  different  occasions. 

b.  James  Lee  Hobbs  went  on  to  service  at  East  Carolina  University  and 
later  was  pastor  at  Trinity  U.M.  Church  in  Raleigh. 

c.  Ernest  R.  Porter  (Board  of  Missions  employment  with  office  at  Lake 
Junaluska  Assembly) . 
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d.  John  Richard  Gibson  (Serves  pastorate  in  South  Carolina). 

e.  James  Lloyd  McCullum  (He  was  fired  from  church  duty  by  F.  Owen  Fitz- 
gerald) . 

f.  Milton  Heath  Gilbert,  native  of  Michigan,  has  served  several  pastor- 
ates in  North  Carolina  Conference;  he  has  earned  Doctor  of  Ministry 
degree . 

g.  Charles  Moody  Smith,  deceased,  came  from  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference.     Bailey,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOE 
RIVER  VALLEY,  presents  his  MEMOIR. 

h.  Wesley  Freeland  Brown  serves  in  the  Duke  University  Divinity  School 
(Alumni  Affairs). 

i.  John  Cameron  West  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Cameron  West  and  Grace  Creech 
West.     He  is  a  graduate  of  N.  B.  Broughton  Senior  High  School,  Raleigh. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
Yale  University  Divinity  School;   further  study  at  Duke  University. 

Cameron  West  served  as  President  of  Pfeiffer  College  ten  years  and 
Interim  President  of  Brevard  College  1992-1993.     Grace  C.  West  died 
September  1,  1993. 

The  first  marriage  of  John  Cameron  West  failed  (no  children);  he  later 
remarried  and  is  the  father  of  one  child;  his  first  wife  remarried  and 
is  the  mother  of  two  children. 

Cameron  West  has  a  home  in  Raleigh.     He  is  a  member  of  Highland  U.M. 
Church.     In  1993  John  Cameron  West  was  serving  at  Etowah,  North  Caro- 
lina . 

"Cam"  adopted  the  custom  of  wearing  a  white  cassock  and  sash  for  sum- 
mer worship  services  and  was  an  impressive  figure. 

Cam  initiated  a  short  worship  service  in  the  back  of  the  Chapel,  on 
Friday  mornings  at  7:30  a.m.,  which  he  conducted.     This  was  continued 
briefly  by  Michele  Louise  Ransier. 

Mailing  address  on  September  17th,  1993:     Post  Office  Box  63,  Etowah, 
North  Carolina  28729  (Henderson  County) . 

j.     Michele  Louise  Ransier  married  Jay  Wellons;  divorced  from  him;  served 
five  years  as  first  female  clergyperson  at  the  local  church;  served 
as  pastor  of  Morning  Star  U.M.  Church  in  Raleigh  without  success; 
moved  to  California  with  second  husband  to  study  for  chaplaincy  about 
1992.     Native  of  San  Jose,  California.     Second  married  name:  Merchant. 

She     conducted  the  short  Friday  morning  worship  services  in  back  of 
the  Chapel. 

She  conducted  a  Bible  Study  on  Women  of  the  Bible  and  a  course  on 
Biblical  Healing. 

Her  sermons  were  sermonettes;  Bob  Corns  said:   "About  the  time  I  get 
ready  to  listen,  you  are  finished." 

She  was  a  runner  and  tennis  player  and  loved  to  eat  in  big  restaurants. 
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k.     R.  Keith  Glover  served  at  local  church;  served  at  White  Plains  Church, 
Cary;  served  at  Jenkins  Memorial  U.M.  Church,  Raleigh;  listed  in  1993 
as  Retired. 

1.     Jonathan  E.   Strother,  graduate  of  Methodist  College,  Fayetteville , 
North  Carolina,   founded  since  our  arrival  in  Raleigh.     He  served  us 
in  1986-1988.     He  served  Rose  Hill  for  five  years.     In  1993  he  was 
appointed  to  Hertford  Church. 

m.     Suzanna  Ross  Helms,   served  as  Director  of  Religious  Education;  studied 
for  ministry;   served  as  Associate  at  local  church;  served  as  pastor  at 
Jenkins  Memorial  U.M.  Church;  moved  to  Chicago  with  husband  due  to  em- 
ployment;  in  1993  listed  in  Conference  JOURNAL  as  serving  appointment 
in  North  Illinois  Conference. 

n.     D.  Ray  Warren  served  in  local  congregation;     served  at  White  Plains 
Church. 

o.     Warren  B.  Petteway  served  pastorates;  District  Superintendent  of  Ra- 
leigh District;  served  as  minister  of  visitation  in  local  church. 

p.     Jonthan  Allen  Minnick,   son  of  Bishop  Minnick,  married  in  local  church; 
served  as  associate  in  local  church;  studied  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  doctorate;  appointed  to  Pleasant  Grove  U.M.  Church,  Ra- 
leigh,  to  continue  doctoral  studies.     Taught  S.S.  Classes  at  local 
church,   including  Cameron  S.S.   Class.     He  has  traveled  to  Middle  East. 

q.     Stacey  Zane  Graves,  native  of  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  served  local 
church  three  years;  went  with  Larry  R.  Leake  and  Jimmy  Wall  to  Western 
States  in  Spring  1993;  served  at  Lillington  U.M.  Church  in  1993;  en- 
gaged about  time  of  appointment  to  new  church.     Wedding  service  for 
Stacey  and  Renee  Masters  on  January  8,  1994,  at  the  church,  with  Dr. 
McMillan  and  Thomas  Smith  presiding.     A  large  crowd  attended,  with 
Reception  in  the  Fellowship  Hall. 

r.     Michael  Bartley  served  about  one  year;  we  heard  him  speak  once  at 
church.     More  recently  his  address  has  been  Candor,  North  Carolina. 

s.     Timothy  Smith  served  only  a  few  weeks  as  Associate  at  local  church; 
stated  he  was  unsure  of  his  calling  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

t.     Don  Settle  served  in  Durham  and  Bahama  churches;   served  as  Business 
Manager  at  local  church  while  still  licensed  as  preacher;  lost  first 
wife  by  motor  cycle  accident;  married  second  time  but  wife  did  not 
want  to  be  minister's  wife;   in  1993  resigned  to  go  to  publishing 
studies  and  concerns.     (Robert  Henry  Garrison  served  as  Business  Man- 
ager in  Fitzgerald  era;  later  became  a  Diaconal  Minister).     Don  Set- 
tle was  succeeded  by  Danny  Blackman  in  July  1993. 

u.     Michael  D.  Frese  (low  German  by  his  admission)  was  appointed  in  1993; 
came  from  Macon  Charge  in  this  District;  has  wife  and  two  small  daugh- 
ters; has  done  some  graduate  work  for  doctorate.     Moved  to  Parsonage 
on  June  24th,  1993. 
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Michael  David  Frese 

Michael  David  Frese  was  born  at  Nevada,   Iowa,  on  October  7,  1964. 
(Nevada  is  long  a  before  d) .     In  high  school  he  decided  to  become  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel. 

He  earned  a  degree  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  worked  on  a  doc- 
torate . 

He  was  married  in  1985  to  Patricia  Ellen  Lund  (Patty) .     Their  chil- 
dren are  Jessica,  6,  and  Caitlin,  3. 

He  earned  a  divinity  degree  at  the  Duke  University  Divinity  School 
(1993). 

He  has  a  brother  in  the  Christian  ministry  in  Iowa. 

He  had  two  years  of  teaching  assistant  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

He  had  one  year  of  experience  as  student  pastor  in  Iowa. 

His  wife  is  supportive  of  his  ministry. 

In  North  Carolina  Conference  he  served  at  Macon  in  Raleigh  District: 
Macon,  Hebron;  Warren  Plains. 

His  strengths  are  teaching;  preaching;  visitation. 

He  is  a  Probationary  Member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  June 

1994. 

The  Family  resides  in  the  former  Ruby  Howell  house  on  Fairview  Road, 
Raleigh.    (June  27,  1993) 

He  is  a  good  sermonizer;  good  student  of  Scriptures;  warm;  friendly; 
personable  and  sincere. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Work  Team  for  Flood  Relief  in 
September  1993. 

He  spearheaded  the  Heritage  Sunday  Historical  Display  for  October  10, 

1993. 

His  parents, Bob  and  Gwen  Frese,   live  in  Nevada,  Iowa. 
Patty  Frese  began  work  in  1993  at  Bradford  Firm. 

In  1993  his  salary,  with  travel  and  utilities,  was  set  at  $27,344. 

In  January  1994  he  participated  in  the  Stephen  Ministry  training  ses- 
sions at  Orlando,  Florida. 

5.     Clergymen  and  Women  Associated  with  Hayes  Barton  Church: 

A  Partial  Roster 

Following  is  a  partial  roster  of  clergymen  and  women  beyond  local 
staff  appointments.     They  are  leaders,  speakers,  retirees,  Sunday  School 
leaders,  and  others: 

a.     Bishop  Paul  Bentley  Kern;  b.     Bishop  Paul  Neff  Garber;  c.     Bishop  Wil- 
liam R.  Cannon;  d.     Bishop  Arthur  James  Moore;  e.     Bishop  Robert  Bundy ; 
f.     Bishop  Vincent  Stanislas  Waters  (Roman  Catholic  Church);  g.     Bishop  F. 
Joseph  Gosmann  (Roman  Catholic  Church);  h.     Bishop  Robert  G.  Blackburn; 
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i.     Bishop  Carlton  Prentiss  Minnick;  j.     Dr.  Robin  Scroggs,  member  of 
faculty  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York;  k.     Robbie  Carruth,  son 
of  Paul  Carruth,   former  clergyman;   1.     Kimberly  Garner,  local  member; 
m.     Paul  Jones  Johnson,   local  member,  Georgia  Conference  (1992);  n.  Mark 
Lykins,   local  member;  his  wife  is  Diaconal  Minister;  o.     Robert  Shields, 
local  member;  p.     Frank  McCoy,  moved  away  to  other  assignment;  q.  Steven 
Edwards,   local  member  and  prospective  theological  student,  approved  by 
Charge  Conference  in  1992;  planned  studies  in  1993;  r.     Dr.  A.  Purnell 
Bailey,  Virginia  Conference;  s.     Dr.  William  K.  Quick;  t.     Paul  Smith, 
son  of  J.  Thomas  Smith,  member  of  North  Carolina  Conference;  u.  Samuel 
Duncan  McMillan,   III,   son  of  Samuel  D.  McMillan,  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence; v.     John  Exley  Upham,  son  of  Carol  Richardson  Upham  and  ministerial 
student  at  Duke  University  Divinity  School,  spring,  1993.     Grandson  of 
George  and  Emma  Poe  Richardson  of  Church  Charter  Member  Roster  of  1936- 
1937;  w.     Rebecca  Dameron,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Dameron  (discon- 
tinued ministerial  career);  x.     Dr.  Thomas  Yow  came  in  early  years;  in 
1993  President  of  Young  Harris  College,  Young  Harris,  Georgia;  formerly 
at  Louisburg  College;  y.     W.   Carlton  Wilson,  retired;  z.     Dr.  Roger 
Crook,  teacher;  aa.     Fr.  Roland  Murphy,  teacher  (Roman  Catholic  Church); 
bb.     Dr.   Gayle  Felton,   teacher;  cc .     William  Albert  Cade,  teacher;  dd. 
Marion  Charles  Henderson;  ee .     Horace  C.  Jones,  teacher;  ff.     Claire  Cly- 
burn,  local  member;  married  Edward  Tharrington,  divorced,  member  of  North 
Carolina  Conference;  retains  maiden  name;  in  October  1993  she  remarried; 
gg.     Oscar  Wooldridge,   formerly  at  N.C.S.  College  as  chaplain;  retired  by 
1993  Conference;  hh.     Dr.  William  F.  Dunkle,  preacher;  ii.  Dr.  John  M. 
Lewis,   teacher;  j j .     Dr.  James  I.  Warren,  teacher;  kk.     Lloyd  Richard 
Bailey,   teacher;  11.     Clarence  Poe  Morris,  retired;  mm.     C.  Franklin 
Grill,  preacher;  nn.     Pat  Hughey ,  ministerial  student;  oo.     Dr.  William 
Presnell,  preacher  and  graduate  of  Methodist  College;  pp.  Dr.   E.  Stanley 
Jones;  qq.  Dr.  Ralph  Washington  Sockman;  rr.     Dr.  James  T.  Cleland; 
ss.   C.Wade  Goldston ; tt . Dr .  Steve  Compton,  church  revitalization  special- 
ist for  1993,  Long-Range  Planning  Project;  uu.  Charlene  Payne  Kammerer 
(Florida);  vv.     Dr.  F.  Belton  Joyner;  ww.  Dr.  Cecil  W.  Robbins,  President, 
Louisburg  College;  xx.  Dr.  Thomas  Yow,   former  member,  President  of  Martin 
College  and  later  Young  Harris  College,  Georgia;  yy.     Jack  Ward  Page,  Jr., 
son  of  former  pastor  J.  W.  Page  and  Frances  Page,  was  ordained  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  at  Fayetteville ,  North  Caro- 
lina,  in  June  1993;  zz.     Dr.  Thor  Hall;  aaa.  Dr.  Harry  Denman,  world  lay 
evangelist;  bbb.     Dr.  Allen  P.  Brantly;  ccc.     Dr.  Thomas  A.  Collins;  ddd. 
Conrad  Glass. 

Charter  Members  of  Hayes  Barton  Methodist  Church  in  1993 

The  exact  number  of  surviving  members  of  the  Charter  Sunday  at  Church 
is  unknown.     Research  continues  in  September  1993. 

The  following  are  known  to  be  on  the  Survivor  List: 

A.  Albert  Wilbur  George  (native  of  Kansas) 

B.  Virginia  Richardson  Goulding  (family  came  from  West  Virginia  in  1920's) 

C.  Alta  Stone  Russell,  wife  of  first  Pastor,  living  in  Friends  Home  in 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina.     She  has  attained  her  90th  birthday. 
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Latter-Day  Raleigh  Methodist  Developments:     A  Partial  Roster 

1.  Raleigh  United  Methodist  Churches:  1990 

2.  Black  Methodist  Churches:     Partial  Roster 

3.  F.  Belton  Joyner:  Sketch 

4.  Four  Recent  Treasurers  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 

5.  Carlton  Prentiss  Minnick:  President,  Council  of  Bishops 

6.  Cokesbury  Book  Store,  Raleigh 

7.  Churches  Are  Big  Business  in  Raleigh  and  Wake  County, 

North  Carolina 

8.  Dedication  of  Plaque  at  Fred  Fletcher  Park  for  Methodist  Orphanage 

9.  Miscellaneous 

Introductory 

Raleigh  Churches  in  the  Wesleyan  Tradition:  Observations 

Attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  roster  of  all  churches 
in  the  Wesleyan  Tradition  that  have  ever  existed  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro 
lina,   from  its  founding  1792. 

Some  organizations  have  merged  with  other  organizations  to  form  a  churc 
with  a  different  name. 

Some  churches  have  been  discontinued. 

Two  separate  churches  may  occupy  the  same  domicile  (Edenton  Street 
United  Methodist  Church  and  Raleigh  Korean  United  Methodist  Church) . 

Some  dates  of  origin  are  unknown  at  the  time  of  manuscript  preparation. 

Raleigh  City  boundaries  continue  to  change  due  to  annexations  and  oth- 
er causes.      (For  several  decades  Soapstone  Church,  Millbrook  Church 
and  Hollands  Church  were  in  Wake  County  settings.) 

More  research  is  required  on  origin,  locations,  and  existence  of  oth- 
er meeting  houses  and  churches. 

Churches  have  published  histories   (hardcovers,  softcovers,  mimeograph 
copies) . 

Some  mission  churches  mentioned  in  Grill's  study  of  early  Methodist 
Churches  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  may  have  had  temporary  build- 
ings. 

These  churches  have  followed  "in  historic  succession"  to  William  Glen- 
denning'  s  "Bethel"  meeting  house,  with  a  Methodist  flavor. 
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11.  Within  the  last  score  years,  the  former  RALEIGH  TIMES  presented 
articles  on  local  churches,  a  possible  source  of  research. 

12.  Before  a  new  congregation  could  construct  a  sanctuary,  new  organiza- 
tions met  in  schools  (Hayes  Barton  Church  met  in  Myrtle  Underwood 
School  near  Five  Points  section  of  the  City);  after  the  fire  of  1956 
when  Edenton  Street  Church  was  destroyed,  services  were  held  in  Am- 
bassador Theater  on  former  Fayetteville  Street   (now  Fayetteville 
Street  Mall) . 


1.     Raleigh  United  Methodist  Churches:  1990 

These  addresses  are  for  location  purposes  and  not  necessarily  the 
mailing  address  (Joyner) . 


Asbury  United  Methodist  Church 
6612  Creedmoor  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27612 
Pastor:     Jerry  Smith 


Avent  Ferry  United  Methodist  Church  (1956) 
2700  Avent  Ferry  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27606 
Pastor:     Karen  Whitaker 
Assoc.:     Troy  Barrett 


Originally  Wynnewood 
Park  Church;  Listed  in 
the  NORTH  CAROLINA  CON- 
FERENCE JOURNAL  in  1956 
by  this  name. 


c.  Benson  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  (1964) 
4706  Creedmoor  Road 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27612 
Pastor:     Tom  Faggart 

d.  Cokesbury  United  Methodist  Church  (1960) 
3315  Poole  Road 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27610 
Pastor:     Ted  Carter 

e.  Ebenezer  United  Methodist  Church  (1840) 
5012  Rock  Quarry  Road 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27610 
Pastor:     Bill  Newman 


f.  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church  (1811) 
228  West  Edenton  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603 
Pastor:     Bill  Simpson 
Assocs:     Bruce  Stanley 

Joan  Purcell 

Randy  Blanchard 

g.  Fairmont  United  Methodist  Church  (1937) 
2501  Clark  Avenue 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 
Pastor:     Steve  Hickle 
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h.  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church  (1936) 
2209  Fairview  Road 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27628 
Pastor:     Tommy  Smith 
Assoc :       Stacey  Graves 

i.  Highland  United  Methodist  Church  (1953) 
1901  Ridge  Road 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 
Pastor:     Charles  Smith 
Assoc :     Glenda  Johnson 

j.     Hollands  United  Methodist  Church  (c.  1812) 
9433  Ten-Ten  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603 
Pastor:     Thomas  Supplee 

k.     Jenkins  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  (1878) 
725  North  Boylan  Avenue 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27605 
Pastor:     Suzanna  Helms 

1.     Layden  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  (1955) 
2607  South  Wilmington  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Pastor:     Barbara  Price 

Carolina  Pines  Methodist  Church  was  listed  in  the  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:  1955,  p.  82,  with  the  Reverend  R.  G.  L.   Edwards  as 
pastor . 

Layden  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  was  listed  in  the  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:   1956,  p.  86,  with  R.  G .  L.  Edwards  as  pastor. 
In     1956  Edwards  was  listed  as  "Retired." 

m.     Longview  United  Methodist  Church  (1953) 
2312  Milburnie  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27610 
Pastor:     Sam  Brown 

n.     Millbrook  United  Methodist  Church  (c.  1865) 
1712  Millbrook  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27609 
Pastor:     Jim  Lee 
Assoc:       Geiselle  Thompson 

o.     North  Raleigh  United  Methodist  Church  (1971) 
8501  Koneycutt  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27615 
Pastor:     Charles  Pollock 
Assoc :       Kimberly  Garner 

p.     Pleasant  Grove  United  Methodist  Church  (c.  1855) 
4415  Pleasant  Grove  Church  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27613 
Pastor:     Curtis  Campbell 
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q.     Raleigh  Korean  United  Methodist  Church     (c.  1990) 
228  West  Edenton  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603 
Pastor:     Eul  Lark  Kim 

r.     Saint  Andrews  United  Methodist  Church  (1965) 
(Identified  with  Garner,  North  Carolina) 
Maxwell  and  Vanessa  Drive 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603 
Pastor:     Jim  Summey 

s.     Saint  James  United  Methodist  Church  (1959) 
3808  New  Hope  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27604 
Pastor:     Jimmy  Sutton 

t.     Saint  Marks  United  Methodist  Church  (1956) 
4801  Six  Forks  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27609 
Pastor:     Brian  Gentle 

u.     Soapstone  United  Methodist  Church  (Before  1837) 
10301  Old  Creedmoor  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27612 
Pastor:     Hope  Ward 
Assoc.:     Michele  Merchant 

v.     Southeast  United  Methodist  Church 

(Unlisted  in  1993  RALEIGH  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY) 
Pastor:     Leroy  Worth 

w.     Trinity  United  Methodist  Church  (1942)     (Merger  of  Epworth  Church 
824  North  Bloodworth  Street  and  Central  Church) 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27604 
Pastor:     Jim  Hobbs 

x.     Wesley  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  (1950) 
714  East  Whitaker  Mill  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27608 
Pastor:     Murry  DeHart 

y.     Westover  United  Methodist  Church  (1945) 
300  Powell  Drive 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27606 
Pastor:     Bob  Shields 

z.     Wilson  Temple  United  Methodist  Church  (1865) 
1021  Oberlin  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27605 
Pastor:     Jesse  Brunson 

Source:     Dr.   F.  Belton  Joyner,  Jr.,  District  Superintendent     (Oct.  16,  1990) 
Raleigh  District,  The  United  Methodist  Church 
Post  Office  Box  10955 
1307  Glenwood  Avenue 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27605 
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aa.     Person  Street  Church 

Person  Street  Church  was  formerly  Wesley  Chapel  and  earlier  named 
"Raleigh  City  Mission"  and  "City  Mission."     Alsa  H.  Tucker  served  there 
two  years.     Subsequently,  the  name  "Central  Methodist  Church"  was  adopted. 
Person  Street  Church  deed  is  May  12,   1846.     In  1941  the  Reverend  R.  Grady 
Dawson  was  pastor  at  Person  Street  Church.     Soon  after  our  coming  to  Ra- 
leigh in  1955,  Dawson  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  District  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church.     Wesley  Chapel  as 
a  designation  passed  out  of  existence.     Later,  Wesley  Memorial  Church 
kept  the  name  alive.     Asbury  was  given  to  a  Raleigh  Methodist  Church. 
Thus  two  leading  names  in  the  Methodist  Movement  have  been  given  to  lo- 
cal churches.     There  is  no  Person  Street  Church  in  Raleigh  in  1994. 

Wesley  Chapel  became  Person  Street  Church  on  December  4,  1872.  Ap- 
pointments were:     1873— -To  Be  Supplied;  1874--H.   P.   Cole;  1875— N.  M. 
Jurney;  and  1876 — W.   C.  Norman. 


Source:     Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA, p.  138. 

bb .     Raleigh  Colored  Mission 

In  1861  the  Raleigh  Colored  Mission  was  served  by  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam E.  Pell,  with  approximately  three  hundred  members.     He  also  served 
as  a  Raleigh  schoolmaster.     No  appointments  are  made  the  Mission  after 
1865.     Pell  may  have  preached  until  1867.     In  1867  the  Raleigh  Colored 
Mission  merged  with  the  St.  Paul  African  Metho   1st  Episcopal  Church. 
Pell  was  named  in  the  deed  of  the  new  church.     Pell  rests  in  the  City 
Cemetery . 

In  1851-1852  Peter  Doub  was  pastor  of  Edenton  Street  Church  and  gave 
some  time  in  formation  and  leadership  of  the  African  Mission. 


Source:     Grill,   EARLY  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, p.  129. 

cc .     Metropolitan  Methodist  Church  (Proposed) 

Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   South,   in  the  City  of  Ra- 
leigh, was  proposed  by  H.  T.  Hudson  when  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
was  considering  the  Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  the  Formation  of  the  Car- 
olina Circuit  in  1776.     A  fund-raising  effort  was  suggested  by  authori- 
ties.    I  have  noted  no  references  in  church  literature  of  the  period  to 
this  proposed  church  in  the  capital  city. 

dd.     Central  Methodist  Church 

Central  Methodist  Church  recorded  a  deed  of  trust  May  8,  1889. 

The  cornerstone  date  for  Central  Church  is  1888,   located  near  the  en- 
trance of  Trinity  Church  on  the  corner  of  Sasser  and  Bloodworth  Streets. 

Central  Church  was  a  forerunner  of  Trinity  Church. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Newby  Caviness  (1859-1937)   served  Central  Church 
for  three  years.     He  retired  in  1928.     His  funeral  was  held  at  Central 
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Church  on  September  30,  1937,  with  the  Reverend  Jesse  Homer  Barnhardt , 
E.   C.   Few,  S.   J.   Starnes  and  Leon  Russell  officiating.     Barnhardt  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  District  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 
Few  served  as  pastor  at  Edenton  Street  Church;  S.  J.   Starnes,  pastor, 
later  served  as  Editor  of  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE.  Leon 
Russell  was  the  first  pastor  of  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church, 
founded  in  November  1936. 

Several  children  were  born  to  the  Caviness  Family.     William  B.  Cavi- 
ness,  one  son,  was  a  charter  member  of  Hayes  Barton  Methodist  Church 
(November  1936).     He  and  his  wife  died  in  recent  years. 

Verne  S.   Caviness,  another  son,  was  born  on  February  9,  1895.  He 
is  a  retired  medical  doctor  and  lives  on  Vance  Street,  Raleigh.     His  wife 
died  in  recent  years.     He  is  a  rose  fancier.     John  Zeh  brings  the  doctor 
to  church  for  worship  services  and  Methodist  Men  Meetings.     In  February 
1993  Dr.  McMillan  singled  him  out  in  church  service  on  his  98th  birthday. 
In  earlier  years  Dr.  Caviness  served  as  physician  for  the  Methodist  Home 
for  Children.     In  January  1994  Caviness  had  pneumonia  and  a  mild  stroke. 


Sources:     CONFERENCE  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY,  p.   95;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFER- 
ENCE JOURNAL:  1937,  p.   93;  Carroll  Personal  Files. 

ee .     Epworth  Methodist  Church 

Epworth  Methodist  Church  deed  is  October  10,  1901. 

Epworth  Church  was  near  Halifax  Street  and  Peace  College. 

In  1937  H.   C.  Rickard  was  the  supply  pastor  at  Epworth  Church. 

In  1942  Central  Church  and  Epworth  Church  merged  to  form  Trinity 
Methodist  Church.     "Trinity"  appeared  in  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL:  1942. 
In  1944  R.  Grady  Dawson  served  Trinity  Church.     In  more  recent  years  Dr. 
Roy  L.   Smith,  noted  preacher  from  Kansas,  preached  at  the  church. 


Sources:     CONFERENCE  HISTORICAL  DIRECTORY,  p.   95;  NORTH  CAROLINA  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:   1937,  p.  43. 

ff.     Monk  Chapel:  Methodist  Home  for  Children 

a . 

The  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Raleigh  opened  for  service  in  1899. 

Later  the  name  was  changed  to  Methodist  Home  for  Children.  After 
merger  of  two  churches  in  Dallas,   in  1968,  the  Chapel  would  have  been  in 
the  United  Methodist  Church  column.     It  had  its  own  school;  Mrs.  Irma 
Ragan  Holland  was  a  long-time  teacher  there.     Later  she  taught  secondary 
school  in  the  Raleigh  Public  School  System.     She  possesses  a  collection 
of  Methodist  Home  for  Children  annuals. 

Monk  Chapel  was  constructed  on  the  Home  campus,  a  brick  structure. 
It  was  not  appointed  a  pastor  by  officials  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  The  Methodist  Church. 

Some  Home  children  probably  attended  Jenkins  Memorial  Church  in  the 
Brooklyn  section  of  the  City,  near  the  Home. 

Some  children  were  taken  to  services  at  Edenton  Street  Church. 
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Josephus  Daniels,  member  at  Edenton  Street  Church,  held  parties  for 
them.     Mrs.   Eleanor  Roosevelt  attended  a  function  at  the  Home. 

In  the  mid-Fifties,  with  re-organization  of  the  Raleigh  Public  Schools, 
some  Home  children  came  to  us  at  Hugh  Morson  Junior  High  School,  301  East 
Hargett  Street,  Raleigh. 

The  Raleigh  Public  School  System  has  been  merged  with  the  Wake  County 
Schools  (1976). 

The  Methodist  Home  for  Children  has  been  sold  and  replaced  by  Bishop's 
Park  condominiums.     Monk  Chapel  has  been  closed  and  removed. 

Lillian  Pruitt,  Home  daughter,  and  Kenneth  Hammond,  were  married  at 
the  Chapel,  with  author  in  attendance. 

Borden  Building  and  one  other  remain  from  the  Home  complex.  Borden 
has  been  temporary  home  of  the  Raleigh  Museum  (City) ,  with  a  display  on 
Raleigh  fire  protection.     The  Raleigh  City  Museum  had  charter  member  ar- 
rangement in  fall  of  1993,  with  the  author  as  a  charter  member. 

The  Administration  Building  of  The  Methodist  Home  has  been  dedicated 
in  the  late  1980's.     Dr.   Rufus  Stark  is  the  Superintendent.     Group  homes 
are  located  across  the  Conference. 

Monk  Chapel,  as  with  the  State  Legislative  Meditation  Room  and  Paris 
Airport  Lounge  Meditation  Room,  has  no  supporting  membership  roster. 

Some  Home  officials  were  buried  in  the  historic  Oakwood  Cemetery  in 
Raleigh . 

The  Fred  Fletcher  Park  occupies  part  of  the  original  Home  campus. 

Fred  Fletcher  remains  a  Raleigh  resident,  on  Fairview  Road.     In  re- 
cent years  he  wrote  his  life  story,  TEMPUS  FUGIT  in  hardcovers. 

Monk  Chapel  may  have  had  a  life  span  of  less  than  a  score  of  years. 

The  strong  fence  that  ran  along  the  front  of  the  campus  for  many 
years  has  been  removed. 


Source:     Carroll  Personal  Files. 

b. 

Jesse  Ormond  Sanderson  had  association  with  the  Methodist  Orphanage  as 
an  administrator.     He  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  former  Raleigh  Public 
Schools  from  1942  to  1966,  when  he  retired.     The  Raleigh  Schools  had  an  of- 
fice on  New  Bern  Avenue  for  him  and  his  small  staff.     He  interviewed  the 
author  there  in  spring  1955  and  I  was  admitted  into  the  School  that  year. 
Later  the  office  for  administration  moved  to  Lewis  Elementary  School  on 
Glenwood  Avenue  and  still  later  to  a  new  building  on  Wake  Forest  Road,  Ra- 
leigh.    Successors  to  Sanderson  have  been  Conrad  Hooper;  Dr.  John  A.  Mur- 
phy (resigned  for  private  use  of  school  monies  for  family  matters);  Dr. 
Walter  Marks   (removed  for  too  much  pressure  for  wrong  uses  of  school  money) ; 
Dr.  Robert  Bridges;  and  Dr.  Robert  Wentz. 

Sanderson  served  in  an  official  capacity  at  Hayes  Barton  Methodist 
Church.     He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Young  Adult  Class,  later 
renamed  the  John  L.   Cameron  S.  S.  Class.     Susan  Pickens  Jones  was  a  member 
of  the  earlier  group  and  a  member  of  the  church  in  1994. 
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Sanderson  School,   named   for  his  work   in  Raleigh,  was  opened  in  1969. 
The  author  served   in  summer  session  there  in  social  studies  in  1969,  1970, 
1971  and  1972.     Sanderson's  funeral  was  held  at  Benson  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church,  Raleigh.     He  resigned  his  post  over  an  uproar  which  in- 
volved his  receiving  a  salary  increase  that  incensed  public  school  teach- 
ers who  received  less  than  they  thought  they  deserved.     Sanderson  High 
School   displayed  a  portrait  of  the  leader. 


Source:     Carroll  Personal  Filed 

c . 

In  the  summer  months  of  1966  and  1967  the  author  was  employed  by  the 
Civil   Defense  Agency  of  Wake  County,   under  leadership  of  Retired  Army 
Colonel  John  C.  Thorne  (United  States  Army  in  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions),  with  a  small  office  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  Water  Department  behind 
Raleigh  Memorial  Auditorium,   to  locate  in  public  buildings  in  the  city  and 
county  space  for  distribution  of  civil  defense  signs  and  supplies  in  case 
of  an  enemy  attack  on  the  nation.     The  pay  for  the  two  summers  supple- 
mented public  school  salaries  for  lean  summer  months.     In  the  performance 
of  duties  I  called  on  officials  of  the  Methodist  Home  for  Children,  who 
showed  me  space  in  the  basement  of  the  Administration  Building  for  sup- 
plies.    The  building  has  since  been  removed  for  Bishops's  Park  facilities. 

d. 

Irma  Ragan  Holland  (1910-1994),  native  of  New  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
was  educated  at  Meredith  College,  Campbell  College  (later  University), 
Wake  Forest  College   (later  University),  and  Duke  University.     She  was  a 
public  school  teacher  for  forty  years  (she  wanted  to  be  a  physician). 
For  sixteen  years  she  taught  at  the  Methodist  Home  for  Children  on  Glen- 
wood  Avenue;  she  was  fiercely  loyal  to  the  Home.     Later  she  taught  at  Hugh 
Morson  Junior  High  School  with  the  author,   in  sciences.     We  carpooled, 
mainly  in  her  cars.     She  declined  to  present  to  me  the  handsome  and  valu- 
able collection  of  Home  annuals  for  the  appropriate  years  of  her  education 
years  there.     She  had  earmarked  them  for  presentation  to  City  of  Raleigh 
Museum  officials.     The  Museum  opened  in  late  1993  at  the  Borden  House  on 
the  Home  site.  '  She  related  to  the  author  Mrs.   Eleanor  Roosevelt's  visit 
to  the  Home  campus  to  entertain  the  children.     She  knew  the  contributions 
of  the  late  Josephus  Daniels.     We  had  pleasant  conversations  at  her  home 
on  Creston  Road  near  Five  Points  in  Raleigh. 

She  wrote  genealogical  studies,  a  novel,  and  prepared  a  manuscript  of 
Olive  Chapel  Baptist  Church  in  Wake  County,  which  she  intended  that  I  proof- 
read  in  recent  times.     She  wrote  biographical  sketches  of  notable  subjects 
for  Powell's  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY.     She  was  a  life-long 
Baptist.     Claude  was  a  downtown  barber. 

Sources :     THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  February  5,  1994;   Interviews  in  1992  and 
1993;  Carroll  Personal  Files;  Interview  with  Lillian  Pruett  Ham- 
mond,  resident   in  the  Home  in  the  Fifties  and  currently  a  Span- 
ish teacher  in  the  Wake  Countv  Public  School  System. 

gg.     Morning  Star  United  Methodist  Church 

Lifespan  was  from  about  1986  to  1990.     It  has  been  discontinued  due 
to  poor  growth  pattern.     Michele  Louise  Ransier  Wellons  served  briefly  as 
only  pastor.     This  volume  has  a  fuller  sketch  of  the  church. 
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hh.     Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  on  Blue  Ridge  Road,  Raleigh 

Membership  and  attendance  were  small  when  I  attended  a  service  there 
in  recent  years.     Later  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Raleigh  Boy 
Choir  organization.     (Discontinued  for  church  purposes). 

2.     Raleigh  Black  Methodist  Churches 

Following  are  notes  on  African  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  churches,  and  a  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  Raleigh. 

a.  Cox  Memorial  Church  (Specific  affiliation  not  listed  by  historian 

George  W.  Bumgarner)    (Discontinued  or  possibly  merger  with 
another  church) . 

b.  Grace  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Hill  Street,  Raleigh,  near 

Richard  B.  Harrison  Library  off  New  Bern  Avenue  (About  1918,  states 
cornerstone  date) . 

c.  St.   James  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Method  Community, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

d.  St.  Matthews  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  1629  Bennett  Road, 

Raleigh.     Historian  Reid  stated  the  church  cites  1868  as  its 
founding  date. 

e.  St.  Paul  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Edenton  Street,  Raleigh 

(About  1853). 

f.  Piney  Grove  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   3813  Pleasant  Valley 

Road,  Raleigh. 

g.  Rush  Metropolitan  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  558  East  Cabar- 

rus Street,  Raleigh 

h.  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  110  South  State  Street  off 

New  Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh,  near  Motor  Vehicles  Building  (Rebuilt 
as  brick  building  in  1956) . 

i.  St.  Paul  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  at  3001  Tryon  Road, 

Raleigh . 

j.     St.  John's  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Holly  Springs  Road 
(About  1860's) . 

k.     Lincolnton  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  Sanctuary  stood 
on  the  North  Carolina  State  Fairgrounds  in  recent  years. 

Free  Methodist  Church 

The  author  is  unaware  of  a     church  in  Raleigh  with  this  church  affili- 
ation. 
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Sources:     Murray,  WAKE:   CAPITAL  COUNTY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.   616;  Bumgar- 
ner,  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:  1865- 
1939,  p.   221;   RALEIGH  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY:   1992;  THE  NEWS  AND 
OBSERVER,  September  18,  1993,  p.   4B ;  Carroll  Personal  Files; 
EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM;  Raleigh  Board  of  Missions  and 
Church  Extension  of  The  Methodist  Church,   Inc.,  Report,  April 
1967,  Vol.   Six,  No.   1;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:  1937; 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:   1942;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFER- 
ENCE JOURNAL:   1944;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  (several 
issues);  Wilson,   LOCATION  OF  CHURCHES  BY  COUNTY:  NORTH  CAROLINA 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH  (Roster  of  City 
and  County  churches);  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:  1939, 
p.   132;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  JOURNAL:   1941,  p.   50;  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  Cornerstone  Inscription;  Grill,  EARLY  METHODIST 
MEETING  HOUSES  IN  WAKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA, pp.   77,  101;  Young 
Missionary  Temple  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  announce- 
ment board  (January  22,   1994).     The  cornerstone  does  not  present 
a  founding  year  for  the  church. 


3. 

F.  BELTON  JOYNER,  JR. 


The  United  Methodist  Building 
1307  Glenwood  Avenue/P.O.  Box  10955 
Raleigh,  N.   C.  27605 
(919)  834-5100 


MARITAL  STATUS 


Married,  Toni  Vance  of  Hopatcong,  New  Jersey 

One  Adult  Son:  Belton  III,  Charlton,  Massachusetts 


EDUCATION: 


Duke  University,  A.B. 
Drew  University,  B.D. 
Drew  University,  D.  Min . 

Honorary  Degree,  Methodist  College,  D.D. 
President's  Medallion,  Louisburg  College 


MINISTERIAL  APPOINTMENTS: 

Ordained  Deacon,  The  Methodist  Church 
Ordained  Elder,  The  Methodist  Church 

Pastor,  Oleander-Pine  Valley  Methodist  Charge,  Wilmington 
Pastor,  Mt .  Bethel  Methodist  Church,  Bahama,  NC 
Staff,  North  Carolina  Conference  Council  on  Ministries, 

The  United  Methodist  Church 
Pastor,  Mebane  United  Methodist  Church,  Mebane ,  NC 
Pastor,  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church,  Durham,  NC 
Executive  Director,  North  Carolina  Conference  Council 

on  Ministries,  The  United  Methodist  Church 
Raleigh  District  Superintendent,  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence, The  United  Methodist  Church 


1959: 

1961: 

1961- 

1965: 

1965- 

1968: 

1968- 

1974: 

1974- 

1978: 

1978- 

1985: 

1985- 

1989: 

1989- 

Pres : 

CONNECTIONAL  CHURCH  ACTIVITY: 

Delegate:     Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference — 1980,1984,1988,1992 
Delegate:     General  Conf erence—1980 ,  1984,  1988,  1992 
Member,  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  Committee  on  the  Episcopacy 
Member,  General  Board  of  Publidation 
Trustee,  Louisburg  College 
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PUBLICATIONS: 

*  New  Creation 

*  Explore 

*  Jesus  Christ 

*  Adventure 

*  Directions  in  Faith 
"  Christian  Studies 

for  Late  Teens 

*  Bible  to  Life  Book 

for  Late  Teens 


*  Junior  High  Ministry  and  You  Series 

*  Youth  Teacher  Development  Series 

*  UMYF  Arena 

*  Church  School 

*  Youth  Bible  Series 
"'Program  Quarterly 


4.     Recent  Treasurers  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church 

Following  are  brief  biographical  notes  on  recent  Treasurers  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  church:     a.     Marvin  J.  Cowell;  b.  Charles 
K.  McAdams;  c.  Herbert  Stout,  and  d.  Dr.  J.  Allen  Norris. 


a.     Marvin  J.  Cowell 


Marvin  J.  Cowell  and  Eva  Cowell  lived  on  Williamson  Drive,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  She  lived  on  Williamson 
Drive  in  widowhood  years.  They  attended  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist 
Church.  Eva  Cowell  was  a  scholar  in  the  Asbury  S.S.  Class,  some  lessons 
taught  by  Grady  L.  E.  Carroll.  After  his  demise  Eva  Cowell  gave  me  some 
of  Marvin  J.  Cowell 's  CONFERENCE  JOURNALS.  The  Cowells  made  a  Methodist 
Heritage  Tour  of  England. 


b.     Charles  K.  McAdams 


Charles  K.  McAdams  served  on  the  staff  of  Edenton  Street  United  Method- 
ist Church.     His  sketch  appears  in  EDENTON  STREET  IN  METHODISM.     His  son 
came  to  Hugh  Morson  Junior  High  School  in  the  author's  tenure  there  (1955- 
1965).     In  1992  the  McAdams  celebrated  their  Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary. 
In  February  1993  he  attended  the  Annual  Raleigh  District  Lay  Rally  at  High- 
land United  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,   in  good  health  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year . 

c.     Herbert  Stout 


Herbert  Stout  and  his  family  resided  on  Pineview  Drive,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.     He  served  as  Business  Manager  at  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist 
Church.     Robert  Henry  Garrison  also  served  in  that  capacity  there.  Stout 
served  as  Treasurer  from  1984  to  1991,  due  to  some  dissatisfaction  over 
some  business  decisions  in  the  office.     In  1992  Stout  died  in  a  plane  crash, 
near  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport.     The  funeral  service  was  held  at  Edenton 
Street  United  Methodist  Church.     A  portrait  of  Stout  was  presented  to  dele- 
gates to  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  at  Fayetteville ,  North  Caro- 
lina, June  16-19,   1993,   to  be  placed  in  the  Conference  Treasurer's  Office 
in  Raleigh  (NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  June  29,  1993,  p.  5). 


d.     J.  Allen  Norris 


as 


Dr.  J.  Allen  Norris  is  a  native  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He  served 
president  of  Louisburg  College  seventeen  years,  ending  in  1992.  His 
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immediate  successor  was  Dr.   Cecil  W.   Robbins.     Dr.  Norris  has  been  a 
delegate  to  several  General  Conferences  of  The  United  Methodist  Church. 
He  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  at  the 
sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  at  Reeves  Auditorium, 
Methodist  College,   Fayetteville ,  June  1992.     Dr.  Norris  and  family  have 
moved  to  Raleigh  (Summer,  1992). 

May  22,  1992,  was  J.  Allen  Norris  Day  at  Louisburg  College,  with 
the  Louisburg  College  Auditorium-Theater  Complex  named  in  his  Honor. 
Dignitaries  on  the  dedication  program  included  Bishop  Carlton  Prentiss 
Minnick.     In  recent  years  a  HISTORY  of  Louisburg  College  has  been  pre- 
pared (available  in  paperback  issue  at  the  College  Book  Store) . 


Source:     NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  August  25,   1992,  No.  10. 

Dr.  Ronald  L.  May  is  the  successor  of  Dr.  Allen  at  the  College.  He 
is  a  native  of  Indiana.     He  has  the  associate  degree  from  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity, Vincennes,   Indiana,   in  social  studies;  bachelor's  degree,  Tus- 
culum  College,  Greeneville,  Tennessee;  master's  degree,  East  Tennessee 
State  University,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,   in  education;  doctorate,  In- 
diana University,  Bloomington,   Indiana,  higher  education  administration. 
He  has  served  at  Waycross  College,  Waycross,  Georgia;  Tusculum  College; 
Indiana  University.     He  has  served  at  Louisburg  for  a  year.     On  Janu- 
ary 30th,  1994,  he  spoke  on  "Sowing  Seeds  of  Hope,"  at  First  United  Meth- 
odiat  Church,  Morehead  City,  North  Carolina,  at  both  services. 

Robert  Mize  is  a  native  of  Maryville,  Tennessee.     In  spring  1947,  as 
a  freshman,   I  had  a  room  in  the  Mize  house  in  Maryville,  near  Maryville 
College.     Mize  had  a  brother,  a  retired  educator,  and  two  older  sisters. 
Their  parents  are  deceased.     Mize's  brother  resides  on  Washington  Street, 
Maryville.     Robert  Mize  spent  twenty-eight  years  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  official 
and  as  a  College  administrator.     After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Norris  at 
Louisburg  College,  Dr.  May  and  Robert  Mize  came  to  Louisburg  as  President 
and  Vice-President,  respectively.     In  late  January  Mize  apprised  me  of 
these  developments  by  phone  from  Louisburg,  North  Carolina.     He  plans 
four  more  years  of  College  administration. 

5.     Carlton  Prentiss  Minnick:  President  of  the  Council  of  Bishops, 

The  United  Methodist  Church 

In  November  1992  THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH  was  distributed  through  Cokesbury  Book  Stores,  promoting  the  qua- 
drennial practice  dating  from  the  formative  years  of  the  Methodist  Move- 
ment on  the  American  continent.     The  volume  presented  the  "Episcopal 
Greetings,"  with  signatures  of  officers  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  on  The 
United  Methodist  Church  (pp.  v,vi) :  Joseph  Hughes  Yeakel,  President; 
Carlton  Prentiss  Minnick,  Jr.,  President-Designate;  and  Melvin  George 
Talbert,  Secretary. 

On  May  7,   1993,  Bishop  Minnick  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
the  Church  was  installed  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  at  the 
close  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  May  1-7  in  San  Diego,  California. 
Bishop  Talbert  was  secretary;  Bishop  J.  Woodrow  Hearn,  Houston,  was 
President-Designate,  who  will  assume  office  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
meeting  1994;  Bishop  Yeakel  completed  a  one-year  term.     Talbert  is  in 
his  second  four-year  term  as  secretary. 
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The  Council  of  Bishops  includes  50  active  bishops  from  the  United 
States;   17  active  bishops  from  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Philippines;  about 
60  retired  bishops.     The  Council  exercises  oversight  for  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church  and  speaks  to  the  Church  and  the  world. 
The  President  of  the  Council  is  responsible  for  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Council  and  various  appointments  required  by  church  law.     A  picture  of 
Bishops  Talbert,  Minnick,  Hearn  and  Yeakel  appeared  on  the  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  cover  for  May  25,  1993,  No.  1. 


Sources:     THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH:  1992, 
pp.  v,vi;  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  May  25,  1993, 
No.   10,  p.  1. 

6.     Cokesbury  Book  Stores 

Cokesbury  Book  Stores  is  the  marketing  division  of  The  United  Method- 
ist House.     The  term  is  a  blend  of  two  names,  Coke  and  Asbury,  pioneer 
episcopal  leaders. 

In  1992  The  United  Methodist  Church  owned  and  operated  fifty-one 
Cokesbury  Book  Stores  for  American  Methodists.     North  Carolina  Methodism 
is  served  by  book  stores  in  Charlotte,  Lake  Junaluska,  Raleigh,  and  Dur- 
ham (Duke  University) . 

A  Cokesbury  Book  Store  was  established  in  North  Hills  Shopping  Mall 
in  North  Raleigh.     Bishop  Robert  M.   Blackburn  dedicated  the  facility  in 
a  ceremony.     Miss  Sue  Henry,  once  serving  in  Richmond,  was  the  first  man- 
ager.    Due  to  increased  rent  by  Mall  owner,  she  moved  the  facility  to 
North  Market  Square  in  Raleigh.     Lou  Braswell  Jennings,  daughter  of  The 
Reverend  Dr.  Kermit  Braswell  and  Alice  Braswell,  became  the  manager  at 
the  illness  of  Sue  Henry.     He  served  as  pastor  of  Hayes  Barton  United 
Methodist  Church  in  1984  to  1986;  then  he  became  an  Assistant  to  Bishop 
Carlton  Prentiss  Minnick.     The  author  served  as  a  clerk  in  the  North  Hills 
Store  briefly  in  1982.     Lou  Braswell  Jennings  made  a  display  of  books  and 
materials  available  for  public  viewing  and  sales  at  a  Special  Session  of 
the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  at  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist 
Church,  Fall,  1990. 

In  May  1993  Alice  Braswell  and  an  official  of  Cokesbury  noted  the 
plans  to  expand  facilities  in  adjoining  office  space  to  allow  for  musical 
offerings  and  more  space  for  handicapped  customers.  In  recent  years,  Ms. 
Sue  Henry,  earlier  operator  of  the  Cokesbury  Store  in  North  Hills,  passed 
away  from  emphysema.  Opening  a  Cokesbury  Store  outlet  at  Duke  University 
has  been  a  recent  development . 

William  Glendenning  sold  books  in  early  Raleigh  years,  specializing 
in  law  books  possibly  for  town  lawyers  and  North  Carolina  legislators. 
His  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  was  placed  before  the  public  in  1795 — prior  to  Raleigh 
years.     Two  centuries  later  Cokesbury  Book  Store  places  biographies  and 
other  works  before  reading  public  "in  historic  succession"  to  Glendenning. 

In  spring  1993  Cokesbury  secured  for  the  author  a  copy  of  Joseph  Iron 
Eye  Dudley's  CHOTEAU  CREEK:  A  SIOUX  REMINISCENCE,  a  story  of  a  native  Amer- 
ican minister.     (Available  from  The  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln). 

At  the  sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference,  Fayetteville , 
North  Carolina,  June  1993,  Lou  Braswell  Jennings,  manager  of  Cokesbury, 
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Raleigh,  presented  a  check  for  $15,000  from  earnings  at  Cokesbury  for  Con- 
ference use. 


Sources:     The  1993  UNITED  METHODIST  DIRECTORY  AND  INDEX  OF  RESOURCES; 

Interview,  Mrs.  Alice  Braswell,  Hayes  Barton  U.M.  Church, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  May  17,  1993. 

7.     Churches  Are  Big  Business  in  Raleigh  and  Wake  County,  North  Carolina: 

Observations 

As  Raleigh  begins  her  third  century  of  history,  some  250  places  of 
worship  are  located  within  its  borders.     Increased  population  means  in- 
creased church  and  church  property  and  parking  lots.     Church  members 
spill  over  into  the  community  and  numbers  of  neighbors  on  Sundays  in 
worship  period.     Church  growth  and  outreach  in  physical  respects  prompted 
an  artifle  in  THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  in  April  1993. 

Following  are  some  statistics  relating  to  church  property  and  parking 
problems  and  taxation  of  public  buildings. 

1.  William  Glendenning  was  the  pioneer  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
church  builder,  with  Bethel  and  Raleigh  Methodist  Church  to  his  credit. 

2.  From  1982  to  1991,  180  Triangle  churches  acquired  building  per- 
mits for  churches,  community  centers,  parish  halls  and  parsonages  costing 
$87,800,000.00. 

3.  In  Wake  County,   the  tax-exempt  church  property  amounted  to 
$374,900,000.00. 

4.  Several  Raleigh  churches  lease  their  parking  lots  to  downtown 
wor   ars  for  week-day  usages. 

5.  Over  one-half  of  Orange  County  land  is  tax  exempt;  most  of  this 
is  on  the  campus  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  to 
which  William  Glendenning  made  a  donation  of  ten  dollars  in  his  early  Ra- 
leigh years. 

6.  In  Wake  County,  government-owned  property  exceeds  three  billion 
dollars,  about  ten  times  more  than  the  total  for  church  property. 


Sources:     THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  April  18,  1993,  p.   12A;  Proclamation  of 
Raleigh  Mayor  Avery  Upchurch,  December  1992. 

8.     Dedication  of  Plaque  at  Fred  Fletcher  Park  for  Methodist  Orphanage- 
Methodist  Home  for  Children  Students  and  Staff 

Dedication  of  a  Plaque  at  the  Fred  Fletcher  Park  on  the  Site  of  the 
Methodist  Orphanage-Methodist  Home  for  Children  was  held  on  April  19, 
1992,   to  honor  former  students  and  staff  at  the  church  agency.  Alumni 
dedicated  a  monument  plaque  in  memory  of  more  than  2,700  children  and 
youth  who  grew  up  at  the  Orphanage-Home  when  it  was  a  campus-based  facil- 
ity between  1899  and  1984.     Mrs.   Irma  Ragan  Holland  served  on  the  faculty 
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of  the  Home  for  several  years.     She  possesses  at  her  Raleigh  home  on 
Creston  Road  set  of  annuals  pertaining  to  her  years  at  the  Home.  Later 
she  served  at  the  Hugh  Morson  Junior  High  School.     The  grounds  of  the 
recently  renovated  Fred  Fletcher  Park  area  are  a  part  of  the  original 
Orphanage-Home  campus.     Guests  of  honor  were  Fred  Fletcher,  namesake  of 
the  park;  Frank  Daniels  of  Fayet teville ,  an  alumnus  and  former  chaplain 
of  the  Home;  Jack  Duncan,  director  for  the  Raleigh  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department;  and  Mabel  "Muh"  Brown,  a  92-year-old  alumna  and  retired  em- 
ployee of  the  Orphanage-Home. 

Fred  Fletcher  in  retirement  has  been  the  author  of  TEMPUS  FUGIT,  a 
life  story  about  his  pioneer  broadcast  era  in  Raleigh  history. 

Lillian  Hammond  Pruitt,  student  at  the  Orphanage,   is  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  Author,  at  the  Hugh  Morson  School  for  one  year.     She  is  a 
teacher  of  Spanish  in  the  Wake  County  Public  School  System. 


Source:     NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  April  and  May  issues,  1992. 

In  recent  years  Conference  officials  and  colleagues  have  dismantled 
the  original  Orphanage-Home  buildings,  located  on  Glenwood  Avenue;  the 
fence  has  been  removed  in  the  process.     Eight  smaller  homes  have  been  lo- 
cated across  Eastern  North  Carolina  for  placement  of  children.     The  need 
has  been  perceived  that  children  need  to  be  closer  to  families.     A  new 
Administration  Building  near  the  Conference  Building  has  been  constructed 
and  opened  for  operation.     By  April  1993  only  the  Borden  Building  remained 
on  the  site,  earmarked  for  a  Raleigh  Historic  Museum  Building. 

9.  Miscellaneous 

In  1956,  St.  Mark's  United  Methodist  Church,  on  a  country  lane  called 
Six  Forks  Road,   in  North  Raleigh,  started  in  a  Quonset  hut   (THE  NEWS  AND 
OBSERVER,  April  22,  1993,  Sect.  B) . 

Since  the  mid-Fifties  the  Traditional  Annual  Raleigh  District  Lay 
Rally  has  been  held  at  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church;  North  Caro- 
lina State  College,  prior  to  name  change;  War  Memorial  Auditorium;  St. 
Mark's  United  Methodist  Church,   North  Hills;  and  Highland  United  Methodist 
Church  in  1993. 

In  1992  Bishop  Minnick  was  assigned  to  the  Raleigh  Area  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  for  the  third  quadrennium. 

In  1876  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Methodism  was 
held  at  Metropolitan  Hall  in  Raleigh,  with  prominent  speakers. 

Since  establishment  of  the  Raleigh  Area  of  the  church  in  1964,  the 
following  episcopal  leaders  have  held  office  in  it:     Bishops  Garber, 
Cannon,  Blackburn,  Cannon  and  Minnick. 

In  1983  the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  Melville  Cox  Mission  to 
Africa  was  held  at  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church,  with  dignitar- 
ies as  speakers. 

In  recent  years  a  highway  historical  marker  to  Richard  Stanhope  Pul- 
len,   local  leader,  was  erected  in  Wake  County. 
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Manly  G.  Mann,  member  of  Hayes  Barton  Church,  helped  establish  the 
Methodist  Retirement  Home  on  Erwin  Road,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Agnes 
Wilson  Stephenson  has  been  a  resident  there;  her  letter  in  June  1993 
noted:     "Methodist  Retirement  Community." 

In  1988  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Bethea,  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  District 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  was  elected  to  the  Bishopric  of  the 
church.     He  was  assigned  to  the  Columbia  Area  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church. 

In  1989  the  Dedication  of  the  new  METHODIST  HYMNAL  was  dedicated  at 
Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church,   in  connection  with  the  Council  of 
Bishops  Meeting. 

The  Reverend  Ernest  C.  Durham,  Raleigh,  resident,  wrote  POEMS  OF  A 
LIFETIME. 

The  Reverend  George  W.  Bumgarner  wrote  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:   1865-1939,  with  data  on  some  Wake  County  churches. 

In  1978  at  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church  officials  helped 
re-organize  the  North  Carolina  Conference  United  Methodist  Historical 
Society.     Grady  L.   E.  Carroll  has  served  as  Editor  of  SADDLEBAGS:  NEWS- 
LETTER since  1984. 

In  1953  the  Ten  Dollar  Club  for  church  extension  was  organized  in 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church;  Bishop  Garber  was 
a  leader.     Each  January  offers  are  made  in  local  churches  for  initial 
memberships  to  be  made. 

In  1958  the  College  Capital  Fund  Campaign  in  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference geared  up  to  raise  five  million  dollars  for  two  new  colleges. 
Grady  L.   E.   Carroll  canvassed  at  home  of  Royal  and  Agnes  Stephenson  on 
Wayland  Drive,  Raleigh. 

In  1960  the  Headquarters  Building  for  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
was  approved  for  Raleigh,  Glenwood  Avenue.     In  December  1991  members  of 
the  John  L.   Cameron  Sunday  School  Class  of  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist 
Church  assembled  in  the  building  for  the  Christmas  Social. 

In  1962  the  College  Development  Crusade  was  organized  to  raise  three 
million  dollars  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference.     (Grill,  METHODISM  IN 
THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR  VALLEY  Chronology) . 

In  the  Eighties  the  Dedication  of  the  Josephus  Daniels  Statue  on 
Nash  Square  in  Downtown  Raleigh  was  held  for  the  noted  journalist,  diplo- 
mat and  Methodist  leader.     The  Daniel  Plot  for  Burial  is  in  historic  Oak- 
wood  . 

Since  the  Fifties  the  Traditional  Annual  Raleigh  District  Lay  Ral- 
lies have  been  held  in  various  Raleigh  localities:     Edenton  Street  Church; 
St.  Mark's  Church  in  North  Hills;  War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Downtown  Ra- 
leigh; North  Carolina  State  College  in  late  Fifties,  prior  to  name  change 
of  institution.     In  1993  the  site  scheduled  was  Highland  Church  on  Ridge 
Road. 
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In  1973  members  of  Raleigh  United  Methodist  churches  participated  in 
the  Central  Carolina  Billy  Graham  Crusade  at  Carter-Finley  Stadium  in  Ra- 
leigh.    In  the  pastorate  of  Clyde  G.  McCarver  members  from  Hayes  Barton 
United  Methodist  Church  went  by  bus  from  the  church  parking  lot  for  the 
services.     At  an  earlier  date  the  Reverend  Dr.   Graham  had  addressed  an 
audience  at  the  William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum  on  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  campus,  with  the  Author  present. 


Source:     Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church  Balance  Sheet,  March  31,  1993. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Cary,  North  Carolina,   in  the  tenure  of  Carrolls  in 
Raleigh,  has  meant  founding  and  development  of  several  Methodist  churches: 
First  United  Methodist  Church;  White  Plains  United  Methodist  Church;  St. 
Francis  United  Methodist  Church,  with  the  Reverend  John  Cameron  West,  for- 
merly at  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church,  as  Pastor;   in  1993  a  com- 
munication from  the  Church  Extension  Division  of  the  Council  on  Ministries 
of  the  Conference  noted  plans  to  develop  Genesis  United  Metodist  Church, 
with  askings  from  members  of  The  Ten  Dollar  Club. 

On  September  7,  1993,  Raleigh  population  stood  at  230,418.  Some 
7,963  persons  were  added  in  the  last  fiscal  year.     Between  July  1,  1992, 
and  July  1,   1993,  Raleigh  gained  2,586  housing  units  (THE  NEWS  AND  OB- 
SERVER, September  7,  1993). 

In  the  Fifties  leadership  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  initiated 
plans  to  begin  two  new  colleges  within  its  boundaries:     North  Carolina 
Wesleyan  College  at  Rocky  Mount,   and  Methodist  College  at  Fayetteville . 
Raleigh  churches  helped  canvas  members  for  their  support  and  later  to  as- 
sist them  in  financial  distress.     Both  are  four-year  schools  in  liberal 
arts  field. 

In  the  1850' s  the  Raleigh  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  had  its  beginnings  in 
the  capital  city. 

Members  of  Raleigh  Methodist  churches  contributed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Clifton  L.  Benson  Chapel  and  Religious  Life  Center  on  the 
Louisburg  College  campus. 

In  our  early  years  in  Raleigh,  Dr.  A.  Purnell  Bailey,  Virginia  Confer- 
ence, conducted  his  program,  "Daily  Bread"  on  the  local  radio  station  for 
spiritual  enrichment  of  local  listeners.     Later  he  was  a  speaker  at  Wynne- 
wood  Park  and  Hayes  Barton  Methodist  churches. 

Several  years  ago  J.  Malloy  Owens  conducted  the  program  "Circuit  Rid- 
er" on  local  television,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  to  evangelize  the  central 
area  of  North  Carolina.     Bishop  Paul  Neff  Garber  was  a  speaker. 

Some  Raleigh  Area  students  enrolled  in  some  of  the  following  Method- 
ist-related schools  in  North  Carolina:     Brevard  College;  High  Point  Col- 
lege; North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College;  Methodist  College;  Littleton  Col- 
lege (discontinued);  Kittrell  College   (discontinued);  Livingstone  College; 
Duke  University;  Greensboro  College;  Bennett  College;  Louisburg  College; 
Pfeiffer  College;  Carolina  College  (discontinued);  Carolina  Female  Col- 
lege (discontinued);  Davenport  College   (discontinued);  Rutherford  College 
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(merged  into  Brevard  College) ;  Weaver  College  (merged  into  Brevard  Col- 
lege) ;  Yadkin  College  (discontinued) ;  and  Wesleyan  Female  College  (dis- 
continued) .      (Powell,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1970). 

Vivian  P.  Mitchell's  article  on  "The  Legacy  of  John  Dickins"  deliv- 
ered at  North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College,  July,   1990,  does  not  provide 
any  information  on  W.  G.  as  assisting  John  Dickins  printing  enterprise 
in  North  Carolina. 

In  1910  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  met  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,   the  only  time  in  American  Meth- 
odist history  for  this  event  to  occur  within  our  borders. 

Population  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 

About  1760  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  were  reckoned  at 
200,000  of  whom  one-fourth  were  slaves;   those  of  South  Carolina  at 
150,000,  of  whom  nearly  not  quite  three-fourths  were  slaves  (Tigert, 
BISHOP  HOLLAND  N.  MCTYERIE,   p.  36). 

Conferences  Held  in  North  Carolina 

The  forty-fifth  in  North  Carolina  on  24  May  1790  (p.  160). 

The  eighty-eighth  in  North  Carolina  on  12  December  1792  (p.  194). 

The  107th  in  North  Carolina  on  9  December  1793  (p.  210). 

The  seventeenth  conference  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  21  February  1786 
(p.  121). 

The  fourteenth  conference  at  Green  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


Source:     Lee,  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHODISTS 


Stevens  Bookstore  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

In  the  fall  of  1991  Richard  Stevens,  owner  and  manager  of  Stevens 
Bookstore  in  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina,  moved  the  Bookstore  to  Capital 
Boulevard,  Raleigh.     A  native  of  Virginia  and  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Richmond,  he  has  been  a  bookseller  for  thirty-seven  years.     His  daugh- 
ter operates  another  Stevens  Bookstore  on  Hargett  Street,  Raleigh.  An 
announcement  on  the  front  of  the  recently-opened  Raleigh  Store  proclaims 
that  he  has  500,000  books  available — religion,  history  and  more.     The  Edi- 
tor has  recently  enriched  his  Collections  with  selections  from  these  stores. 
Open  hours  are  Monday  through  Saturday,  9:00  a.m.   through  5:30  p.m.  Ste- 
vens and  his  assistant  are  more  than  willing  to  assist  in  searches  for  de- 
sired volumes.     One  of  my  recent  acquisitions  was  Francis  H.  Tees'  THE  BE- 
GINNINGS OF  METHODISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  AMERICA.     Stevens  and  Hebbler  are 
willing  to  arrange  discounts  for  interested  persons. 

President  George  Washington  On  A  Southern  Tour  Called  On  A 
North  Carolina  Methodist 


President  George 
visited  Eastern  North 


Washington,  on  his  noted  Southern  Tour 
Carolina  and  stopped  at  several  towns. 


of  1791, 
He  was 
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associated  with  the  Reverend  William  Gause  and  other  family  members  in 
Brunswick  County.     Bishop  took  note  of  the  Gauses  in  his  JOURNAL. 


Source:     Holden,  HEARTENING  HERITAGE  ON  A  CAROLINA  CRESCENT,  p.  127. 

Pioneer  Post  Roads  in  Coastal  Carolina 

By  1763  there  was  a  post  road  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  Hugh  Finaly's  efforts  in  1774  to  improve  postal  service  in  North 
Carolina — partially  successful — resulted  in  some  improvements.     A  road  ran 
from  Fort  George,  Maine,   to  Annapolis,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Edenton,  Bath,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  to  St.  Au- 
gustine's, Florida.     Circuit  riders  could  have  made  some  use  of  this  fa- 
cility; however,   their  circuits  would  have  followed  other  patterns  and 
directions  east  and  west. 


Source:     Watson,  SOCIETY  IN  COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA,  p.  73. 

E.     Personal  Notes  on  Carroll  Family 

Following  are  notes  on  the  Carroll  Family. 

1.  Some  Pioneer  Members  of  the  Family  in  Colonies 

2.  Sites  of  Final  Resting  Places  of  Notables  Visited  by  the  Author 

and  Family  Members 

3.  Roster  of  Church  Activities  for  Fifty  Years  (1943-1993) 

4.  Roster  of  Churches  Visited  or  Observed  (Continuation) 

1.     Some  Pioneer  Family  Members  in  American  Colonies 

a . 

(1)  Thomas  Carroll,  Jr.,  married  Rebecca  Walton,  Widow,  on  19  October  1686 

in  Somerset  County,  Maryland. 

(2)  Charles  Carroll  married  (1)  Martha  Underwood  in  1689  and  (2)  Mary 

Darbell  on  14  February  1693,  possibly  in  Maryland. 

(3)  Abigail  Carroll  married  Isaac  Foster  on  25  November  1678  at  Ipswich, 

Massachusetts . 

(4)  Catherine  Carroll  married  John  Waite  on  14  August  1685  possibly  at 

Topsfield  or  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

b.     Some  Carroll  Associations  with  Maryland 

(1)  Thomas  Marion  Carroll   (1844-1917)   fought  in  the  state  of  Maryland  in 

the  Civil  War. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Carroll  Family  have  visited  these  localities:  Fort 
McHenry,  Baltimore;  Robert  Strawbridge  House  at  New  Windsor;  Lovely 
Lane  United  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore;  Mt .  Olivet  Cemetery,  Balti- 
more; American  Methodist  Bicentennial,  Civic  Center,  Baltimore, 
April  1966. 
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Notes:     Thomas  M.   Carroll  was  a  long-time  resident  of  Rutherford  County, 
North  Carolina.     He  was  a  Founder  of  Bethany  Baptist  Church  near 
Forest  City,  North  Carolina.     Bethany  Church  has  a  picture  of  the 
earlier  church  sanctuary  in  the  church  plant.     Thomas  Carroll  was 
the  father  of  Samuel  Evans  Carroll,  the  grandfather  of  Jesse  Lee 
Ernest  Carroll,  the  great-grandfather  of  Grady  L.   E.  Carroll. 
Thomas  M.  Carroll  was  married  three  times.     Thomas  M.  Carroll, 
Samuel  Evans  Carroll  and  Jesse  Lee  Ernest  Carroll  are  interred 
in  the  Bethany  Church  Cemetery.     Military  records  of  Thomas  M. 
Carroll  are  in  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory . 

In  late  1993  Leta  Jo  Carroll  Haynie,  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll, 
Crowell,  Texas,  was  preparing  family  papers  for  proposed  entrance 
into  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


Sources:     THE  CARROLL  FAMILY,  pp.   28,36;  Author's  Personal  Files  and 
Recollections;  Maser,  ROBERT  STRAWBRIDGE,  passim. 

2.     Sites  of  Final  Resting  Places  of  Notables  Visited  by  the  Author 

and  Family  Members 

a.  William  Shakespeare  -  Stratford,  England 

b.  William  Wordsworth  -  Grasmere,  England 

c.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  -  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

d.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  -  Bradon,  England 

e.  Woodrow  Wilson  -  National  Cathedral,  Washington 

f.  Helen  Keller  -  National  Cathedral,  Washington 

g.  George  Whitefield  -  Newburyport ,  Massachusetts 

h.  George  Washington  -  Mt .  Vernon,  Virginia 

i.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  -  Norfolk,  Virginia 
j.  Thomas  Jefferson  -  Monticello,  Virginia 

k.  Thomas  Wolfe  -  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

1.  Francis  Asbury  -  Mt .  Olivet  Cemetery,  Baltimore 

m.  King  David  -  Jerusalem 

n.  William  McKendree  -  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville 

o.  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams  -  Quincy,  Massachusetts 

p.  John  Dickins  -  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

q.  Jonathan  Swift  -  Dublin,  Ireland 

r.  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  -  Unmarked  Grave,  Vienna 

s.  Galileo  -  Florencek  Italy 

t.  Benjamin  Franklin  -  Philadelphia 

u.  John  Wesley  -  City  Road  Chapel,  London 

v.  Andrew  Johnson  -  Greeneville,  Tennessee 
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w.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  -  Arlington  Cemetery,  Virginia 

x.  Isaac  Watts  -  London 

y.  Neville  Chamberlain  -  Westminster,  London 

z.  Jesse  Lee  -  Mt .  Olivet  Cemetery,  Baltimore 

aa.  Twenty-seven  English  Monarchs  -  Westminster  Abbey,  London 

bb.  Tomb  of  Unknown  Soldier  -  Arlington 

cc.  Tomb  of  Unknown  Soldier  -  Westminster 

dd.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  -  Paris 

ee .  Paul  Revere  -  Boston 

ff.  Adam  Clarke  -  London 

gg.  James  O'Kelly  -  Orange  County,  North  Carolina 

hh.  Holland  Nimmons  McTyerie  -  Vanderbilt,  Nashville 

ii.  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  -  Amboisek  France 

jj.  O'Henry  -  Riverside  Cemetery,  Asheville 

kk.  Nine  thousand  American  Soldiers  -  Normandy,  France 

11.  Five  English  Monarchs  -  St.  George  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle 

mm.     Following  English  monarchs  are  resting  at  Windsor  Chapel,  England: 
Henry  VI,  Henry  VIII,  George  V,  George  VI,   Charles  I. 

nn.     John  R.  Mott  -  Washington  National  Cathedral 

3.     Roster  of  Church  Activities  for  Fifty  Years  (1943-1993) 

Following  is  a  roster  of  activities  performed  in  and  for  the  church 
from  1943  to  1993.     Some  activities  were  appointive;  some  were  elective; 
some  have  been  voluntary.     From  the  late  Twenties  we  attended  services  at 
Maness  Chapel,  Polk  County,  North  Carolina;   in  1943  I  accepted  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  under  leadership  of  The  Reverend  Carl  William  Dennis,  and 
held  membership  there  briefly.     In  1947  the  family  moved  to  Forest  City, 
North  Carolina,  where  they  transferred  membership  to  First  Methodist 
Church,  while  I  was  attending  Maryville  College;   in  1951  I  accepted  em- 
ployment in  Polkton  High  School,  Polkton,  Anson  County,  North  Carolina, 
to  which  I  did  not  transfer  church  membership.     In  1955  we  moved  to  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  to  accept  employment    in  the  former  Raleigh  Pub- 
lic School  System.     Dr.  Harry  Cleveland  Smith,  pastor  of  Hayes  Barton 
Church  wrote  for  my  membership  at  First  Church,  Forest  City.     Our  member- 
ships have  been  in  the  Hayes  Barton  Church  since  1955. 

Roster  of  Church  Activities  for  Fifty  Years  (1943-1993) 

1.  Maness  Chapel  Methodist  Church  -  Member 

2.  First  Methodist  Church,  Forest  City  -  Member 

3.  Polkton  Methodist  Church  -  Non-member 

4.  First  Methodist  Church,  Maryville,  Tennessee  -  Non-member 

5.  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church  -  Member 

6.  University  United  Methodist  Church,  Chapel  Hill  -Non-member 
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A.  Sunday  School  Teacher 

1.  Polkton  Methodist  Church  beginning  in  1952 

2.  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church  beginning  in  1955 

3.  Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church 

4.  Lesson  at  Mayview  Convalescent  Home,  Raleigh 

B.  Historian 

1.  HISTORY  OF  HAYES  BARTON  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

2.  HISTORY  OF  MANESS  CHAPEL  METHODIST  CHURCH 

3.  Biography  of  Paul  B.  Kern 

4.  Biography  of  Edwin  Dubose  Mouzon 

5.  FRANCIS  ASBURY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  (edit) 

6.  HISTORY  OF  JOHN  L.   CAMERON  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CLASS 

7.  Articles  for  Powell  DICTIONARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BIOGRAPHY 

8.  Articles  for  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  and  other  North  Carolina  newspapers 

9.  Placement  of  Cameron  Picture  in  Cameron  Classroom  in  1983 

10.  Establishment  of  Jesse  Homer  Barnhardt  Archive  Room  at  Church 

11.  Collector  of  Methodistica  (Home  Library) 

12.  Participation  in  Silver  Anniversary  at  Church  (1961) 

13.  Participation  in  Golden  Anniversary  at  Church  (1986) 

14.  Sponsor  of  Joseph  Pilmoor  Bicentennial  in  Currituck  County 

15.  Delegate  to  American  Methodist  Bicentennial  in  Baltimore  in  1966 

16.  Member  of  North  Carolina  Conference  Commission  on  Archives 

and  History 

17.  Member  of  North  Carolina  Conference  United  Methodist  Historical 

Society 

18.  Editor  of  Conference  Historical  Society  NEWSLETTER  since  1984 

19.  Member  of  Wesley  Historical  Society  in  Sixties 

20.  Member  of  Charles  Wesley  Society  since  1990 

21.  Participant  in  Carolina  Circuit  Bicentennial  at  Duke  University 

Indoor  Stadium  in  1976 

22.  Compilation  of  Church  Officiary  from  1936  to  1992  for  BOOK  OF 

REMEMBRANCE 

23.  Delegate  to  Francis  Asbury  Bicentennial  at  Lake  Junaluska  in  1971 

24.  Donor  of  Books  to  Colleges  and  University  Libraries 

25.  Placement  of  Pictures  of  Pastors  in  Church  Education  Building 

26.  Church  Historian  (1960-1968;  1980-  ) 

27.  FIRST  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  MOREHEAD  CITY,  NORTH  CAROLINA:  A 

HISTORY  (in  progress  in  1993,  under  leadership  of  Dr.  Paul  W. 
Boone) . 


C.  Memberships 

1.  Methodist  Men's  Fellowship 

2.  Administrative  Board  in  1991,  1992,  1993 

3.  Library  Committee 

4.  Commission  on  Missions 

5.  Canvassing  Teams 

6.  Body  Builders  for  Evangelism 

7.  Choir  at  Polkton  Church 

8.  Raleigh  Religious  Census  Team  in  W.  L.   Clegg  Era 

9.  Ushering  and  Pall  Bearers  Team 

10.  Collection  Counting  Team  in  1991  and  1992  and  1993 

11.  Ten  Dollar  Club  for  Church  Extension 

12.  Methodist  Men's  Club  Officer 

13.  Fellowship  Friend  for  Edgreens  and  Larry  Robert  Leake 

14.  Eating  Club  originating  in  Blanton  Raleigh  Home 
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15.  Tape  Ministry  Courier  (Scroggs  and  Memory) 

16.  Raleigh  Meals  on  Wheels  Courier  Team 

17.  Interviewee  in  Long-Range  Planning  Project  with  Dr.   Steve  Compton, 

April  1993 

D.  Visitor 

1.  More  than  fifty  Raleigh  churches  and  synagogues  since  1955 

2.  The  United  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

3.  Colleges  and  Universities 

a.  Brevard  College 

b.  High  Point  College 

c.  Greensboro  College 

d.  Kittrell  College  Site   (school  discontinued) 

e.  Livingstone  College 

f.  Wofford  College 

g.  Duke  University 

h.  Methodist  College 

i.  North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 
j  .  Louisburg  College 

k.  Randolph-Macon  College 

1.  Boston  University 

m.  Young  Harris  College,  Tennessee 

n.  Scarritt  College,  Nashville 

o.  Vanderbilt  University  (formerly  Methodist-related) 

p.  Emory  University  (Atlanta) 

4.  Headquarters  Retreats,  Retirement  Homes,  Hospitals 

a.  World  Methodist  Council  at  Lake  Junaluska 

b.  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly 

c.  Epworth  By  the  Sea  at  St.   Simon's  Island,  Georgia 

d.  Methodist  Home  for  Children  in  Raleigh 

e.  Methodist  Retirement  Home  in  Durham 

f.  Methodist  Retirement  Home  in  Charlotte 

g.  Members  in  Rex  Hospital 

h.  Methodist  Home  for  Children  in  Winston-Salem 

5.  Historic  Sites  and  Places 

a.  Oxford  University,  England 

b.  Old  St.  George  Church,  Philadelphia 

c.  Robert  Strawbridge  Home  near  Windsor,  Maryland 

d.  Mt .  Olivet  Cemetery  in  Baltimore 

e.  Barratt's  Chapel  in  Delaware 

f.  Whitaker's  Chapel  in  Enfield,  North  Carolina 

g.  City  Road  Chapel  in  London 

h.  Nashville  Cemetery  (Paul  B.  Kern  and  Oscar  P.  Fitzgerald 

Resting  Places) 

E.  Sales  Clerk  at  Cokesbury  North  Hills  Bookstore  in  1982  with  Lou  Henry, 

Operator 

F.  Enrollment  and  Earned  Baccalaureate  Degree  at  Maryville  College, 

church-related  school  in  Maryville,  Tennessee,   in  1950 
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G.     Public  Speaking 

1.  "No  Silent  Pulpit"  Program  in  Garber  Era  of  Fifties 

2.  Wake  Forest  Woman's  Club  in  Sixties 

3.  Randolph  County  Historical  Society  1991 

4.  Raleigh  Civitan  Club  at  Cameron  Village — Clergy  Appreciation 

Week  (1993) 

5.  Memorial  Day  Address  at  Raleigh  National  Cemetery,  May  1993 


H.     Student  of  Scriptures 

1.  Jack  Page 

2.  Clyde  McCarver 

3.  Dr.   Roger  Crook 

4.  Father  Roland  Murphy 

5.  Dr.  John  W.  Carlton 

6.  Dr.  James  M.  Efird 

7.  Dr.   Gayle  Felton 

8.  D.   Elton  Trueblood 

9.  J.  Thomas  Smith 

10.  Samuel  Duncan  McMillan,  Jr. 

11.  Jonathan  Allen  Minnick 

12.  Dr.  L.   E.  M.  Freeman 

13.  Dr.   Bernard  Boyd 

14.  Bishop  Carlton  P.  Minnick 

15.  Mrs.   Catherine  Cammerer 

16.  Michele  Louise  Ransier  Wellons  Merchant 

17.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Bailey 

18.  Warren  Patteway 

19.  Michael  David  Frese 


I.  Donor 

1.  Wake  County  Blood  Bank 

2.  Ark  Ministry 

3.  Church  Pantry 

4.  Bethany  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  Fund  (Ancestoral  Burial  Places) 

5.  American  Bible  Society 

6.  Paleigh  Rescue  Mission 

7.  North  Carolina  College  Restoration  Funds 

8.  North  Carolina  Methodist  College  Capital  Building  Fund 

9.  Church  Budget  Through  Pledges 

10.  Peas  to  Carl  W.  Dennis  Family  in  Polk  County  Year 

11.  Donations  of  canned  goods  to  Church  Pantry  Ministry 

Total  of  500  cans 

12.  Charles  Wesley  House  Restoration,  Bristol,  England,  1993 

J.     Escort  for  Boy  Scouts  to  Wadesboro  Airport,  Francis  Asbury  Trail, 
2  summers 


K.  Subscriber 

1.  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  since  1956 

2.  METHODIST  HISTORY  (quarterly)   since  1962 

3.  Wesley  Historical  Society  NEWSLETTER  in  Sixties 

4.  Charles  Wesley  Society  NEWSLETTER  since  1990 
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L.     Memorial  Day,  Homecoming,  Rally  Day 

1.  Big  Level  Baptist  Church 

2.  Polkton  United  Methodist  Church 

3.  Maness  Chapel  Methodist  Church  (Wash  lamps) 

M.     Revivals,  Preaching  Mission  at  Maness  Chapel,  Polkton,  Hayes  Barton 
and  Central  Carolina  Billy  Graham  Crusade  in  1973. 

N.     Easter  Sunrise  Services 

1.  Maryville  College  Amphitheater 

2.  Raleigh  Moravian  Church 

3.  Hayes  Barton  United  Methodist  Church 

0.  Volunteer 

1.  Manning  the  Raleigh  Salvation  Army  Christmas  Angel  Tree 

2.  Washing  Lamp  Globes  at  Maness  Chapel  Church 

3.  Stuffing  Church  Envelopes 

4.  Letter  Writing  to  Robert  L.  Hinton  and  James  F.  Kelly 

5.  Church  Cleaning  with  Andrews   (placement  of  HYMNALS  and  BIBLES; 

removal  of  used  Bulletins;  removal  of  paper  cups;  trim  all 
dull  pencils;  refill  pencil  slots) 

6.  Cataloging  of  Books  in  United  Methodist  Women  Reading  Program 

7.  Disciple  of  Prayer  for  The  United  Methodist  Church  (September  1993) 

Note:     In  personal  observance  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year  of  the 
Author's  Public  Proclamation  of  the  Christian  Faith,   I  have 
elected  to  purchase  one  can  of  food  per  day  for  cause  of  local 
hunger  to  be  distributed  through  the  Pantry  Ministry  at  Hayes 
Barton  United  Methodist  Church.     At  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  manuscript  the  count  was  500. 

The  author  assisted  with  the  Methodist  Men's  Fellowship  Apple  Cider 
Project  for  support  of  a  Scholarship  on  October  2,  1993,  at  the 
Stone  Street  Parking  Lot  site. 

In  October  1993  the  Author  accepted  the  invitation  of  Walter  Leach, 
President  of  Men's  Fellowship,  to  serve  on  Scholarship  Committee  to 
draw  up  criteria  for  awarding  Church  Scholarship  in  Spring  1994. 

A  Mentor  for  a  Conf irmand  in  Confirmation  Class  at  Hayes  Barton 
United  Methodist  Church,  under  leadership  of  Dr.  McMillan,  1994. 

I  attended  Student  Volunteer  Movement  meetings  at  Maryville  College, 
in  the  basement  room  of  Thaw  Library  Building  in  1940' s. 

In  late  1993  and  early  1994  I  made  donations  to  the  Leonid  Ionkis 
Scholarship  Fund  (U.S.S.R.)   to  John  A.  Buckley,  travel  authority 
as  a  sponsor. 

4.     Roster  of  Churches  Visited  or  Observed: 
Continuation  from  Earlier  Volumes 

1.  Rouen  Cathedral,  Rouen,  France  (1992) 

2.  Joan  of  Arc  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Rouenk  France  (Outside  only) (1992) 
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3.  Circular  Normandy  Beach  Military  Cemetery  Chapel   (Site  has  been  pur- 

chased by  U.   S.  Government)   (Registry  of  Interments  of  Men)  (1992) 

4.  Protestant  Chapel  in  Rouen  Sidestreet  ,  France  (1992) 

5.  Orly  Airport  Chapel   (Meditation  Room),  Paris  (1992) 

6.  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris  (Three  Rose  Windows) (1973 ;1992) 

7.  Grace  United  Methodist  Church,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  (1993) 

8.  Pleasant  Grove  United  Methodist  Church,  Pleasant  Grove  Road, 

Raleigh  (1993) 

9.  Mont  St.  Michel  Monastery  Chapel,  French  coast   (site  of  medical  problem 

of  Betty  Simmons  Carroll,  June  1992)     Reclining  Body  (1992) 

10.  St.  John  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Back  Bay  Section,  Boston  (1992) 

11.  Union  United  Methodist  Church,  off  Columbus  Street,  Boston  (1990) 

12.  Cathedral  of  Orleans  (Outside  only  on  Sunday  afternoon)  (1992) 

13.  Royal  Chapel  in  Fountainbleau  (Balcony  Section  for  Royalty  only) (1992) 

14.  Chapel  in  Blois  (Resting  Place  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci)  (1992) 

15.  English  Church  in  Bayeux  near  Cathedral  (1992) 

16.  English-Speaking  Church  in  Paris  (Narthex-Service  in  Progress) (1992) 

17.  Norman  Church  on  Normandy  site  near  battlefield  (Statues  of  American 

G.I.'s  near  sanctuary) (May- June  1992) 

18.  Cathedral  at  Averanches,  France;  nearby  is  the  statue  to  General  George 

Patton  (1992) 

19.  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Banff,  Alberta,  Canada  (1993) 

20.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  Banff,  Canada  (1993) 

21.  The  Prayer  Chapel  at  "The  Hills"  near  108  Mile  House,  Canada  (1993) 

22.  Anglican/Episcopal  Cathedral,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada  (1993) 

23.  St.  Giles  Cathedral  for  concert  in  1990 

24.  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Braemar  in  1952 

25.  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Moffatt  in  1990 

26.  St.  Andrew  Church,  Dundee  in  1990 

27.  St.   Pride's  Church  Ruins  near  Blair  Castle,  summer  1990 

28.  A  Church  of  Scotland  sanctuary  in  Grantown  in  summer  1990 

29.  A  Roman  Catholic  church  off     Royal  Mile,  Edinburgh  in  summer  1990 

30.  St.  Margaret  the  Queen  Chapel  at  Castle  in  Edinburgh  in  summer  1990 

31.  St.  Andrews  Church,  Fort  William  in  summer  1952 

32.  Abbey  Ruins  of  Holyrood  Palace  in  Edinburgh  in  summer  1990 

33.  St.  Peter  United  Methodist  Church,  Morehead  City,  North  Carolina 

34.  Page  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church,  Aberdeen,  North  Carolina 

35.  Hood  Chapel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  Cameron,  North 

Carolina 


F.     Raleigh  Bicentennial  Observances  in  1992:  An  Outline 

1.  Raleigh's  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  Edition  (January  1992  Edition) 

2.  Raleigh  City  Calendar  (issued  in  January)   to  Raleigh  households 

3.  Sweat  Shirt  noting  Two  Centuries — Kerr  Rexall  Store  for  several 

months.     Apparently  this  feature  was  not  popular  in  public; 
I  cannot  recall  seeing  citizens  of  the  city  wearing  these 
shirts.     Bicentennial  Mugs;  Bicentennial  Shopping  Bags. 

4.  Auto  License  Plate 

5.  Entrance  Signs  at  Raleigh  City  Limits  noting  Two  Centuries  of 

Developments 
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6.  Ceremonies  by  Special  City  Groups 

a.  Drama  at  Memorial  Auditorium  Recounting  Selection  of  Site 

for  Capitol 

b.  Addresses,  Lectures 

c.  Announcement  of  200  Prominent  Raleigh  Citizens  never  held 

7.  Glenwood-Brooklyn  Subdivision  Bicentennial  Observance  in  early 

May  (centered  in  Brooklyn  Section  off  Glenwood  Avenue) 

8.  Dropping  an  Oversized  Acorn  in  Downtown  Area  at  New  Year's 

Ceremony 

9.  By  August  1992  a  Large  Metal  Acorn  was  placed  in  Moore  Square 

for  a  Bicentennial  Celebration  in  September  1992. 

10.  PALEIGH  MAGAZINE,  with  articles  on  history  and  numerous  illustra- 

tions, was  published  and  distributed.     Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  had 
a  lengthy  article  on  Twenty  Decades  of  Developments. 

11.  Alexia  Williams,   RALEIGH:   GUIDE  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CAPITAL, 

available  in  November  1993.     Raleigh  Junior  League  of  Women. 

12.  In  the  48th  Annual  Raleigh  Christmas  Parade  on  November  21,  1992, 

several  participants  wore  colonial  costumes  in  Observance  of  the 
Bicentennial . 

13.  Elementary  School  Children  (Wiley,  Douglas,  J.  W.  York  and  Others) 

dressed  in  Colonial  Attire  in  48th  Annual  Raleigh  Christmas 
Parade,  Hillsborough  Street,  Raleigh,  Bicentennial  Observance, 
Saturday,  November  21st,  1992,  10:00  a.m. 

14.  First  Presbyterian  and  First  Baptist  Churches  Open  House,  Bicen- 

tennial Event,  Saturday,  November  21st,   1992,  11:00  a.m. 

15.  On  Sunday,  November  22,   1993,  at  4:00  p.m.   a  Raleigh  Bicentennial 

Ecumenical  Service  was  held  on  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol. 
Principals  were  Reverend  Arthur  Calloway;  Dr.  Morris  Hudgins ; 
Gene  Hafer,  chairman;  Eric  Jackson;  Council  Woman  Nooe;  Dr.  Clark 
DeVane ,  ret.  professor  of  political  science  at  Federal  City  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  who  spoke  on  Nineteenth  Century  Religious 
Developments  in  Raleigh.     Attendance  was  small.     As  the  group  was 
not  purely  historical,   it  was  denied  access  to  the  building.  In 
Mayor  Avery  C.  Upchurch ' s  Proclamation  of  Bicentennial  Religion 
and  Raleigh  Week,  he  noted  the  city  has  over  250  churches. 

16.  The  Grand  Raleigh  Bicentennial  Finale  was  held  in  Downtown  Ra- 

leigh on  New  Year's  Eve,   in  the  afternoon  and  into  the  night. 
It  was  designed  as  a  family  affair,  to  keep  youthful  and  other 
drunken  drivers  off  the  highways.     There  were  jugglers,  music 
groups,   food  and  other  elements  of  entertainment.  Approximate- 
ly 30,000  persons  were  participants  in  the  occasion.     Cost  of 
cover  expenses  was  five  dollars.     Focal  points  were  Fayette- 
ville  Street  Mall  and  Moore  Square,  near  Glendenning ' s  Bethel 
Site.     Television  W.R.A.L.  had  spot  announcements  on  the  occa- 
sion.    THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  gave  publicity  on  three  consecu- 
tive days.     Dropping  the  large  Acorn,   City  symbol,  occurred 
again  as  was  the  occasion  months  earlier. 

17.  After  the  close  of  the  Bicentennial  Year,  Kerr  Drug  Store  in 

Cameron  Village  had  on  sale  Raleigh  Bicentennial  mugs  at  half 
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price  and  Bicentennial  Shopping  Bags  at  half  price.     The  author 
does  not  recall  seeing  a  Bicentennial  Shirt  being  worn  in  pub- 
lic in  the  Bicentennial  Year. 

18.     The  January  1992-1993  SOUTHERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  for  Ra- 
leigh, on  the  cover,  displayed  the  Raleigh  Skyline,  with  the 
"Raleigh  Two  Hundred:   1792-1992  emblem  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner . 

Note:     Tours  of  Historic  Churches  to  be  Conducted 

Organizers  of  Raleigh's  Bicentennial  celebrations  plan  to  honor 
the  city's  religious  heritage  this  weekend  with  tours  of  historic  churches 
downtown  and  a  special  ecumenical  service. 

Today,   trolleys  will  carry  sightseers  to  three  historic  churches 
that  face  Capitol  Square.     Here  is  the  schedule: 

— First  Baptist  Church,  99  N.   Salisbury  Street,   from  11:00  a.m.  to 
1:00  p.m. 

— First  Presbyterian  Church,  111  Morgan  Street,   from  11:00  a.m.  to 
1:00  p.m. 

— Christ  Episcopal  Church,  120  E.   Edenton  Street,   from  noon  to  2  p.m. 

On  Sunday,  an  ecumenical  service  will  feature  religious  leaders  from 
churches  and  synagogues  from  across  the  city.  It  will  start  at  4:00  p.m. 
at  the  State  Capitol. 

The  speakers  will  include  members  of  the  Raleigh  City  Council,  as 
well  as  the  Rev.  Arthur  Calloway,  rector  of  St.  Ambrose  Episcopal  Church; 
Dr.  Morris  Hudgins  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Fellowship;  Gene  Hafer, 
Chairman  of  the  Bicentennial  Task  Force;  Eric  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the 
Religious  Heritage  Committee;  and  Dr.  Carl  DeVanek  a  retired  political 
science  professor  at  Federal  City  University  in  Washington  (THE  NEWS  AND 
OBSERVER,  December  1992). 

Establishment  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  Museum 

A  possible  sequel  to  the  Raleigh  Bicentennial  Observance  in  1992  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  Raleigh  City  Museum,  housed  in  the  Borden 
Building,   formerly  part  of  the  Methodist  Orphanage,  now  part  of  the  Fred 
Fletcher  Park  on  Glenwood  Avenue.     Literature  lists  a  roster  of  Museum  Ad- 
vocates.    Charter  and  General  memberships  were  offered  to  citizens  in 
October  1993.     B.  T.  Fowler,  a  retired  Raleigh  Fire  Department  captain  and 
unofficial  historian  for  the  department,  has  been  the  founding  spirit.  He 
has  promoted  the  initial  exhibit  at  the  Borden  House  on  Raleigh  fire- 
fighting  efforts  for  several  decades.     He  has  a  collection  of  Raleigh 
scene  postal  cards.     The  Author  became  a  member  of  the  new  City  institu- 
tion in  October  1993. 


G.     Some  Major  Physical  Changes  in  Downtown  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  Since 

1955:  A  Partial  Roster 

Following  is  a  brief  compilation  of  some  reasons  for  Downtown  Raleigh 
physical  changes  since  1955,  when  the  Author  and  his  family  became  resi- 
dents of  Wayland  Heights  in  the  City. 

1.     Some  Reasons  for  Changes 

A  brief  discussion  of  reasons  for  these  and  other  changes  has  been 
presented  here:     a.     Growth  of  City  Government;  b.     Growth  of  County 
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Government;  c.     Growth  of  State  Government;  d.     Growth  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment; e.     Decay  of  Inner  City;   f.     Efforts  at  Revitalizat ion  of  Inner  City; 
g.     Increase  of  Shopping  Malls;  h.     Shift  in  Political  Center  from  Sir 
Walter  Hotel;   i.     Greater  Needs  for  Housing  for  Increased  Citizenry;  j. 
Vandalism  due  to  lower  quality  of  life  in  Inner  City;  k.  Attractiveness 
of  City  of  Raleigh  as  a  place  to  live  and  work;  1.     Raleigh  has  become 
second  largest  City  in  North  Carolina. 

2.     Classification  of  Changes 

Because  of  limited  knowledge  about  many  of  these  changes,  no  specific 
system  of  classification  has  been  attempted  here. 

a.  Closings  of  Buildings  and  Institutions 

b.  Openings  of  New  Businesses 

c.  Demolitions  of  Buildings 

d.  Transfers  of  Locations  of  Buildings 

e.  Conversion  of  Uses  of  Buildings 

f.  Closing  of  Fayetteville  Street  to  North-South  Traffic 

g.  Renovations  (Restorations) 

Roster  of  Changes 
More  research  is  required  on  some  of  the  following  items: 

1.  Construction  of  a  new  State  Art  Museum  on  Blue  Ridge  Road 

2.  Construction  and  Removal  of  Bicentennial  Plaza  between  Capitol  and 

State  Legislative  Building 


3. 

Construction 

of 

New  Archives  and  History  Building  on  Jones 

Street 

4. 

Construction 

of 

new  Museum  of  Natural  History  near  Capitol 

Square 

5. 

Construction 

of 

State  Legislative  Building  (1963) 

6. 

Construction 

of 

Hanover  Building  on  Fayetteville  Street 

7. 

Thompson  School 

on  Hargett  Street  discontinued  as  Raleigh 

Public  School 

with  Building  Still  Standing  in  1992 


8. 

Construction 

of 

Education  Building  on  Wilmington  Street 

9. 

Construction 

of 

Internal  Revenue  Building 

10. 

Construction 

of 

Archdale  Building 

11. 

Alfred  Williams 

Bookstore  Building  closed  on  Fayetteville  Street 

12. 

Construction 

of 

War  Memorial  Monuments  on  North  Side  of  Capitol 

Square 

13. 

Construction 

of 

Viet  Nam  War  Monument  on  North  Side  of  Capitol 

Square 
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14.  Construction  of  James  Baxter  Hunt,  Jr.,  Horse  Complex  on  State  Fair- 

grounds 

15.  Greek  Orthodox  Church  became  Raleigh  Rescue  Mission  Chapel 

16.  Rejuvenation  of  Old  City  Market  opposite  Moore  Square  (antique 

stores  and  eating  places) 

17.  Removal  of  Hugh  Morson  Building  and  Replaced  by  Federal  Building 

and  Post  Office 

18.  Construction  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  Building  on  Clarendon  Cres- 

cent with  official  opening  on  December  10,  1965,  replacing 
Morson  School  Building 

19.  New  Headquarters  of  North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators  on  South 

Street  in  Mayorship  of  Dr.   Isabella  Cannon 

20.  Renovation  of  Raleigh's  Memorial  Auditorium  in  James  Baxter  Hunt,  Jr., 

Era 

21.  Removal  of  Balentine's  Restaurant  from  Fayetteville  Street  to  Cameron 

Village   (Location  in  a  Basement  Area  with  a  Welcome  Wagon  Meal 
to  Author  in  1955) . 

22.  Closing  of  Downtown  Theaters  (Ambassador,  State,  Wake) 

23.  Razing  of  Grain  Mill  Building  on  Salisbury  Street  prior  to  wholesale 

construction  of  North  Carolina  Government  Buildings 

24.  Closing  of  S  and  W  Cafeteria  on  Fayetteville  Street  after  43  years 

of  service 

25.  Relocation  of  Smith  House  to  Blount  Street  (front) 

26.  Relocation  and  Refurbishment  of  Railroad  Building  (Seaboard) 

27.  Development  of  Moore  Square  Station  for  Capital  Area  Transit  Buses 

throughout  City 

28.  Removal  of  Archive  and  History  Sales  Room  to  Archives  and  History 

Building  on  Jones  Street 

29.  Construction  of  Winterhaven  Apartments  near  Morson  School  Site 

30.  Renovation  of  Murphey  Elementary  School  Building  (built  in  1916)  on 

Person  Street  to  Home  for  Elderly  in  Upchurch  Era 

31.  Removal  of  Historic  Henry  Clay  Oak  Tree,  one  of  the  oldest  living 

things  in  Wake  County,   in  1991 

32.  Construction  of  Holiday  Inn  on  Hillsborough  Street 

33.  Removal  of  Motor  Vehicles  Building  to  New  Bern  Avenue,  former  site 

of  Pettigrew  Hospital  for  Veterans 
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34.  Renovation  of  First  Baptist  Church  Education  Building 

35.  Construction  of  McLaurin  Parking  Lots  and  Decks  on  several  sites 

36.  Removal  of  Raleigh  Woman's  Club  to  Roger  Center  on  Highway  70  (Dinner 

in  old  building  for  Hugh  Morson  School  Student  Teacher) 

37.  Placement  of  Official  North  Carolina  Highway  Markers  in  City  of 
Raleigh:     First  Presbyterian  Church;  Clarence  Poe;  Lamar  String- 
field;  Andrew  Johnson  Birthplace;  Gales  Family;  Colonel  William 
Polk  on  Blount  Street;  Charles  V.  Hunter  on  New  Bern  Avenue;  Peace 
College  (1961);  Josiah  William  Bailey(1971) ;  Jane  Simpson  McKimmon. 

(In  1994  an  official  State  Marker  was  located  on  Falls  of  the  Neuse 
Road  in  Wake  County  near  the  entrance  to  Camp  Durant  Boy  Scout  Camp 
for  Richard  Stanhope  Pullen,  benefactor.) 

38.  Construction  of  Memorial  Fountain  to  Edward  Anderson,  Englishman, 

who  served  long  years  in  the  Raleigh  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation;  visit  with  Anderson  in  the  Home  of  Mamie  Williams 
on  Gordon  Street. 

39.  Drs.  Root,  Bugg  and  Sanders  Building  (Wooden  Structure)   standing  in 

1992;  a  new  building  of  lesser  height  has  been  erected  by  it 
on  Jones  Street. 

40.  Underground  Placement  of  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Lines  in  1992. 

41.  Removal  of  Smith-Pennington  Funeral  Home  behind  State  Baptist  Conven- 

tion Building 

42.  Establishment  of  Lieutenant  Governor's  Office  space  on  Blount  Street. 

43.  Construction  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  Cairn  in  1979,   in  Edwards 

Era. 

44.  Restoration  of  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in  campus  of  St.  Augustine's  Col- 

lege (1993) 

45.  Opening  of  Stevens  Bookstore  on  Hargett  Street  and  Capital  Boulevard 

in  1991   (latter);  Stevens  in  Wake  Forest  thirty-seven  years. 

46.  Opening  of  Cokesbury  Book  Store  in  North  Market  Square  after  loca- 

tion in  North  Hills  (Sue  Henry  and  Lou  Braswell  Jennings  as  Mgrs.) 

47.  Removal  of  Baptist  State  Convention  Headquarters  to  Cary  with  Building 

converted  to  other  uses. 

48.  Removal  of  West  Campus  of  Shaw  University  to  East  Campus.  Removal 

of  a  Congregational  Church  near  first  site 

49.  Removal  of  City  Hall  from  Fayetteville  Street  eastward 

50.  Construction  of  New  Courthouse  on  Fayetteville  Street  in  1970 
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51.  Removal  of  Shaw  University  Divinity  School  to  East  Raleigh  follow- 

ing a  f ire  on  the  campus 

52.  A.  B.  Andrews  House  on  Blount  Street  Became  Visitor's  Center 

53.  Removal  of  Wake  County  Library  from  Salisbury  Street  to  Upper  Fay- 

etteville  Street  then  to  Lower  Fayetteville  Street 

54.  Harkins-Harkness  House  Became  Office  of  Lieutenant  Governor 

55.  Street  running  from  Morson  School  Building  Site  toward  City  Ceme- 

tery eastward  renamed  Morson  Street  in  recent  years 

56.  Construction  of  North  Carolina  Medical  Society  Headquarters  on  Per- 

son Street 

57.  Construction  of  Brick  Wall  around  the  Executive  Mansion  about  Scott 

Years 

58.  Construction  of  Wilmington  Street /Blount  Street  Parking  Lots  near 

Site  of  Bethel  Meeting  House  in  Summer  1992 

59.  Razing  Y.M.C.A.  Building  on  Capitol  Square 

60.  Removal  of  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  Rectory  to  Bilyeu  Street  in  Bishop 

Vincent  S.  Waters  Tenure 

61.  Removal  of  Hotels:     Carolina  Hotel;  Park  Mansion  Hotel;  Andrew  John- 

son Hotel 

62.  Removal  of  William  McPheeters  House 

63.  Removal  of  Salvation  Army  Building  to  Wake  Forest  Road 

64.  Removal  of  Baptist  Female  Seminary  Building  on  Edenton  and  Blount 

Streets 

65.  Construction  of  Radisson  Hotel  on  Fayetteville  Street 

66.  Construction  of  Raleigh  Civic  Center  in  middle  of  Fayetteville  Street 

67.  Closing  of  Fayetteville  Street  to  North-South  Traffic 

68.  Razing  Vass  House  on  Capitol  Square 

69.  Removal  of  Raleigh  Public  School  Central  Office  from  New  Bern  Avenue 

(Former  Residence)  to  Lewis  Elementary  School  Building  to  new 
Building  on  Wake  Forest  Road 

70.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Hotel  ceased  as  Political  Center;  Became  Home  for 

Elderly 

71.  Velvet  Cloak  Motel  on  Hillsborough  Street  as  Political  Center 

72.  Removal  of  Temple  Beth  Or  from  Hillsborough  Street  to  Creedmoor  Road 
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73.  Dispersal  of  Children's  Home  to  Several  Eastern  North  Carolina  Towns 

74.  Dedication  of  Children's  Home  Administration  on  Campus  in  1988 

75.  Bagwell  Railroad  Station  closed  to  Trains  ;Opened  as  Logan  Trading 

Post  about  1992 

76.  Removal  of  Hugh  Morson  High  School  in  1966  (Evacuated  by  School  in 

December  1965) 

77.  Removal  of  Person  Street  Methodist  Church  (Central)  near  Hugh  Morson 

School  Site 

78.  Relocation  of  Richard  B.  Harrison  Library  to  New  Bern  Aenue 

79.  Reconstruction  of  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  after  1956  Fire 

80.  Removal  of  Remains  of  Joel  Lane  Family  Members  from  near  Lane  House 

to  Final  Resting  Place  in  City  Cemetery  in  1974.  (Marker  Placed 
by  City  Officials) 

81.  Opening  of  Pullen  Community  Center  about  1990;   formerly  Electric 

Equipment  Storage  Warehouse 

82.  Removal  of  Several  Old  Trees  in  Pullen  Park  in  1991 

83.  Construction  of  Raleigh  Aquatic  Center  in  1991  and  1992  (Dedication 

in  Fall  1992) 

84.  42nd  Street  Oyster  Bar  (Originally  opened  in  1931)  reopened  in  1987 

on  Jones  Street 

85.  Construction  of  a  Large  Metal  Acorn  on  Moore  Square  for  Sesquicen- 

tennial  Celebration. 

86.  Construction  of  Greyhound  Bus  Station  on  New  Bern  Avenue  (across 

from  Federal  Building) 

87.  Removal  of  Greyhound  Station  and  Placement  of  Capitol  Station  Post 

Office  on  the  Site   (Opened  about  1991) 

88.  Opening  of  Oakwood  Inn  for  Guests 

89.  Restoration  of  Several  Oakwood  Houses 

90.  Placement  of  Hugh  Morson  Plaque  at  Federal  Building  in  1969.  White 

rowhouses  westward  from  Morson  School  Site  and  small  bank  build- 
ing cleared  and  replaced  with  curbed  parking  lots  about  1991. 

91.  Removal  of  Greyhound  Bus  Station  from  Hargett  Street 

92.  Removal  of  St.  Ambrose  Episcopal  Church,  wooden  frame  building,  from 

Wilmington  Street 

93.  Relocation  of  North  Carolina  Symphony  from  Chapel  Hill  Rehearsal 

Site  to  Raleigh's  Memorial  Auditorium. 
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94.  Location  of  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  near  City  Auditorium 

95.  Identification  of  Henry  Martin  Tupper  and  Wife  Gravesites  on  Shaw 

University  campus 

96.  Increased  Vandalism  of  City  Cemetery  graves  and  markers 

97.  Removal  of  Last  Residences  from  Sir  Walter  Hotel 

98.  Disappearance  of  Horse  and  Mule  Drawn  Wagons  in  Downtown  Area  due 

to  Transportation  Changes  and  Speed  of  Vehicular  Traffic 

99.  Department  of  Transportation  Paint  and  Equipment  Complex  (near 

Tabernacle  Church,  1992) 

100.  Small  Parking  Lot  Adjoining  Paint  and  Equipment  Complex  (1992) 

101.  Construction  of  Hillsborough  Place 

102.  Construction  of  New  Bern  Place   (near  former  Hugh  Morson  School  site) 

103.  Closing  of  Pullen  Park  Pool  in  1992;  plot  covered  with  grass. 

104.  Fence  enclosed  Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds  in  Era  of  Civil  Unrest 

105.  Placement  of  Several  Official  Highway  Historical  Markers  by  State 

Of  f  icials 

106.  Richard  B.  Harrison  Library  moved  to  New  Bern  Avenue 

107.  Establishment  of  Hardees  Restaurant  on  Fayetteville  Street  Mall 

108.  Establishment  of  Fountain  near  Courthouse 

109.  Colonel  William  Polk  House  near  Halifax  Court  burned  in  1975 

110.  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  Headquarters  opened  on  Blount 

Street 

111.  First  Baptist  Church  (Black)  Education  Building  Construction 

112.  Opening  of  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  in  Spring  1993 

113.  Smoky  Hollow  off  Peace  Street  was  cleared  in  the  1960's. 

114.  Wake  County  Public  Safety  Center  opened  on  Salisbury  Street 

115.  Wake  County  Parking  Deck  opened  on  Salisbury  Srreet 

116.  Removal  of  Shaw  University  Divinity  School  Building  after  fire 

117.  Construction  of  new  buildings  on  Shaw  University  campus 

118.  Opening  of  Stevens  Book  Store  on  Hargett  Street   (followed  later  by 

opening  of  Stevens  Book  Store  on  Downtown  Boulevard) ( later  re- 
named Capital  Boulevard) 
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119.  Construction  of  Center  Plaza  Building  on  Fayetteville  Street  Mall 

120.  Demolition  of  School  of  Cosmetology  near  Shaw  University  campus 

121.  Establishment  and  operation  of  Ark  Ministry  on  Parking  Lot  of 

Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church 

122.  Closing  of  The  Golden  Eagle  Motel  near  Fayetteville  Street 

123.  Closing  of  National  Cash  Register  Firm  near  Fayetteville  Street 

124.  Restoration  of  Estey  Hall  on  Shaw  University  campus 

125.  Restoration  of  Colonel  Joel  Lane  House  and  Gardens  with  Open  House 

in  Christmas  Season 

126.  Members  of  Henry  Seawell  Family  reinterred  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  from 

downtown  location 

127.  Devereux  Meadow,  site  of  Morson  Junior  High  School  Football  Field, 

converted  to  city  government  usages  (Sanitation  Department) 

128.  In  Fall  1993  the  L.  L.  Polk  House  was  torn  down.     It  was  delapidated 

and  recognized   thus  by  City  officials.     It  had  had  several  small 
apartment  divisions.     It  may  have  eventual  use  by  Peace  College, 
across  the  street   (Interview  with  Peace  College  maintenance  of- 
ficial, October  7,  1993)  . 

129.  In  1993  the  Highway  Building  on  Capitol  Square  was  subject  to  being 

changed  to  Transportation  Building  (and  presumably  Transporta- 
tion Department) . 

130.  Removal  of  a  Large  Residence  on  Seaboard  Avenue  (home  of  family  of 

Edward  Rhodes,  killed  in  the  VietNam  Conflict),  where  I  visited 
in  early  Morson  School  years;  replaced  by  the  General  Electric 
Building  close  to  Peace  College  Tennis  Courts 

131.  Closing  and  removal  of  Cabana  Motel  downtown 

132.  Closing  and  Rebuilding  of  Baptist  Book  Store  (Morgan  Street  to  Wake 

Forest  Road) 

133.  Evacuation  of  Dodd-Hinsdale  House  (last  resident  died) 

134.  The  Old  Soldier's  Home  on  New  Bern  Avenue  has  become  a  State  Motor 

Vehicle  Department  parking  lot   (the  site  conversion  may  have 
occurred  prior  to  our  advent  in  the  City  of  Raleigh) 

135.  Placement  of  Large  Marker  at  Gravesite  of  Henry  Martin  Tupper  at 

Shaw 

In  December  1993  Linda  Harris  Edmisten  and  Linda  Simmons-Henry  were 
co-authors  of  CULTURE  TOWN:   LIFE  IN  RALEIGH'S  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  COMMUNI- 
TIES, 200  pages,  with  162  photographs,  which  included  discussion  of  Method ; 
Oberlin;  Nazareth;  East  Raleigh-South  Park;  Fourth  Ward;  College  Park; 
Idlewild;  and  Smoky  Hollow. 
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